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Preface 


‘THIS BOOK IS DESIGNED TO INTRODUCE THE READER TO SALIENT DATA 
and to stimulate him to think more adequately about the nature, 
operation, moulding, and influence of public opinion. It has not 
been my purpose to equip the reader to become a research man in 
the field. The effort to create research experts is a special matter re- 
quiring specialized materials for the few undertaking such study. 

Attention is given to both academic and trade sources, for my as- 
sumption has been that not all first approximations to knowledge 
and insight in this undeveloped terrain have come from the acade- 
mician. Where the competent research is scanty, I have assumed 
that the judgments of experienced people furnish one of the jump- 
ing-off points for the meaningful consideration of important material. 

In the course of writing this book, I have incurred vast obliga- 
tions. I am heavily indebted for suggestions and critical comments 
to my colleagues: Hillman M. Bishop, Jerome Liblit, Daniel P. 
Parker, Sidney I. Pomerantz, Edgar Robinson, Wallace S. Sayre, 
and Samuel F. Thomas. City College librarians Edward T. Adams, 
Harold Eiberson, and John Orlando were helpful throughout. To 
the library staffs at Dartmouth College and the University of New 
Mexico, I am indebted for the generosity with which they made 
their facilities available when I spent one summer at Hanover and 
another at Albuquerque. To my students, I am grateful for their 
perceptiveness and their stimulation. 

To my children, Laura and David, go my thanks for their 
grown-up forbearance in allowing me to neglect them while this 
book was written. 4 

No acknowledgment to my wife could be more than a pallid 
reflection of the infinite debt I owe to her. > 

NORMAN JOHN POWELL 
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Meaning and Conceptualization 
of Public Opinion 
and Propaganda 


‘Two THINGS ARE NEEDED AS A PRELIMINARY TO THE CONSIDERATION OF 
a complicated body of subject matter. One is definitions, the other 
is a statement of the assumed ground for the discussion. These, 
accordingly, are the materials considered in this section. We begin 
with the meaning of public opinion and propaganda, go on to an 
examination of the need and criteria of a theoretical framework 
for discussing public opinion, and conclude by noting the conceptual 
framework of this book. 


MEANING OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Coined in the latter part of the eighteenth century, with approxi- 
mate equivalents traceable to the Greeks and Romans,’ the term 
public opinion is currently taken by different persons to refer to 
different concepts. The range of judgment is neatly summed up by 
political scientist Arthur Holcombe,? who reported on a panel dis- 
cussion at the American Political Science Association a generation 
ago: 

Some members of the round table believed that there is no such thing 
as public opinion; others believed in its existence but doubted their 
ability to define it with sufficient precision for scientific purposes. Others 
again, more sanguine or more credulous, believed that the term could be 
defined, but were of different minds concerning the kind of definition that 
should be adopted. 


That was in 1925. More than 20 years later, public opinion 


researchers considering the meaning of the phrase at an International 
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Conference on Public Opinion Research found once more a need 
of clarification. Issues concerning the interpretation of the phrase 
have centered on such matters as: 


Who is to be included in the public (persons who have opinions, those in 
a position to have their opinions count, all adults, those who are 
interested, etc.)? Ought we, instead of talking about the public, to refer 
to one or more specified publics? 


To what extent must the opinions be grounded in information or rest on 
other more or less stable bases? 


To what extent may the nature of public opinion be gleaned from what 
members of the public do, or say under varying conditions (in response 
to questions put by strangers, behavior in response to a film shown in 
a darkened theatre where anonymity is facilitated, etc.)? 

Is public opinion limited to some subjects (desirability of democracy, 
changes in the income tax rates, nature of American foreign policy)? 

Is there a single public opinion or are there opinions of different publics 
and may the opinions of these different publics be combined into a 
single aggregate or composite? 


Different assumptions and emphases will lead to different inter- 
pretations as to what is public opinion. We may highlight the 
changeable character of people's opinions on many matters, the 
fact that many persons may be uninformed or uninterested or 
powerless, that expressions of opinion may be motivated by the 
desire to conceal or deceive, to conform, or to get rid of an inter- 
viewer, that the opinions of some persons are of far less moment 
than those of others, that the depth and character of the roots of 
different categories of opinions vary. 


One stress leads to the interpretation of psychologist Floyd 
Allport: # 


The term public opinion is given its meaning with reference to a multi- 
individual situation in which individuals are expressing themselves, or can 
be called upon to express themselves, as favoring (or else dis-favoring or 
opposing) some definite condition, person, or proposal of widespread 
importance, in such a proportion of number, intensity, and constancy, as 


to` give rise to the probability of affecting action, directly or indirectly, 
toward the subject concerned, 


Contrast this formulation with that of historian Wilhelm Bauer * 
who differentiates between “public opinion proper and opinion 
which is voiced in public” and then separates public opinion into 
two main types, the static and the dynamic. The static manifests it- 
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self in the form of traditional customs, mores, and usages, while 
dynamic public opinion, “being predominantly rational in character, 
is built upon the cultivated arts of persuasion and systematic 
publicity and draws upon definite historical events or contemporary 
happenings as the material for its propaganda and agitation.” 

The Allport and Bauer concepts are not in collision. They merely 
represent different emphases. Allport, for example, attends especially 
to the extent to which public opinion is influential, whereas Bauer 
stresses more particularly the bases of such opinion. 

Neither is “right,” neither is “wrong.” Definitions are, after all, 
an early, not a terminal point of analysis. At this point, we need 
only recognize that public opinion is a very complicated affair. To 
declare that public opinion in America will not tolerate whatever 
the speaker deems it will not tolerate is to suggest a thousand cor- 
relative questions. Thus: How did he ascertain the status of public 
opinion? Who among the public have convictions? How did they 
acquire these convictions? Are these convictions part of a rationalized 
system of thought? Will an extensive propaganda campaign shift 
opinions or at least prevent their expression in terms of action? Can 
those who will not tolerate X do something about it, such as persuade 
persons in power, or others who can activate persons in power, to do 
rather than only to think? How is power achieved? How do persons 
in power exercise their influence to affect the opinions and behavior 
of others? 

In order to permit of generalizations about the nature of public 
opinion, this sort of question would have to be explored in a 
variety of circumstances. For example, the extent to which an 
opinion will influence action varies, presumably, with a great many 
factors, such as the relationships of a particular opinion to others 
in a constellation of beliefs and attitudes characterizing the indi- 
vidual; the direction and nature of predominant opinion in the 
individual's group and in the community as a whole; the issue on 
which the opinion is held; the nature of the action that is possible - 
or feasible; the characteristics of the group whose opinion is elicited; 
the number, variety, immediacy, and importance of other issues con- 
fronting the given public studied; and the availability and traits of 
effective leaders for stimulating people with particular opinions to 
act in specific ways (or performing an act and therefore affecting 
people's opinions; it is a persuasive thesis that government action, 
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for instance, may shift a previously dissident mass opinion so that 
after the act, people will believe the act to be good) . 

What we need is a definition that will identify the broad area of 
public opinion, without the assumed conclusions that it is our task 
to investigate rather than to take for granted, that will open up 
avenues of useful study and analysis and not operate as a semantic 
“Iron Curtain.” Examine the statement of political scientist Harwood 
L. Childs: * “Public opinion is any collection of individual opin- 
ions.” Here is a formulation that enables us to study the judgments, 
beliefs, and attitudes of any group of persons, to observe their genesis 
and relate the data to the opinions of other groups, and to analyze 
inter- and intra-group opinion communication, organization, and 
furtherance. A limitation is indicated, however. People’s opinions 
vary with the circumstances in which they are manifested; they 
depend on the totality of conditions confronting the public or 
publics at a given time and place. 

Individuals speak and behave in an environment in which time 
and place are prominent variables. Inmates of a concentration camp 
will give one public opinion to a guard, another to a visiting friend. 
What is said and done in the market-place or workshop or home 
will change with the changing context of the statement and act. We 
conclude, therefore, that public opinion is the judgments, attitudes, 
and beliefs of a group of people at a particular time and place. 

Because the opinions of different publics are of unequal political 
and other influence, the analyst is likely to consider it profitable to 
focus attention especially on groups of people who possess much 
interest, information, prestige, or other significant characteristics 
apparently helping to make their opinions count in specific under- 
takings. The definition we have adopted is, however, a continuing 
reminder of the vastness and multifarious nature of the public 
opinion concept. 


MEANING OF PROPAGANDA 


In ordinary speech and writing, propaganda is a nasty word, like 
sin, crime, communism, fascism. When the American Secretary of 
State tired in 1949 of the Soviet Foreign Minister's arguments on the 
issue of a German peace treaty, he exemplified the word’s popular 
interpretation by saying, “Mr. Vishinsky’s proposal is as full of 
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propaganda as a dog is of fleas. In fact, I say it is all fleas and no 
dog.” 

At the time of its origin, the word propaganda was not encrusted 
with layers of connotation and emotion. The word is derived from 
the name of one of the units of the Catholic Church, the Sacra 
Congregatio Christiano nomini propaganda (the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith) ; this body, formally organized 
in 1650 after a lengthy evolutionary process, was “charged with the 
responsibility for spreading Catholicism and regulating ecclesiastical 
affairs in non-Catholic countries.” * But we may recall Benjamin 
Franklin’s observation: “If I should call a man a knave and a 
villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling him that one 
of the words originally signified only a lad or servant, and the other 
an under-ploughman or the inhabitant of a village.” 7 

Our objective is to know the present dimensions of the word, not 
what it used to mean. Currently we may take propaganda and public 
opinion as two interrelated points in the process of communicating 
ideas, attitudes, and beliefs. Public opinion is what takes place before 
or after, despite or because of propaganda’s effects. Our interest is 
in knowing how the communication process operates, how it is con- 
trolled, how, why, and under what conditions the opinions of 
publics are engendered or modified, and to what degree. 

As with public opinion, various analysts have laid particular 
stress on differing aspects of propaganda. Issues have revolved 
principally around such matters as these: , 

Is propaganda necessarily a deliberate affair? 
Need propaganda emphasize non-logical, misleading materials which have 


evil results? 
Does the propagandist limit himself to language symbols or do his repre- 


sentations include deeds? 

Does the propagandist conceal his sources of support, his motives, the 
materials and the techniques he uses? 

Need propaganda be differentiated from education on the basis, for 
example, of the thesis that the one attempts to constrict critical thinking 
and implant ready-made conclusions on controversial matters while the 
other hews close to rational analysis, promotes open-mindedness, and 


transmits skills? 


We shall make the issue concrete. Reproduced on page 6 is a Union 
Oil Company advertisement.* Is this a deliberate effort to prevent 
the reader from thinking critically? Does the fact that the source of 


Portrait of a Capitalist & 


Te Mr. and Mrs. J. Ee Wome live in Los 
Angeles, Calif. They own their home and 
have four children—two sons and two 
daughters. Mr. W— started working at 17 
as apprentice-mechanic for Nash Motors. 
Today he owns his own Dodge-Plymouth 
agency in Los Angeles. 


4, Naturally they deserve some com- 
pensation for this. So our economic sys- 
tem offers them a reward in the form of 
dividends-whenever the company makes 
a profit. Last year Union Oil dividends 
amounted to $1,00 a share~or less than 
4% on the market value of the stock. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


2. Both sons have entered the business 
with him this year. Mr. W-— is also one 
of the capitalists who own Union Oil 
Company. He has 100 shares of Union Oil 
stock. At the present market, Mr.W---~'s 
‘stock is worth about $2,800. He could sell 
it for that much tomorrow if he chose. 


5. So the W- family got $100 from 
their holdings. This is within $37 of what 
the average Union Oil stockholder got. 
For Union Oil is owned not by one man 
oretwo, but by 34,114 American people 
like the W-s. And the average stock- 
holder owns just 137 shares, 


3. $2800 would buy many things that 
the W-—— family could use, But they 
have chosen to ineest the money in oil 
wells, tools and refineries that make 
gasoline for other people instead of spend- 
ing it on themselves, 


6, Naturally, some own more than this 
and some less. But the largest owns only 
1% of the total. So it is not the invest- 
ment of a few millionaires but the com- 
bined savings of thousands of average 
American capitalists that make Union 
Oil, and most corporations, possible, 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company. 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions, We hope you'll feel free to send in any sugges 


tions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 15 P 
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the message is openly labeled affect the extent to which the reader 
will accept its content? We can spin out a long series of such ques- 
tions and, in the absence of further data, quarrel endlessly about the 
answers. Thus, some would say that the purpose of the propagandist 
here is to support the social and economic status quo in America. 
However, other interpretations are equally possible. One is that 
the advertiser is seeking to inform the American people about some 
of the major aspects of our economic life; another, that his motive 
is to persuade the reader to buy a particular kind of oil. Conceivably, 
too, the actual influence, if any, of the advertisement may be quite 
unrelated to what may be the intention of this “Portrait of a 
Capitalist.” 

We are aided in our own thinking about these issues by bearing 
in mind our objectives as students of propaganda. We study propa- 
ganda in order to find out how people make up their minds on 
various kinds of problems, how ideas and attitudes are spread among 
individuals and groups, and what the effects are of communicating 
with an individual or a group in different ways. We want to find 
out why people do what they do, why they think what they think. 
We may be interested in the information for its own sake or we 
may have ulterior motives, such as figuring out the best way to 
promote an idea, say, democracy, or the best way to induce people 
to drink more milk, or buy more government bonds, or to stop, look, 
and listen before they cross railroad tracks. Or the ulterior purpose 
may be to develop techniques for helping people to resist nonlogical 
materials or devices. 

In the light of these considerations, we may propose a formal 
definition of propaganda: the spreading of ideas or attitudes that 
influence opinions or behavior or both. The propaganda analyst will 
tend particularly to examine controversial ideas and materials that 
affect large sections of the population, for these are the content, 
channels, and processes likely to possess the properties of importance 
and urgency. 

For our purposes, the virtues of this interpretation are threefold: 
First, it fences off from analysis no areas of communication or 
opinion. Second, it facilitates research and is a basis for furthering 
understanding of the opinion-forming and behavior-determining 
process. Because none of the factors in and around the insemination 
and dissemination of ideas is marked off-limits for the student, the 
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propaganda analyst finds it more nearly possible to collect, organize, 
coordinate, and interpret a great amount of the obtainable, relevant 
data. Third, the definition does mark off a body of subject matter 
recognizable, in general, as propaganda, and distinct from the con- 
tent of biology, political science, or other defined areas. 

Possibly the definition is too broad. It may be that in the effort 
to minimize the making of value judgments before we have estab- 
lished the terrain to be explored, we have succeeded in setting up, 
not a definition, but a fuzzily delineated area so wide as to be almost 
without meaning: Included under propaganda are all contents and 
processes affecting attitudes, opinions, and behavior. Yet breadth of 
view is not in itself a disabling disadvantage. The important ques- 
tion is not whether the definition is broad, but whether it is so 
broad as to hamper research and understanding, whether it repre- 
sents a cognizable entity of study. In our discussion, we have made 
the assumption that breadth of definition is an imperative for com- 
prehending the scope of propaganda materials, media, techniques, 
and influences. To designate propaganda as the spreading of ideas or 
attitudes that influence opinions or behavior or both is not to frame 
the correct definition; it is to formulate a point of departure enabling 
us to examine further the role and functioning of propaganda. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Need and criteria of theoretical framework 


Data and problems relating to public opinion and propaganda are 
multitudinous. To make sense as a whole, they must be viewed as a 
whole. What is required is a frame of reference, a conceptual frame- 
work in which research results and philosophical issues are seen as 
a seamless web. 

All knowledge is interrelated; all science is interwoven. We may 
carve out a conspicuously correlated portion and call it social science. 
From that, we may slice comparatively homogeneous pieces with 
such labels as political science, sociology, or psychology. In isolation, 
each remains a fragment of the total; each presents a partial view and 
a limited approach to the study of man and his relations with his 
fellows and with the community and with nature, 

There is specialization within specialization. One psychologist 
concerns himself with white rats, a second with attitude measure- 
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ment. One sociologist deals with population, a second with spatial 
movement and occupational mobility within a community. One 
political scientist studies constitutional law, a second investigates 
political parties. Other specialties exist within each specialization 
in each specialization. 

Notable results have been achieved through this focusing of intelli- 
gence on restricted bodies of subject matter. Huge masses of data 
have been accumulated in the individual social sciences and signifi- 
cant conclusions arrived at. 

But specialization has had another notable outcome. Accumulated 
data tend to be uncoordinated and understanding tends to be 
centered not on people as they are in the community but on a rela- 
tively narrow phase of their thinking or behavior. 

Over-all emphases must be given to analysis and synthesis, to an 
organismic if shallower view, and to a limited if deeper perception. 
In developing a frame of reference, the problems are those of 
magnitude and nature: What is to be the range of the interconnected 
data? What should be the governing principle for organizing the 
data? 

Apply the point specifically to the consideration of public opinion 
and propaganda, an area to which data have been contributed 
mainly by four sources: political science, sociology, psychology, and 
market research. Each has tended to be governed by special interests. 
Subject matter and methods have varied so that each has got at a 
segment of public opinion. The political scientist has tended to con- 
cern himself with large, principally governmental, problems and 
ideas and to utilize qualitative and descriptive methods. ‘The psy- 
chologist has been quantitative and experimental; his problems and 
his orientation have tended to be of circumscribed dimensions and 
his objective to analyze not a movement or a doctrine, but an indi- 
vidual. ‘The sociologist has counted and measured but has, more 
often than the psychologist, used qualitative analysis and concepts in 
studying groups, communities, and social institutions. The market 
research man has riveted his attention on minute problems and has 
wound up with exact, commercially useful results. 

Out of differing immediate objects of concern have come varying 
analytic techniques and approaches to the problem of accumulating 
and organizing knowledge. These lead to totally different views of 
people's interrelations, institutions, and behavior. At the one termi- 
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nal of the distribution of subject matter and method is a political 
scientists thought that a civilization is the smallest unit of data 
serving to illuminate the phenomena within any single nation.® At 
the other end is a market researcher's finding that 74.7 per cent of 
all persons in the United States above the age of eight drink coffee 
during the winter. 

It is a hazardous thing to generalize in this way about social 
science specialists, for there are sizable individual differences among 
the practitioners in any one field at one time and there are differences 
also in point of time. But there is also a kind of central tendency in 
each social science area and it is to the average distinctions that we 
have referred. 

Public opinion research and thinking have had a separatist 
character; emergent data and concepts have tended to be isolated 
and fragmentary. Conceptualization of the concrete problems of 
public opinion may proceed by identifying different degrees and 
species of interconnectedness among materials and ideas. 

To provide an overview of the public opinion field, an integrat- 
ing theory must satisfy two criteria. One is that the frame of reference 
must allow for emphasis on the principal areas which yield major 
public opinion data. The second requirement is that the theory be 
neither so narrow as to fail to see the public opinion forest nor so 
grand as to overlook the research finding trees. 


Conceptual framework of this book 


Power and freedom are our terms of reference for thinking about 
public opinion and propaganda. Public opinion and propaganda 
are power phenomena; both possess the ability—potential or kinetic 
—to achieve intended results. Power, that is, the ability to determine 
ends and to constrain means, conflicts with freedom, the absence of 
restraints. Where power is exercised, freedom shrinks. 

There is a seeming paradox. Power diminishes freedom; the 
absence of power diminishes freedom. If no agent of the community 
—government or any other—lacks competence, let us say to prevent or 
alleviate widespread distress occasioned by unemployment, the 
people in that community are rendered less free to sustain and 
advance themselves. Power is an imperative if goals are to be 
achieved, if things are to get done. But the application of power is 
always selective; the attained objectives and the things done curtail 
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the liberty of some while promoting that of others. Both power and 
freedom are essential if the individual’s welfare is to be protected, if 
the total society is to progress. 

Power may extinguish freedom for the many; yet power may be 
so canalized as to be an agency for expanding the freedom of the 
many. Public opinion may, for instance, punish instantly any devia- 
tion from an established order, or it may tolerate or even encourage 
substantial non-conformance in many respects, In the one case 
effective community power has created an unfree society; in the 
others, the power of the community is so exercised as to further the 
freedom of the individual. Power and freedom are not antithetical; 
without political power, as represented by government, there could 
be Httle liberty for the great mass of people whose lives and 
property would be always at the mercy of brawnier and more 
rapacious persons. Nor are power and freedom identical. Totali- 
tarian nations exemplify the vastness of the distinction. 

In a democracy, the fundamental issue is not freedom versus power, 
but their reconciliation. The problem is to restrain power while 
facilitating its actions, to create and organize vast power while 
maximizing liberty. The philosophical issue is not either/or; it is 
how much of what kind ought to be combined and organized accord- 
ing to what system. The scientific issue is descriptive and analytical: 
the determination of what power and freedom arrangements exist, 
what changes take place in consequents when antecedents are 
modified, what species of antecedents lead to what consequents. 

At the bottom of determinations about the organization of power 
and freedom are decisions about public opinion and propaganda. 
Every group and every institution in the community is the product 
and the vehicle of public opinion and propaganda. The military, the 
church, the school, government, labor, farm, management, profes- 
sional groups—all take their strength from the configuration and the 
mass of the opinions that they implement and the skill with which 
they activate or neutralize other opinion patterns and masses. 

Our basic point is that force or any institution or agency is an 
expression of public opinion in action, that all power resolves itself 
into different forms of public opinion power. Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell observes: *° 


Armies are useless unless the soldiers believe in the cause for which they 
are fighting. ... Law is impotent unless it is generally respected. Economic 
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institutions depend upon respect for the law.... Religious opinion has 
often proved itself more powerful than the State....On such grounds it 
might be said that opinion is the ultimate power in social affairs. 


Is this, however, a half-truth on the ground that the conclusive 
power is force, which generates opinion just as opinion creates force? 
No, for opinion is pivotal. To speak of force creating opinion is 
simply to identify one of the factors that may shape opinion. Guns 
may “persuade” persons at whom they are leveled, but so may 
propaganda leaflets or church sermons. 

To talk in turn of opinion creating government is merely to 
designate one of the institutions shaped by the opinions of groups 
of people. Propaganda, violent or non-violent, is power; behind 
propaganda may be force, but behind force is always the power of 
the agencies forming public opinion. 

The dictum of Hume that “It is on opinion only that govern- 
ments are founded,” must be followed by the observation of Harwood 
L. Childs," “The more important question is, on what is opinion 
itself founded?” Public opinion is omnipotent. Is propaganda like- 
wise omnipotent in forming public opinion? Exploration of this 
question is a matter of appraising the relative impact of differing 
verbal action, and other propaganda influences. 

Hunger, a leaking roof, and ragged clothing are stimuli likely to 
give ideas to the people on whom they are at work. What those ideas 
may be will, however, vary with the effective propaganda of the time 
and place, In one nation, resultant ideas may be pathological—the 
rest of the world, comfortably situated, is withholding things from 
the have-nots, and there should be more equitable distribution of 
the world’s goods, even at the cost of war. In another country, the 
ideas may be of the “work and win” variety, a tightened belt and 
intensified toil being the accepted way out of the difficulties. It is 
not goods, shelter, or clothing as such that prompt individuals or 
groups to acquire specific attitudes or do particular acts; it is these 
and other factors as they are colored and illuminated by idea systems 
and doctrines that account for people's sentiments and behavior. In 
the formulation of those unarticulated major assumptions and 
articulated principal interpretations, propaganda—the spreading of 
ideas conditioning opinions and deeds—occupies a central place. 

In any case, where there is freedom there are many publics, many 
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opinions, and many propagandas. Individual public opinion and 
propaganda powers are formed, strengthened, or weakened as com- 
plicated, interacting causes and effects of the social, psychological, 
and political environment in which they exist. 

Full investigation of all the ramifications of the public opinion 
and propaganda power pattern requires collation and analysis of all 
social science, for environmental forms exemplified by agencies like 
schools, religion, family organization and functioning, and cultural 
heritage influence as well as express public opinion and propaganda 
essences and forms. 

Such a complete undertaking necessitates not an undergraduate 
textbook but an encyclopedia. Application of our frame of reference 
is less ambitious. Basic social phenomena like heritage and religion 
are so nearly inflexible and so vast that the propagandist, except in 
the most extraordinary circumstances, cannot hope to shape their 
content or influence. In the novel, 1984, George Orwell describes 
a totalitarian society in which a nation’s history was continually 
reshaped by the regime through constant, thorough rewriting and 
through singleness of propaganda. In democratic practice, however, 
the propagandist cannot cast and recast the basic institutions of 
society, though he may attempt (in the face of quite certain opposi- 
tion or competition by other propagandists) to introduce one or 
another theme. 

Therefore, selectivity being inevitable, we have chosen to stress 
matters like the mass media, interest groups, propaganda techniques, 
and bases on which opinions are formed. These are the devices, 
avenues, and data most nearly usable and most often used by the 
propagandist who aims his materials at adults already substantially 
formed by social and psychological stimuli and complexes of vari- 
ables. 

Analysis of the organization and process of public opinion and 
propaganda power may proceed by dissecting parts of the concrete 
question: 


How can we measure public opinion and propaganda 
of which groups and individuals are instruments 
communicating through what media of communication 
to what audience 
with what effects 
with the use of what propaganda techniques of presentation? 
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The question can be put more simply, though with some loss of 
comprehensiveness, in this way: 


Who 
says what 
to whom 
through what media 
with what effects? 


The broader question approaches more nearly the scope of this 
book. In studying the anatomy of public opinion, however, even 
the more comprehensive formulation is inadequate. The anatomical 
metaphor may be related to our terms of reference, power and 
freedom. We are concerned with public opinion and propaganda as 
necessary power sources and manifestations. But we are also 
interested in freedom and its reconciliation with power. Thus we 
may study the anatomy of public opinion biologically, and medically, 
too. Our interest being not only descriptive and analytical, but 
normative as well, we take as materials relevant to our subject the 
possible methods for improving the public opinion and propaganda 
situations encountered and the available ways of controlling what 
seem to be undesirable aspects of their organization. 

To promote economical and unrepetitious presentation, we shall 
articulate only at occasional points in the following discussion the 
premises that we have set forth here. Underlying and connecting the 
entire text, however, is the concept that generalizations and data 
about public opinion and propaganda are generalizations and data 
about the structure and distribution of power and freedom in the 
community. 


2 
Measurement of Public Opinion 


UP To THIS POINT WE HAVE DISCUSSED THE MEANING AND CONCEPTUALIZA- 
tion of public opinion and propaganda. We concern ourselves now 
with the ways of assessing public opinion. To know what public 
„opinion does, or what is done to public opinion under diverse con- 
ditions, we need to begin with some understanding of how public 
opinion is and can be measured, the difficulties of measurement, the 
proposed solutions, and the criteria of competent measurement. 
Thereafter, we shall deal with the realities of public opinion and 
propaganda in operation through interest groups and group leaders, 
through the mass media, and with the use of varying propaganda 
methods. 


INTRODUCTION 


To know the state of public opinion anywhere, to find out how 
much power it possesses in any concrete situation, to ascertain how 
it is influenced in specific circumstances and how, in turn, it influ- 
ences the propagandists’ tactics and strategy, an early requisite is 
to devise ways of determining what and how people think or feel 
about whatever issues we desire data. 

The problem of how best to gauge people's judgments and 
attitudes is not new. Necessarily, anyone desiring to achieve or hold 
great power must have information about what is going on inside 
the heads of the general citizenry and particular groups of persons. 
Methods of estimating public opinion must have been developed 
with the beginnings of political and social organization, because the 
power status of leaders is a function of their use of propagandistic 
instruments, whether those devices be composed largely of terror, of 
persuasion, or of an amalgam of the two. 

15 
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In the middle of the twentieth century, the emphasis in America 
is on efforts to make quantitative appraisals of public opinion. 
Quantitative method in social science, while not unique to this 
country, has received greatest attention in the United States. 
Measurement in psychology, sociology, personnel work, public ad- 
ministration, and other areas has been a durable American interest 
and has been reflected in our approaches to gauging public opinion. 
Characteristically American is the designation, “inexact, haphazard 
methods of determining public reaction,” 1 to refer to use by govern- 
ment officials for opinion analysis of such data as: reports of field 
agents in direct contact with the public, letters of complaint and 
praise, radio and press comment, Congressional developments, inter- 
est group representations, overheard conversations, gossip, and 
friends’ remarks. 

Objections to such bases for evaluating public opinion are 
thorough-going. Questions are raised as to the extent to which the 
data gathered mirror the opinions of unusual, non-representativ » 
individuals or groups; whether people may substantially obtrude 
their preconceptions into the analysis and interpretation of the data; 
whether the different species of data, being necessarily at least some- 
what noncomparable, can be integrated effectively; whether data 
can be understood at all adequately in the absence of information 
illuminating the bases, constancy, strength, and correlatives of sup- 
posed opinions; whether the degree of error in the emergent judg- 
ment of the analyst can be estimated. 

Positive criteria for assessing opinion analysis techniques may 
readily be deduced from the major elements and purposes of the 
measurement process. First is the necessity of locating for analysis a 
group of persons who will constitute an index of opinion among the 
larger population in whom we are interested. Second is the establish- 
ment of situations to facilitate eliciting or observing, recording, and 
evaluating the desired data so that the accident of the analyst's 
personality or intellect will not affect the findings. Third is the 
requirement that the information gathered give to the analyst 
adequate cues as to the dimensions of the public opinion measured 
—direction, causation, and depth. Fourth is the requisite that the 
opinion-gauging procedure be carried on in such a manner as to 
enable competent people to judge or repeat the process. 

To meet these criteria, public opinion researchers have used a 
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wide variety of techniques that have resulted in numbers and per- 
centages said by some to represent significant and fairly exact results. 
Others have said that the end product is grossly inaccurate and an 
unmitigated evil, and that if the pollster need not be kept under 
lock and key, he should at least be licensed. 

Understanding of the methods, the data, and the issues of public 
opinion measurement necessitates exploration of the technical 
aspects of the subject. It is perfectly possible to become knowledge- 
able—though not expert—about polling and other quantitative 
devices without mastery of mathematics and statistical methodology. 
The major prerequisites are awareness of the meaning of percentages 
and averages (which all good students may be presumed to have) 
and absence of fear of simple numbers (which not all good students 
have; some quail at tables). Measurement necessarily involves 
numbers; the student who fears statistics is urged to gird his intel- 
lectual loins. He needs not mathematical wizardry, but only intel- 
ligence, to follow and assimilate the discussion of the means for 
assaying public opinion. 

The methods for probing public opinion may be variously 
classified. In this discussion, we shall consider the approaches to 
measuring public opinion under two categories: polls and alterna- 
tives to polls. The principles and the logic of both are overlapping; 
convenience is the reason for the dichotomy. 

Included in the major matters related to polling are the selection 
and framing of questions, interviewing, sampling, and the inter- 
pretation of poll results. Measures other than polls include scales 
and tests, informal and depth interviews, mail questionnaires, 
Mass Observation, and the analysis of the content of published 
materials. After presenting data on the methods and the problems 
in these areas, we shall examine three basic aspects of measurement: 
accuracy (and we shall take here as case examples pre-election polls 
and the appraisal of anti-Semitism); the utility, if any, of public 
opinion measurement in furthering democratic ideals and processes; 
the controls, if any, that can or should be established over the 
personnel and machinery of measurement. 

In effect, our intention is to provide an over-all view of the techni- 
cal phases of public opinion measurement, to observe its operation in 
two important fields, and to consider the impact on the democratic 
scene. 
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METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 
Polls 


During the 1948 presidential campaign, Dewey, universally pre- 
dicted the winner by the pollsters, was silent on the adequacy of 
polls. But Truman derided them as “sleeping polls” and Wallace 
said, “Give Gallup enough Roper and he'll hang both of them.” 

Just after the 1948 election, Wilfred J. Funk, who had been editor 
of the Literary Digest in 1936, expressed sympathy for the pollsters, 
saying, “I shudder to think of the stock jokes they'll run into.” 
“Comic” references there were in great number. Navy, the underdog, 
unfurled at the 1948 football game with Army, its traditional adver- 
sary, a banner with the advice, “Gallup Picks Army. We can’t Lose.” 
(The game wound up in a tie.) On a television show, a stooge 
remarked to a famed comedian, “With your talent, you'll go far.” 
“Thank you,” replied the comic, “What’s your name?” To resound- 
ing laughter, the answer came: “Gallup.” 

Samuel Stouffer, Director of the Laboratory of Social Relations at 
Harvard University, reported that the Indiana legislature had risen 
for one minute of silent meditation in memory of Gallup. But, said 
Stouffer, this action was really a tribute, for it was the Indiana 
legislature that, a century ago, is supposed to have passed a bill 
decreeing that v should equal 3.14 in order to simplify arithmetical 
operations.? 

Dean J. L. O'Sullivan of the Marquette University College of 
Journalism stated that polls are “gibberish.” Contrariwise, Gideon 
Seymour, Minneapolis Star and Minneapolis Tribune editor, spoke 
for “a very considerable number of newspaper editors who still 
have great faith in the measurement of public opinion.” 

The issue of the competency and utility of measurement had, of 
course, been discussed before 1948. For example, “The Public 
Opinion Poll—Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde?” had been the subject of a 
scholarly symposium a scant decade previously in a leading profes- 
sional journal.’ 

Understanding of the continuing problems in the use and misuse 
of polls requires consideration of the questions put to respondents, 
methods of interviewing the people questioned, the determination 
of what people to interview, and the conclusions drawn from ob- 
tained answers. These matters are examined below. They are not 
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discrete aspects of polling; all are interconnected. Panel reinterview- 
ing, for example, is considered under the head of variations in 
sampling methods. Such reinterviewing, however, is a device that is 
useful additionally in coping with the problems presented by 
question formulation, single interviews, and the measurement of 
intensity of opinions. 


Question content and form 


Question design. To measure public opinion, the pollster asks 
questions. Because public opinion, like other forms of power, is 
multidimensional, effective questioning must get at the direction 
of respondents’ opinions and, in addition, be competent to describe 
other salient facets of people’s judgments and attitudes. In fact, 
according to some critics, the pollsters have been content to assess 
superficial opinion statements through the use of superficial 
methods. George Gallup * has summarized major poll criticisms: 

1. Questions are asked of individuals ignorant of the issue being surveyed. 
2. Question wordings are understood differently by different persons. 
3. Those who give snap judgments are not distinguished from those who 
have weighed the issue. 
4. Entire reliance is generally placed upon “yes” and “no” answers, where- 


as some complex issues cannot be reduced to a single dichotomous —~ 


question. ; 
5. The “why” of public opinion is ignored. 
6. The intensity with which opinions are held is disregarded. 


A systematic approach for meeting these criticisms has been 
described by Gallup in his “quintamensional plan of question 
design.” The word “quintamensional” is used because the method 
provides a fivefold probing of opinion. Exemplifying the technique 
is a poll on filibustering: 


STEP 1. Filter question. Will you tell me what a “filibuster in Congress” 
means to you? 

STEP 2. Open question. What, if anything, should Congress do about 
filibustering? 

STEP 3. Dichotomous question. It has been suggested that the Senate 
change its rules so that a simple majority can call for an end to 
discussion, instead of a two-thirds majority as is now the case. Do 
you approve or disapprove of this change? 

STEP 4. Reasons why. Why do you feel this way? à 

STEP 5. Intensity. How strongly do you feel about this—very strongly, 

“fairly strongly, or not at all strongly? 
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In the illustration given, a single question is asked about each 
phase, but, says Gallup, “Within each major category any number 
of questions can be asked, depending upon the issue and the 
circumstances.” 

Stuart C. Dodd, director of the University of Washington’s Public 
Opinion Laboratory, has proposed two additions to the quintamen- 
sional design. What we may call a septamensional design would 
round out Gallup’s five-part method by including: (6) Connected- 
ness or membership questions aimed at finding out the respondent's 
connections with the question presented, as whether he or members 
of his family would be affected by one or another resolution of the 
issue; and (7) Activity questions to ascertain what the interviewee 
has actually done in relation to the question asked. 

The effort in this multiphase and multiple questioning is to obtain 
a measurement of public opinion that will be an adequate index of 
its significance, of the extent to which it is firmly rooted, of its 
motivations and manifestations. What is involved in such question- 
ing is seen by examining in some detail major problems in the 
selection, form, and content of polling materials. 

As a preliminary, we note that the quintamensional and septamen- 
sional designs measure neither five nor seven dimensions of opinion. 
The questions included in each design overlap. In the case of the 
open and dichotomous questions in the Gallup design, only the form 
of question differs; they are different ways of measuring a single 
dimension—the direction of the individual's opinion on the issue 
presented. In the instance of the other questions, the aspects of 
opinion assessed appear intertwined in a complicated way so that 
the answers provide cues to only partially different opinion 
phenomena, 

To analyze question design we need a theory of the nature and 
number of opinion dimensions. Conforming to the frame of reference 
taking public opinion as a species of power, we may use a physical 
analogy. Force (a kind of power) is defined by its direction and 
magnitude or strength. Similarly, opinion is characterized by direc- 
tion and intensity. However, a third attribute of public opinion 
requires consideration—genesis. We need to know not only the 
direction and strength of opinion, but, to comprehend and perhaps 
influence its manifestations, we must know its origins, its roots, its 
reasons for being, how it got to be what it is. Actually, then, we may 
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speak of public opinion as tridimensional, the dimensions being 
direction, intensity, and genesis. The role of questioning is to get 
at one or another of these dimensions in whole or in part, through 
the use of one or another approach. 

This interpretation seems to be fruitful in application to the 
problem of question design. All except the open and dichotomous 
questions in the quintamensional and septamensional formulations 
appear to serve the purpose of assessing the roots or strength of 
opinions. We deal with the exceptions after examination of the 
remaining questions. The filter question, seeking to assay knowledge 
about an issue, enables us to separate out the informed from the 
uninformed persons. In doing so, it sheds light on one of the genetic 
elements in the production of opinions. Asking people for the “why” 
of their opinions illuminates further the ground on which opinions 
are held—though information and expressed reasons, singly or in 
combination, will ordinarily not provide a sufficient explanation of 
opinion bases. Inquiry about the individual’s connections with an 
issue will yield data also relative to the reasons for his opinions, the 
hypothesis being that personal, family, or other involvement with an 
issue prompts him to believe thus or so. In fact, connectedness may 
also explain intensity—just as reasons “why” opinions are held may 
be correlated with both connectedness and intensity. “I think that 
college professors are an incompetent lot of fools because my son...” 
is a “why” statement, that, appropriately completed, furnishes inten- 
sity in supplying connectedness information. Similarly, the respon- 
dent's description of the activities he has pursued to implement his 
opinion is another index of opinion strength. 

All these questions are useful inasmuch as both opinion genesis 
and intensity are complex variables accounted for and described 
only by a multiplicity of data. But organized under the two rubrics 
of opinion origin and strength, respondents’ replies to the questions 
cited in the quintamensional or septamensional designs appear to 
Supply inadequate data. What, we may ask, of such factors as the 
individual's personality make-up and values system as genetic 
opinion variables? Or we may in turn investigate the reasons for the 
personality make-up and value system. Getting at the reasons for 
bases of reasons is a long chain indeed in the measurement of public 
Opinion. 

Much simpler, apparently, is the matter of measuring opinion 
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direction. The student should observe that the second and third 
steps of the quintamensional design, the open.and dichotomous 
questions, are different ways of measuring a single attitudinal dimen- 
sion—the direction of the individual’s opinion on the issue presented. 
The open-ended type of question is in relatively, not wholly, un- 
limited terms. It is not so open as “What do you think of the 
universe?” but does have the merit of allowing the respondent to 
state his position for himself without having to adjust himself to the 
mold imposed by the interviewer. An open question, though, like 
“In your opinion, what is the most important problem the U. S. 
Government must solve in the next year?” has manifold defects. The 
requirement that the interviewee find and put together accurate and 
understandable words is a severe verbal task; what the respondent 
says may be an unconsidered, scarcely comprehended statement 


‘that he recently heard or read; classification and statistical treatment 
_ of obtained answers is difficult. Moreover, the interviewing problem 


is greatly complicated. Necessarily, the interviewer must ask follow- 
up questions and make delicate judgments as to when and how the 


additional questions are to be put. In addition, the collection of 


data becomes a slow and expensive affair. 

The disadvantages of the open form are largely remedied by set- 
ting before the respondent alternatives from which he makes a 
selection. Possessing difficulties of its own, this cafeteria style of 
question closely resembles the multiple-choice type of item used in 
educational and psychological testing, as in the following example:* 


Which one of these statements do you come closest to agreeing 
with? . i 

' X 
Profits are not necessary to make our economic system work, and the 


government should take all of them away in taxes. 


Some profits are necessary, but the government should tax away all profits 
over a certain amount. 


There shouldn't be any top limit on profits, but the government should 
tax big profits at a higher percentage rate than small profits. 

There shouldn't be any top limit on profits, but the government should 
tax all profits at the same rate. 

The government shouldn't tax profits at all. 


This kind of question yields answers that lend themselves to easy 
statistical treatment, constitutes a relatively simple situation for the 
interviewer, is an aid to the inarticulate interviewee incapable of 
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finding adequate words in which to fit his opinions. On the other 
hand, the obtained statistics may be deceptive in that the respond- 
ents’ choices may not reflect accurately what they think. Any inter- 
viewee is limited by the rigid framework of ready-made questions and 
alternatives that may not at all mesh with the operations of his 
mind and may provide inadequate opportunity to ascertain his 
thinking. The turn of the question-maker’s phrase may turn the 
interviewee’s mind in an unanticipated and unknown direction. 
The way out of the dilemma of what form of question to use, as 
proposed in the quintamensional design and in wide current use, is 
employ the open-ended device in try-out interviewing in order to 
help determine the way the final poll questions and options should 
be formulated. The result is cafeteria question content built on what 
people themselves say and think as indicated by the findings of the 
Open-ended material. If only two options are included in the 
question, the cafeteria form is given the label “dichotomous.” If 
Open-ended questions reveal that it is impossible to establish a 
uniform cafeteria pattern for interviewees, the restrictive approach 
is discarded and the original free method is retained. No matter 
what form of question is utilized, however, one aspect of opinion is 
measured when the substance of the question itself deals, let us say, 
with opinion direction; the open-ended and limited option forms 
are different ways of getting at the same facet of opinion. 
Particularly in dealing with subtle and complex issues, the open- 
technique may be used throughout the survey. It may be used not 
only to gauge direction, but also to canvass the origins and intensity 
Opinions. When questions are so employed with sufficient depth 
and breadth, the interview tends to become a different measurement 
device alternative to the usual poll approach of highly delimited 
question and answer materials. . ` 
In effect, the problem of question design in a survey to gauge 
public opinion becomes an issue of what tools the surveyor is willing 
and able to utilize to measure what dimensions of opinion. The 
Most nearly adequate polling picture of public opinion will be 
achieved by multidimensional measurement through the use, as we 
shall observe, of multiple questioning. f 
Selection of poll topics. Poll questions do not select themselves in 
any automatic fashion. Just what subject matter and phase of a 
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given topic are chosen for survey purposes sets the limits within 
which further analysis will take place. Of particular interest is the 
issue of whether the choice of subject in the polls is one-sided. 
Though there has been no systematic study of the extent, if any, to 
which polls tend to select and emphasize specific attitudes, one 
investigation suggests that in the field of labor, at least, the polling 
process is tendentious. 

The psychologist Arthur W. Kornhauser,’ set out to answer the 
question of one-sidedness in polls by examining all the poll material 
dealing with labor in the published reports of the’ leading polling 
agencies from 1940 to 1945 inclusive. Organizations whose questions 
were analyzed included Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion (AIPO), Roper’s Fortune Poll, Psychological Corporation, 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC), the Minnesota Poll, 
and the Iowa Poll. Altogether 155 questions were studied: 8 were 
found to be favorable to labor; 66 were classified as neutral or 
doubtful; and 81 were categorized as antilabor. Polls, Kornhauser 
concludes, are decidedly biased against labor. 


The simple outstanding fact is that the poll questions concentrate heavily 
on negative and vulnerable aspects of organized labor. The most common 
themes have to do with what the public thinks about wartime strikes, make- 
work rules, undemocratic union practices, and similar points with respect 
to which labor is under attack. By contrast, the essential functions and 
positive accomplishments of unions in protecting and improving the lot 
of working people are rarely mentioned. 


Is Kornhauser’s conclusion sound? Henry C. Link and Albert D. 
Freiberg,’ of the Psychological Corporation, one of the organizations 
whose questions were studied, reply: Kornhauser claims that for 
almost every question pointing up the unions’ faults or possible 
faults, there should be a question pointing up their virtues. But 
“Should a chemist who is doing a scientific job to extend the use of 
oil do a parallel study for coal in order to preserve the balance in 
his competitive field? Should the political scientist or sociologist, 
whenever he presents a fact unfavorable to big business, make an 
equally harsh criticism of big labor unions?” 

Gallup's * answer, in substance, was that he was reporting the news, 
for during the period covered by the investigation, proposals and 
comments about curbing labor far outnumbered those in the con- 
trary direction. 
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Kornhauser, not impressed by the “popular interest” argument, 
states: 


Compared to many of the questions actually used, one can readily 
suggest others of equal appeal which would bring out favorable and 
approved points about labor, thus serving to balance the picture. Why no 
questions, for example, on labor's decisive support of President Roosevelt 
and his program of social legislation? Why only a rare reference to what 
organized labor has done for its own members? Why nothing on labor's 
fight for a strict price control? Or, more broadly, on whether unions help 
protect the interests of the common people; whether they serve as a useful 
counterweight to the power of big business. 


Gallup makes the point that the subject matter of questions comes 
from newspaper editors, members of Congress, heads of government 
agencies, and other interested persons. 

Our suggestion is that the individual's attitude toward labor or 
any other large-scale phenomenon is a complicated entity that can 
be understood only when multiple attitudinal facets are explored. 
The poll reader is misled because he is given only a portion of the 
data. Under this interpretation, the Kornhauser thesis appears sub- 
stantially to be validated. Polls were, during the time investigated 
and on the subject examined, one-sided. The remarks of the Korn- 
hauser critics amount to justifications of polling on one side of the 
issue. Perhaps practical considerations may deter the analyst from 
probing further in concrete circumstances, but the incompleteness 
of the obtained data must render indeterminate the information 
presented. 

Question construction. Whether the issue be labor or any other 
matter, differences in the make-up of the question will yield differ- 
ences in the answers given by respondents. Even the same question 
wording when put to different persons may be variously interpreted 
by the persons interviewed, so that in effect different questions have 
been asked of those interrogated. In both instances the result is to 
cast doubt on the meaning of poll findings, unless the pollster has 
experimental data to support the meaningful character of his 
questions, 

No other aspect of the polling process has been so intensively 
Studied as the tremendous potential influence of question variation 
on interviewees’ answers. Actually, the difficulties that may be 
attached to particular poll questions flow from the totality of the 
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variables in the interview situation—the personality and the educa- 
tional and intellectual characteristics of the respondent, the nature 
of the issue on which the question is asked, the time and circum- 
stances of the interview, the inabliity of the poll-taker to foresee 
respondents’ interpretations and question ramifications and to stuff 
them into simple alternatives put in simple language. As a con- 
sequence of these factors, what the interviewee says may be a 
reaction to something other than the idea intended by the pollster. 
For example, the question, “Do you take many colored pictures?” 
produced no difficulty in a study of photographic film until a Negro 
population was interviewed. But polls must not be adjudged as 
necessarily subject to endless ambiguity and vast error, for precas- 
tions may be taken against difficulties of question meaning. Each vf 
the elements of the poll question is a possible stimulus for respond- 
ent confusion and misdirection, but neither confusion nor misdirec- 
tion is inherent in poll questions. 

In practice, alternatives presented in poll questions may be too 
few to include all the principal possibilities, too many to be appre- 
hended, or too long to be understood by the respondent, too brief 
and simplified to match the interviewees’ thinking, too great in dis- 
tances between attractively stated middle-of-the-road positions and 
extreme options that tend to be rejected because they are presented 
as tips of a verbal continuum. Individual words or phrases also may 
be sources of miscuing. To include positively prestiged materials 
in a particular alternative is to pile up favorable responses to that 
option. Respondents tend to select alternatives with words like 
“reasonable” or “fair” or alternatives associated explicity or impli- 
citly in the question with favorably regarded people or symbols. 
When the question includes words with whose meaning the inter- 
viewee is unfamiliar the significance of his reply is blurred; when 
the question sets an issue for uninterested and uninformed persons, 

` they are likely to respond by selecting an option that represents not 
their opinion of the proposal but their unfriendliness toward evil or 
their wish to have virtue triumph. 

Referring to this instance in which a correlated value system 
masquerades as a specific remedy when an option is chosen, the 
psychologist Cartwright ® says: 


A serious defect in the average public opinion poll is that by posing 
issues to a person it is possible to get him to select among proposals about 
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which he has little knowledge and little conviction. Under these circum- 
stances, “overwhelming” support of a proposal, in the sense that a large 
number of persons select it, does not necessarily mean at all that the public 
is intensely anxious to have the proposal adopted. It may mean that most 
people know little or nothing about the details of the proposal but see it 
as being related to some value which they do accept. 


For example,*® the question, “Do you favor compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes?” would probably produce many “yes” answers 
when the interviewees meant, “We ought to have labor peace.” 

What an interviewee has in mind is, evidently, not always given 

_ adequate opportunity for expression because of the way the question 
is formulated. The ingredients of the poll question mark the limits 
within which respondents may voice their opinions. 

A mountain of research supports the generalization that poll 
findings may be substantialy altered by changing parts of the poll 
question. One example is given in a study dealing with variations 
in options.‘ In mid-1945, the National Opinion Research Center 
asked: “Would you be in favor of or would you be against a law 
that would require boys to take a year’s military training after the 
war when they become 18 years old?” Results were: 


Per cent 
Favor military training 
Oppose military training i 
Undecided > ea Reel et ee oo SAHIN COLAS? 8 


Attitude toward peacetime conscription was assessed also in this 
way: “If the government had two billion dollars a year to spend, 
Would you rather have it spent on a program of better regular 
education in the schools, or on a program of compulsory military 
training in the Army or Navy?” : 

Findings were greatly changed: 


i Per cent 
Regular education h.en e Foame aan 56 
Compulsory military training ........... 25 
Neither or both .............-4+ 11 
Undecided 8 


Confronted with the alternative of being for or against military 
training, three out of four people selected the favorable option. How- 
ever, when the alternative was shifted to education as against 
military training, only one in four selected the military program 
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option. Here is a dramatic illustration of how greatly opinion find- 
ings may be a function of the way a problem is presented—in this 
case on the precise character of the alternatives. What the individual 
selects depends on what he is offered. 

Another aspect of research interest is shown in investigations of the 
extent to which prestige names may influence responses. Using 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's name as a variable in connection with 
Army-Navy unification, one study by Valerie Tamulonis 1? employed 
a question form reading: “General Eisenhower says the Army and 
Navy should be combined... .” When Eisenhower was named as 
favoring the plan, 49 per cent of the respondents approved unifica- 
tion, but only 29 per cent approved the proposal when Eisenhower's 
name was omitted. 

Do such studies represent documentation of the obvious? Perhaps 
—though one may hold, too, that the so-called obvious has a way of 
becoming obvious only after it has been demonstrated. In any event, 
other research examples may be given of findings that do not appear 
to be quite so predictable. Tamulonis 1 compared answers obtained 
when the same question was put in specific and in general terms. 
One form was: “If a young single woman is doing exactly the same 
kind of work which she is doing as well as a married man with 
children, do you think she should receive exactly the same rate of 
pay?” The second phraseology was: “Do you think women should or 
should not receive the same rate of pay as men for the same work?” 
To the specific question, 66 per cent answered “Yes” as compared 
with 77 per cent for the more general question. People are apparently 
ready to accept as desirable the abstraction of equality, but tend to 
be given pause by a broad hint that equal treatment in some cir- 
cumstances may have unequal effects, 

The data suggest that different results obtained by varying 
question wordings are actually experimental demonstrations assess- 
ing the influence of particular variables on opinion. Another example 
of this point is a pair of questions indicating that respondents 
thought a given idea was better for others than for themselves.1* A 
personalized question on hospital care used by the Opinion Research 
Corporation read: “If you could get some insurance for which you 
paid a certain amount each month to cover any hospital costs you 
might need in the future, would you rather do that or would you 
rather pay the hospital what it charges you each time?” 
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An impersonalized question was asked by the National Opinion 
Research Center: “Some people have a kind of insurance for which 
they pay a certain amount each month to cover any hospital care 
they or their families may have in the future. Do you think this is 
a good idea or a bad idea?” 

Following are the results, not wholly comparable, but illustrating 
in a general way the impact of question content on replies: 


Personalized Impersonalized 
Option Per cent Option Per cent 
Prefer insurance .. . 66 Good idea ce IMITI; 92 
Rather pay each time . 28 a ee eee 4 
No opinion .......... 6 No opinii a es viajes). ys 4 


The differing responses in this case may be taken to be a rough 
measure of the prestige attached to the general label of insurance. 
Varying answers in other cases are simply indexes of the effect of 
other variables. An example of a differential in a political question 
is the finding when people were asked in 1948:15 “If the presidential 
election were held today, how would you vote—for Dewey, for 
Truman, for Wallace, or for Thurmond?” The percentage picking 
Dewey was 46. When Dewey and Truman were transposed in the 
question so that it read, “If the presidential election were held 
today, how would you vote—for Truman, for Dewey, for Wallace, 
or for Thurmond?” the Dewey percentage shrank to 41 per cent. In 
this instance, the flexible Dewey percentage is a cue to the extent to 
which political opinions in that election were unstructured, that is, 
not firmly based and. built. 

Wording affects answers, but differing words carry unlike ideas and 
emphases so that the overall meaning of the question is changed 
when modifications are introduced into the constituent elements of 
the question or of the options from which the interviewee may 
choose, It is true that responses can be varied by using “good” or 
“bad” words and phrases, by placing options at the beginning or 
end of a series or by omitting them altogether from the alternative 
answers explicitly presented to the respondent, by including or 
omitting qualifications, by incorporating stereotypes for getting at 
precisely what lies in the interviewees’ thoughts (as in the previous 
example, where the stereotype favoring labor peace is what the 
respondent means when he approves compulsory labor disputes 
arbitration) . 
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The implication is that the poll analyst cannot know which of the 
several possible percentages elicited by given questions describes 
the individual's opinion. Poll adherents’ replies take five forms. 

One is the pollsters’ stress on trying out different question formu- 
lations before any are selected for actual use. Close reading of 
questions may reveal potential difficulties and verbal traps. It is 
reasonable to suspect ambiguity in references like “reform” or 
“American way of life”; it is evident that including Stalin or George 
Washington will slant replies. Where doubt persists, different forms 
of the question may be submitted to people in the community to 
disclose weaknesses in- the question. Gallup, for instance, has 
reported that “a question may be reworded as many as six times or 
more before it is submitted in its final form to the national sample. 
In some instances as many as twenty-five to fifty different wordings 
have been tried out.” 16 

Second is the thought that “correct” is a meaningless word here, 
since each question form probes a different facet of the individual 
under different circumstances. Third is the inference that a fuller 
description of the individual's opinions is obtained when a number 
of correlated questions are used. Fourth is the point that the prin- 
cipal value of obtained percentages is for comparative purposes, 
where comparisons may be made for the same group at different 
times or for different groups at the same time. Fifth is the argument 
that the question-phrasing problem decreases greatly in significance 
where the respondent has a well crystallized mind-set. Manipulating 
details of questions designed to get at the individual's opinions about 
Stalin would, for example, undoubtedly find unimpaired the con- 
clusion that he is held in low regard in the United States, 

The first argument, tryout, has already been considered. Correct- 
ness, the second of these contentions, is an important aspect of poll 
validity and is considered later under that head. The third and 
fourth, dealing with the necessity for rounded and comparative 
opinion descriptions, are examined under the heading of multiple 
questioning, while the fifth, involving opinion crystallization, is 
treated in the discussion of the measurement of intensity. 

Multiple and comparative questioning. Answers to one or two 
questions may indicate a conclusion that might be greatly modified if 
additional questions were used to investigate other or deeper phases 
of the problem under consideration. What is more, a group of ques 
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tions will be helpful in shedding light on such matters as why people 
believe what they do and whether their opinions are consistently and 
strongly held. One question yields only partial information and may 
suggest an erroneous interpretation. “Too often,” says the psycholo- 
gist Daniel Katz,** “public opinion polls assume that the complexi- 
ties of a problem can be met by finding some neutral and 
unambiguous wording of the single question.” 

An example of the utility of a group of questions is given by 
Cartwright.1§ 

Those who had been impressed by the new era of world cooperation as 
heralded by the polls were rudely awakened when the polls got around to 
the British loan. Although two-thirds of the population favor American 
participation in a world organization, only one-third approve of the loan 
to Britain. While the public will approve many specific proposals which 
are seen by them as being part of a program of friendly cooperation, they 
will reject others which experts feel to be equally essential to such a 
program simply because these proposals call into play other sets of values. 


But Samuel A. Stouffer 1° remarks, “The obvious need, in the 
scientific study of attitudes, for the rigorous isolation and classifica- 
tion of the objects of study, should not close our eyes to the utility of 
information yielded by individual items.” Single items have uses as 
well as limitations. Both aspects are illustrated in a study of soldiers’ 
attitudes toward women joining the Army. As may be anticipated 
from the research already cited, different percentages of unfavorable 
reactions about the Women’s Army Corps are obtained when 
questions are asked in varying form. Thus, 3,400 male enlisted men 
in the United States in November 1943 gave these answers: 

Percent 


In your opinion how necessary is it for the war effort to have women in 
the Army? (Percentage checking “not so necessary” or “not necessary 


at all”) sh a bles» ca a0 bs le eet ey nile BabA LAU bibs oihis aided det 39 
Do you agree or disagree with ‘this statement: “Being a Wac is bad for a 
girl's reputation”? (Percentage agreeing) . 43 


Suppose a girl friend of yours was considering joining the WAG, would 
you advise her to join or not to join? (Percentage checking “I would 


advise her not to join") ...... 57 
If you had a sister, 21 years or older, would you like to see her join the 
WAC or not? (Percentage checking “not like to see her join”) - 70 


Do you agree or disagree with this statement: “A woman can do more for 
her country in the WAC than she can Ki “ne in a war industry"? 
(Percentage disagreeing) .... 6.6... - ++ ee en sense nseesernvawasveeeens 77 


On the basis of these responses, says Stouffer, 
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-+-it would be meaningless to settle on some single question and say “X 
per cent of the soldiers are unfavorable toward the Wacs.” But except as 
an item of curiosity, how important is precision in such a statement stand- 
ing by itself? The data here are sufficient to show that very large numbers 
of men expressed disapproval on each item—sufficiently so as to constitute 
a challenge to the Army to try to correct the bases of disapproval and 
reeducate the men as far as possible. 


The value of comparative percentages for single items is illustrated 
by another finding of this study. In November 1943, the percentage 
of men indicating they would not like to see their sister join the 
Wacs was 70; in January 1943 the percentage was 40. “The direction 
of the shift,” Stouffer comments, “especially when paralleled by 
shifts in the same direction on other items, further accented the 
unfavorableness of the situation.” That soldiers’ attitudes toward 
the Wacs were substantially unfavorable was a conclusion strength- 
ened by a comparison. Following are the percentages in January 
of men disapproving of the idea of having their sister join the Wacs 
where the comparison is between men of various levels of schooling 


in camps where Wacs were located and camps where no Wacs were 
located: 


Percentage among 
men in camps 
With Without 


7 Wacs Waes 
High school graduates or college men 


Pas RS E oF OEO as aea aaa Es oo aT 53 4 
Some high school but did not graduate . 42 HY 
Grade school ODN ask chico, AS T aot 34 28 


Similar patterns of differences were observed on other items deal- 
ing with soldiers’ attitudes toward Wacs, 

The central point in this illustration of the use of multiple and 
comparative questioning is stated by Stouffer: “If the pattern of 
differences between subgroups tends to be the same from study to 
study, and from one question to another which is thought to be 
tapping somewhat the same attitude area, our confidence in interpret- 
ing the materials increases,” Conversely, we may add, where a single 
question is used and where comparative results are lacking, there 
must be shrinking confidence in determining the meaning of the 


Intensity. “To interpret poll results adequately,” Katz 2° states, 
“it is necessary to know whether an expressed attitude represents a 
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superficially held view which may be discarded the next moment or 
whether it reflects a cherished conviction which will change only 
under unusual pressure.” In intensity measurement, our objective 
is to know not only what the individual's judgment is, but also how 
strongly he holds that judgment. Knowledge is essential of whether 
assent to a proposition signifies passive consent or whether, at the 
other extreme, it is accompanied by deep and utter involvement. 

Suggestive in this regard is the three-fold gradation of opinion 
support for a principle, as described by political scientist Benjamin 
H. Williams:** 


1. The acquiescent group—those who accept the principle without any 
willingness to act further than to say, ‘yes.’ 

2. The exhortatory group—those who will give rhetorical support, speaking 
or writing for the purpose of convincing others to take action in favor 
of the principle. 

3- The sacrificial group—those who are willing to sacrifice economic 
interests or to join personally in armed combat for the principle. 


Manifestly, a heavy majority in favor of an idea, but a majority 
consisting almost exclusively of persons in the first category, con- 
Stitutes a degree of opinion power very different from one well- 
represented by persons in the third category. Even a relatively small 
minority, deeply attached to its ideals, may through its sacrifices 
and organization influence official actions, if not popular sentiment. 
Intensity data shed light on the constancy of public opinion on 
given issues and, by providing cues as to probable future behavior 
and thinking, are a major index of public opinion power in 
particular circumstances. 

How can intensity be measured? Four general approaches may be 
identified: 

1. Self-rating by the respondent. Variants in this method include 
differences in the character and distribution of adjectives and 
adverbs that may be furnished to the interviewee to allow him to 
indicate how strongly he feels about a question or how certain he 
is of the correctness of his opinion, as: 


very strongly fairly strongly don't care 
very sure fairly sure not sure 
Strongly approve approve undecided disapprove strongly disapprove 


Strongly urge approve neutral slightly disapprove strongly disapprove 
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Numbers may be used in place of words, or graphic representation 
may be used, as in the Opinion Thermometer below.2? 

2. Rating by the interviewer. Inferences may be drawn about 
interviewee’s intensity from the way he replies, quickness of reply, 
comments he makes in amplifying 
answers to cafeteria questions or re- 
sponding to open-end questions, char- 
acteristics of his voice and choice of 
words, facial or bodily cues. Conceiv- 
ably, at least under experimental con- 
ditions, the interviewer could obtain 
pulse, blood pressure, or other physio- 
logical measures while questions are 
answered, 

3. Collateral data provided by the 
respondent. Cues may be furnished by 
the extreme nature of an attitude and 
also by answers to such questions as 
how long opinions have been held, 
what the individual would be willing 
to do to see others adopt similar opin- 
ions, and what effects the respondent 
envisages as stemming from the wide- 
spread practice of his verbal judgments. 

4. Measures of respondents’ beha- 
vior. This approach assumes that what 
the individual does is a criterion of how 

Opinion Thermometer Strongly he feels about any matter. 

Thus the interviewer may check to see 
what organizations the individual has joined and what the indi- 
vidual does in or out of those organizations, as writing létters and 
contributing money or services. 

The problem of which of these techniques should be utilized in 
practice is complicated by the necessity of keeping interviewees’ 
interest and cooperation through the interview and of establishing a 
simple and objective situation which respondents can readily grasp. 
There are enormous obstacles in accumulating certain obviously 
fruitful data like behavior measures. Use of adjectives encounters 
the difficulty that the same words carry different meanings for 


How strongly do you feel 
on this question? 


Very strongly 
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different people; use of scales confronts the difficulty that differences 
between adjacent verbal or numerical points are variously inter- 
preted by respondents. Definition of a limited number of intensity 
points tends to diminish this difficulty. 

Interviewers’ evaluations run into two major sources of problems. 
One is the variety of interpretations that an interviewer may give 
to a particular voice, comment, facial expression, or other evidence. 
A second is the fact that such data are meaningful only when the 
individual’s verbal and other patterns are known to the interviewer. 
Some people, for example, habitually use a word like “definitely” 
or encase their remarks in forceful tones while others mean “‘cer- 
tainly” when they say “probably” or are greatly agitated when they 
wrinkle their brows somewhat. To know the intensity significance 
of signs like these the customary verbalization habits of the indi- 
vidual must be known in advance of the questioning. On the other 
hand, systematic training of the interviewer and attention to gross 
verbal or other indicators exhibited by the individual would increase 
the adequacy of interviewer ratings. 

Empirical research in the valuation of intensity measures has 
been inconclusive. There are studies that indicate that extreme 
attitudes are also strong attitudes. In one investigation, Hadley 
Cantril? administered to 1200 white adults two attitude scales. 
One dealt with attitudes toward the Negro, the other with govern- 
ment regulation of business. Both direction and intensity were 
measured and found to be positively correlated. Another analysis ** 
found a negative relation between intensity and decision time of 
making judgments. The more intensely the attitude was held, the 
shorter, in general, was the decision time of judgments based on that 
attitude. However, the relations were not sufficiently consistent and 
large to permit the inference that either decision time or opinion 
direction is an infallible measure of intensity. 

In another experiment,?® four different ways of measuring inten- 
sity received major consideration: (1) verbal self-rating by the 
interviewee of the strength of his opinion, as held very strongly, 
fairly strongly, or don’t care; (2) graphic rating device by use of 
a thermometer with three points marked as very strongly, fairly 
strongly, or don’t care; (3) verbal self-rating by the interviewee of 
the certainty of the correctness of his opinion as very sure, fairly 
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sure, or not sure; (4) interviewer's appraisal of respondent's 
attitude. 

Tryout and comparison of the four methods indicated that the 
thermometer device was best. It appears to be valid and is simple 
and interesting. The criterion to judge the validity of the several 
measures was, in general, the pooled estimate formed by the separate 
measures of intensity, But that criterion, useful as it is in the 
absence of some external index of opinion strength, is challengeable 
as assuming the substantial adequacy of the techniques being sub- 
jected to analysis. 

Just what bases to use in appraising the relative effectiveness of 
various ways of getting at intensity is itself a question far from easily 
answered. One would expect, for example, an intensity measure of 
political interest to distinguish between voters and nonvoters. Yet 
Gallup *° has reported that the answer to the problem of identifying 
nonvoters is not to be discovered in the measurement of intensity 
of voting intention, for “many of the persons with the lowest inten- 
sity scores actually get to the polls.” To sort out the unqualified and 
the uninterested and estimate the voter turnout in the 1948 presi- 
dential election, Gallup ?7 asked whether respondents were registered 
to vote or, if registration was not required in the area, whether they 
were eligible to vote. Then two further questions were asked, The 
first was, “Are you interested in the coming election for President?” 
No use of the replies to this question apparently was made to esti- 
mate turnout or predict the election outcome. The second question 
was divided into two parts: (a) Do you, yourself, plan to vote in the 
election this November? (b) (IE “yes”) How certain are you that you 
will vote—absolutely certain, fairly certain, or not certain? 

Only the first portion of this two-part question was used as a 
means of excluding persons as probable nonvoters on the ground 
of lack of interest. The reasons for the use of only part of his data 
by Gallup are not clear; possibly the data not utilized for prediction 
were collected for experimental purposes. In any event, the Gallup 
estimate of total voter turnout was quite close. Gallup predicted a 
total vote of 47 million; the actual vote was about 48.7 million. We 
may point out that the closeness of this prediction does not neces- 
sarily collide with Gallup's comment that intensity measures are 
fallible criteria for judging whether the individual will get to the 
polls. There may have been compensating errors so that an indi- 
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vidual wrongly judged as a probable nonvoter canceled out the 
mistake in incorrectly estimating that another person would vote. 
Furthermore, Gallup makes use of other data in forecasting the 
number of persons who will go to the polls. It has been found, for 
example, that the number of persons registered in New York City 
elections affords a good index of the number of persons who will 
vote in national elections. 

Considerably more elaborate than the intensity measure used by 
Gallup is the device used by Crossley 2* in the national pre-election 
polls of 1948. Respondents were asked a group of questions to 
Separate persons qualified from those unqualified to vote on the 
ground of insufficient residence or other possible disqualification, or 
uncertainty as to whether their names were on the voting list or 
register. To eliminate those who would not vote because of lack of 
interest, eight questions were asked on such matters as whether the 
respondent really cared enough about the election to bother to vote, 
whether he had positively decided to vote, whether he thought the 
election outcome would make much difference. 

In one of the greatest strengths of the Crossley technique there 
seems to lie also one of its major weaknesses. 

Where a number of questions are used to get at intensity, our 
confidence in the accuracy of the resultant measure is increased, but 
so is the difficulty of sustaining interviewee interest and cooperation. 
The closely interlocked questions in the Crossley method would 
seem, as the interview goes on, to be an irritating stimulus constitut- 
ing a real invitation to the respondent to rid himself of the con- 
tinuing near-cross-examination by rapid, though not necessarily 
revealing answers. 

It would appear, then, that the Crossley approach to intensity 
measurement exhibits real merits, but resembles the others at least 
in possessing defects as well as strengths. Polling practice, substan- 
tially supported by research findings, is to use the simple method of 
following the opinion question by asking additional questions like, 
“How strongly do you feel about this?” or, “How sure are you of 
your answer?” Or in place of the verbal form, the pollster may 
employ a graphic device showing pictorially different degrees of 
attitude from which the respondent makes a selection to signify the 
Strength of his feeling about the issue. Less often, more elaborate 
procedures may be utilized, such as putting to the interviewee a 
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series of questions designed to have him indicate the strength of his 
opinion. 

It should be noted, finally, that intensity analysis has been used 
to help provide a method of establishing series of questions for the 
measurement of opinion that will be independent of the bias of the 
specific questions included in the series. This aspect of intensity 
analysis is considered below the head “scales and tests” in the section 
describing methods of alternative to polls. 


Poll interviewing 


To ask poll questions of people, an interviewer must be used. 
From this simple-looking fact, sizable complications and difficulties 
arise. For the respondent necessarily reacts not only to the question 
but also to the interviewer and to the human situation in which he 
is participating. What is more, the interviewer is no question-asking 
machine; he also responds in a complex fashion to the actual and to 
the potential interviewee, to the polling task, and to the material 
about which he is doing the interrogating. Variables in the polling 
process include those which are interpersonal and personal to the 
two participants in any single interview. Necessarily, the interviewer 
is himself an individual who brings his personality and values to 
the job of selecting respondents (where he is assigned this role) , of 
asking questions, of listening to answers, of classifying and recording 
responses. Necessarily, too, the interviewee is not only answering 
questions; he is talking to another person so that brought into 
operation are his own ways of dealing with people, his attitudes 
toward conversing with a stranger about matters frequently con- 
sidered controversial, his concern about “face” and status. In effect, 
at the end of the interview the respondent has tended to mix into his 
answers to the spoken questions by the interviewer responses to 
unspoken questions he has put to himself of the order, “Ought I to 
confess that I have no opinion?” or “Is there much chance that my 
unpopular opinion will become known?” 

Similarly, the interviewer not only hears spoken answers, but tends 
to “hear” those unsaid and to select for classification and recording 
those he is motivated to “hear.” 

The essential interviewing objective is so to conduct the interview 
as (a) to maximize the likelihood that the respondent will state 
what he believes or feels, and (b) to minimize the distorting effects 
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flowing from the emotional and intellectual past of the interviewer. 

In national surveys the interviewer problem assumes large-scale 

proportions. Roper’s files of field interviewers include some 250 

names, Crossley’s have about 3,000, and Gallup's about 1200.%° 

f: Difficulties are heightened by the fact that interviewers are often 

part-time employees. To cope with the interviewing problem, 

experimentation has attempted, first, to identify specific weaknesses 

- in the polling interview and, second, to work out ways of remedying 

or eliminating these weaknesses. Data relating to deficiencies are 

given below with corrective measures indicated in each instance. 

_ Repeated interviewing of the same people, a technique used when 

a Special panels of interviewees are established, helps to meet some 

= Of the problems of single interviews but creates difficulties of its 

= Own. This aspect of the interview situation is treated later in this 

section in the discussion of special panels as a sampling method. A 

major proposed remedial device for the single poll interview, the 

= 7 Secret ballot, is considered separately because the research is rela- 
4 tively complex and touches on a great many issues of interviewing. 

y Interview deficiencies. In general, the difficulties to be examined 


| 


v5 


5 


$ 


= are these: biased selection of interviewees; biased interviewers; inter- 
x viewers’ expectations; bad interviewer judgment; “false” interviewee 
= Tesponses; cheating. 
. (a) Biased interviewee selection. Usually middle-class persons 


@ themselves, interviewers tend to stay clear of people at the bottom 

economic and educational level. They tend also to stay away from 

| a houses that are unattractive or difficult to get at. Consequently, the 

_ upper economic and educational brackets are likely to be over- 

i represented in a sample, and, to the extent that occupants of the 

overlooked homes differ from those in the easy-to-get-at and attractive 

Ay places, the sample may be further distorted. This problem, closely 

connected with the sampling issues discussed later, appears only 

when interviewers have discretion to select respondents within 
igned age, economic, or other general categories. 

= (b) Biased interviewers. Interviewers tend to express their own 

biases by “steering” respondents and by misinterpreting replies. It 

has been found, for example, that the political preferences of 


p 


Ai on tend to be positively correlated with the answers which 
p 


Yy obtain. Thus Republican interviewers are likely to average a 
ater number of replies favoring a Republican position and 
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Democratic interviewers are apt to show a correspondingly greater 
number of Democratic replies.*° 

That the interviewer bias difficulty is of manageable proportions is 
suggested by a National Opinion Research Center study in which 
51 questions were examined.*t NORC uses an Interviewer’s Ques- 
tionnaire, which each interviewer is required to fill out and return 
before conducting any interviews. Questions from 13 national surveys 
were studied by comparing the opinions of the respective inter- 
viewers with the opinions of their respondents. Marked interviewer 
bias was found in some types of questions, but the authors’ conclusion 
is that “interviewer bias need not be a major concern when one 
deals with the typical public opinion survey question on a broad 
social issue—always assuming the interviewers are honest and have 
had a reasonable degree of training.” 

Procedures used to deal with this bias problem include screening 
out interviewers with much prejudice or emotional involvement in 
issues, equal representation of interviewers with opposite biases, and 
training interviewers to identify and minimize the activation of 
biasing tendencies. 

To exemplify the ways in which interviewer improvement may be 
made possible, here is part of a report by Roy Morgan," of the 
Australian Public Opinion Polls: 

Several months ago the Australian Public Opinion Polls asked their 
polling staff to watch themselves during interviews, in order to ascertain 


whether their own opinions were influencing respondents in any determin- 
able way. Numerous interviewers complied with this request and wrote 


brief statements on the subject of “interviewer bias.” Following are a few 
of the comments recieved: 


“I usually read the questions to a friend to see if she or he can guess my 
bias from my intonation, I have developed a really disinterested voice.” 

“I have noticed that people who are not sure of their replies sometimes 
ask ‘What do you think,’ or endeavour to get a lead from me. This calls for 
definite restraint, and in such cases I re-read the question.” 

“Questions are asked in a voice suggesting interest in the interviewee, 
rather than in the question. I usually smile and look at the interviewee 
when asking a question. I feel that this may make him less self-conscious, 
and without a feeling of being ‘pumped,’” 

“One thing I have improved on (I hope) is by going to houses which repel 
me. I have observed myself steering clear of houses set a long way back 
from the front gate, houses with very high front fences, including massive 
heavy gates, and houses high up from the road, necessitating heavy 
climbing.” 
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This testimony represents not only good intentions of a number 
of interviewers, but the recognition of potential difficulties and 
the development of methods to meet felt needs. Perhaps not all 
the interviewers were as interested and conscientious as those 
quoted; perhaps interest and conscientiousness do not necessarily 
combine to produce unbiased interviewing. Nevertheless, it would 
seem clear that good interviewer selection and training are both 
possible and fruitful. 

(c) Interviewer expectations. Related to the tendency of the 
interviewer to inject his own opinions into respondents’ answers is 
the biasing effect of interviewer expectations. 

In one ingenious experiment to test the influence of interviewer 
expectation, two analysts, Harry L. Smith and Herbert Hyman,’ 
prepared two dummy interview scripts. From these, phonograph 
transcriptions were made with a professional actor and a NORC 
staff member enacting the roles of respondent and interviewer 
respectively. One transcription was ostensibly the record of an 
interview with an isolationist, the other, with an interventionist. 
After these respondents had given enough replies to establish their 
general sentiments clearly and thus permit listeners to form expecta- 
tions, test responses were inserted at intervals through the inter- 
views. Test responses were lukewarm, equivocal, or inconsistent 
with the already well-indicated attitude structure of the respondent. 
From the way 117 listeners recorded or classified the test responses, 
it was possible to determine the effects of the two sets of attitude 
structure expectations. 

The experimental results indicated that the listeners (equivalent 
to interviewers) often “heard” the response they expected rather than 
that actually given. For example, one question in the dummy inter- 
view was: “How much interest do you take in our policy toward 
Spain—a good deal of interest, some interest, or practically none?” 
To this the isolationist replied, “It’s the way I told you—I don’t 
follow the papers much these days, but I guess you could put me 
down as taking a little bit of interest in that.” The interventionist’s 
response was, “Compared with the other areas you've mentioned, I 
guess that I'd regard myself as having only a little bit of interest in 
that.” In accordance with instructions furnished to the interviewers 
for classifying answers, the “correct” categorization was “some.” 
But 20 per cent of the classifications for the isolationist respondent 
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were “none” as against only 1 per cent for the interventionist. The 
difference in classification, remark Smith and Hyman, “must be 
attributed to the operation of the two expectations patterns.” 

A comparable phenomenon has been noted: Interviewers per- 
forming repeated interviewing in.a given poll tend to expect and so 
to “hear” replies conforming to opinion patterns elicited from other 
respondents. To counter this tendency, David Wallace,** of Time 
magazine, has suggested that each interviewer be limited to perhaps 
20 interviews. The Wallace device is obviously not helpful in deal- 
ing with the case in which interviewers react in biased fashion to 
expectations built up during the course of a single interview. It 
would seem, however, that informing interviewers of the existence 
of such a bias pattern should be useful in that, forewarned, they 
may guard against its occurrence. 

(d) Bad judgment. Sometimes interviewers misunderstand their 
job. They may set out on some such undertaking as educating the 
respondent, revising questions to speed up or otherwise simplify 
matters, or commit other judgmental errors. It has been reported, 
for example, that interviewers for the poll conducted by Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead were so “conscientious” that they 
sometimes tried to make a case for whatever they felt the polling 
organization wanted. 

This problem would appear to be solvable if the polling organi- 
zation is willing to spend the money required to select potentially 
‘competent personnel and then to provide them with appropriate 
training. 

(e) “False” interviewee responses. The interviewee may say what 
he thinks the interviewer would like to hear, or give a reply that he 
considers socially acceptable or prestige-accruing to himself. The 
interviewee is, after all, taking part in a social relationship and, as in 
verbal exchanges generally, may well take a public position which 
accords with his idea of what the other person or the community at 
large considers “good.” Thus, although a tabloid reader, he tends 
to indicate his preference for The New York Times; although a non- 
reader of books, he may announce his love of literature. 

The interviewer to whom the individual responds is, furthermore, 


no constant stimulus. As Alfred McClung Lee,** a sociologist, 
remarks, 
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... the personality symbols of the interviewing instrumentalities create 
qualitatively different interpersonal situations in interviews with persons 
from different groups. A school teacher serving as a part-time interviewer 
might, to oversimplify for purposes of illustration, appear to a wealthy 
industrialist as a dull civil servant, to a middle-class housewife as a more 
or less fortunate fellow-worker, and to a lower-class unionist as an unwitting 
tool of management. 


What happens, then, is that in various interviews, theinterviewer 
is a different stimulus to whom different persons react differently. 
An example of the operating influence of this consideration is the 
situation of the Negro interviewer who, questioning a Southern 
white or Negro, or a Northern white or Negro, obtains different 
responses, 

To meet the difficulty that interviewees in spoken conversation 
react both to social conventions and to the interviewer, pollsters 
have utilized such methods as hiring interviewers from the respon- 
dents’ general milieu and framing questions in forms that minimize 
stigma and facilitate frankness. For instance, to find out whether 
the individual has read some popular book, the interviewer, in place 
of putting the direct question, could ask whether the respondent 
expects to read the book. The secret ballot, described later, is 
another possible way of diminishing in the interview situation 
responses to stimuli other than the nature of the material embodied 
in the question. 

(f) Cheating. Some interviewers invent what they believe to be 
plausible answers or falsify them in another fashion and submit ` 
these to the polling organization. It is not known just how serious 
this problem is. Some polling experts have taken the position that 
the difficulty is overrated; others have declared that nobody knows 
how extensively cheating is practiced because the facts in the 
matter are not available. Leo Crespi,” a psychologist, has stated that 
almost every interviewer is likely to cheat if the incitements to 
fabrication are made strong enough. 

Cheating has been checked by re-interviewing some of the respond. 
ents, analyzing ballots to determine their apparent adequacy, and 
Placing special cheater questions in questionnaires. Gallup used 
cheater trap questions in the 1948 pre-election poll; Crossley used 
follow-up calls on presumed respondents as his main check.?? None 
of these methods appears to be infallible. 
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Crespi’s proposed technique for dealing with the cheater problem 
is less to detect the cheater than to remove the factors that promote 
dishonesty: “A really effective program of prevention of fabrication 
must be directed toward the elimination of the demoralizing cir- 
cumstances in interviewing. Put positively, it must be directed toward 
the building of morale among interviewers to the point where dis- 
honesty will cease to be a temptation save to a negligible few.” To 
further morale, a five-point program has been spelled out by Paul 
Sheatsley,** of NORC: 


Give the interviewers the best questionnaire possible. 

Send thorough instructions with each assignment. 

Rate and inform interviewers about their work. 

Publish a newsletter for the field staff. 

Most important is to have personal contact between the home office 
and field staff. 


apoop 


Other possibilities for morale-building include increasing inter- 
viewers’ compensation and giving to interviewers interesting and 
varied assignments. Throughout, the effort is to create a set of con- 
ditions in which the interviewer will want to do an honest job. 

The secret ballot—an additional method of remedying interview 
defects. The corrective methods thus far considered include good 
interviewer selection and training, building interviewer morale, and 
formulating effective poll questions and questioning procedures. 
Another device meriting mention is the secret ballot, a procedure in 
which the respondent marks a sheet of paper himself, folds it up, and 
deposits it in a padlocked box on which is prominently set forth 
SECRET BALLOT. The objective of the procedure is to remove the 
biasing effects present in the interview when the interviewer asks 
questions and classifies and records answers. In the 1948 pre-election 
polls,*® Gallup used secret ballots on a large scale, Roper used them 
once, and Crossley used them not at all on the ground that they were 
a poor tool for predicting elections. 

Research seems to indicate clearly that the secret ballot will not 
necessarily give results of the kind that might be obtained if there 
were available a physical instrument for reading people’s minds and 
hearts. Interviewing can conceivably come closer to actuality in 
some circumstances. Alfred C. Kinsey, for example, used pro- 
longed, depth interviewing in his studies of sexual behavior. 
Whether the secret ballot device would have yielded more adequate 
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data seems doubtful. Where the interviewer's role is to guide, to 
prod, to probe, to check and verify, the secret ballot is a wholly 
inadequate substitute for the interviewer. But where the task of the 
interviewer approaches much more nearly that of simply asking a 
small number of questions and recording replies, the secret ballot 
it useful in encouraging interviewee frankness and in decreasing 
interviewer bias. That both ends are achieved in part, although not 
completely, is evident from three conclusions suggested by the 
research. 

First, the influence of the interviewer is not, apparently, wholly 
eliminated, Limited empirical data available indicate that the per- 
ceptual reaction of respondents to the mere presence of the inter- 
viewer may affect their poll selections. Thus, two interviewers both 
using secret ballots and given comparable assignments, wound up 
with dissimilar distributions of poll responses in the 1948 election.*! 
The number of cases was small (63 for one interviewer, 61 for the 
second) ; suggestive nevertheless, was the fact that one interviewer's 
ballots showed 16 per cent undecided where the other showed none. 
Again, one interviewer's results indicated 35 per cent for Truman 
and the other's showed 51 per cent for Truman. Perhaps the inter- 
viewers’ physical characteristics, such as sex or color, influenced the 
respondent; perhaps the interviewers’ introductory remarks differed 
in some marked fashion. Perhaps the differences arose from chance; 
another pair of interviewers, similarly analyzed, showed no such 
variations. These are issues for additional research. On the whole, 
however, comments NORC polling specialist Herbert Hyman, the 
findings, while exceedingly limited, “suggest that interviewer per- 
formance can and did in some instances affect the data obtained on 
presidential preferences.” 

Second, the influence of the interviewer is diminished, although 
not removed. Surveys typically show that the use of secret ballots 
decreases the number of people who say they are undecided and 
increases the number of votes for unpopular candidates, Franklin 
Roosevelt used to discount poll findings on the theory that his sup- 
porters were reluctant to speak their minds during pre-election 
interviews.*® In heavily Republican areas, people will call them- 
selves Republicans out loud more often than they will in secret. A 
similar finding will hold in strongly Democratic communities. An 
example of what happens in the case of unpopular candidates is a 
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pre-election study * of late August 1948 where secret ballots gave 
Wallace 5.6 per cent of the total vote as against a nonsecret ballot 
percentage for Wallace of 3.9. The difference is an oblique, if crude, 
index of respondents’ valuation of community sentiment, which 
is evaded in the secret ballot. Similarly, the research indicates that 
‘in. the secret ballot the individual sometimes substitutes a positive 
preference for the “undecided” he may use aloud to evade the 
interviewer. 
"Third, the diminished influence of the interviewer does not neces- 
sarily make for answers more accurate than those obtained in open 
questioning. As an example, we may take an inquiry ** to ascertain 
© how much schooling the interviewee has had. The respondent is 
_ . likely to claim more schooling in the secret ballot than he does dur- 
ing the course of the spoken interview. Logically, we may interpret 
the outloud answer as more representative of the interviewee’s 
actual schooling, despite the fact that the spoken reply is itself an 
exaggeration of his completed education. Evidently, in secret, the 
individual magnifies even more greatly the extent to which he 
_ possesses this social value, a bit of pathetic futility that is, inciden- 
tally, a commentary of the frustrations some of us have and on the 
“occasionally pointless medium of satisfaction some of us adopt. 
Apparently the interviewee is timid about gross spoken exaggeration 
of his education, perhaps because of fear of exposure; the inter- 
viewer might ask him to speak in algebra. Here, in any event, is an 
instance where the spoken question elicits a more revealing answer 
(if the purpose is to find out how much education the interviewee 
has) than does the secret ballot. 
- In sum, the diverse approaches obtained by secret and open ballot 
approaches do not necessarily imply differences in adequacy. This 
we know: the findings will be different, particularly where factors 
like prestige and social acceptability are involved; the predictive 
value of secret or open ballot results will vary in the situations where 
they are used; the secret ballot is no more than a very partial 
answer to the pollster’s dream of an interviewer-proof device for 
assessing opinions, 


Sampling 


Basic in public opinion measurement is the thought that gathering 
information about the opinions of a few people may provide an 


a sn 
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accurate measure of the opinions of all the people in the category 
interviewed. In order, for example, to find out whether the voters 
ina particular city prefer Candidate X or Candidate Y, it is neces- 
sary to ask, not all the voters, but only a limited number. “Modern 
scientific sampling technique,” said a technical committee reporting 


to an investigating committee of the House of Representatives, “can 


predict with striking accuracy the results which ‘would be obtained 

if a complete canvass were made of the entire population.” *° ~ 
Sampling, good and bad, is a widely used device. Judge Woolsey, 

confronted with the necessity of deciding whether Ulysses was 


Obscene, consulted two friends who satisfied his conception of + L 
Mormaii. Here, two quite certainly atypical persons were taken 


to represent the whole of the American people. When the 1g-nation, 
Asian Conference on Indonesia met early in 1949 in Delhi, a first- 
rate reporter #7 sought to ascertain the views of the man-in-the-street 
by interviewing a seller of sugar cane, a district policeman, a tea 
seller, a cobbler, a butcher, a row of vegetable sellers, and a curious 
crowd which gathered around the questioning visitor. Did the 
reporter interview an adequate sample to support the conclusion 
that “most people are too busy earning a living to care about 
politics”? 

The issue here is the extent to which the persons questioned - 
enabled the reporter to make accurate opinion inferences about 
“most people.” Note that the generalization to “most people” is 
statistical. The essence of sampling theory lies in statistical theory. 
A sample is a group drawn from a larger population, universe, or, 


supply of the items, measures, things, or people in which we are 
interested. In predicting elections, the universe consists of all’, * 


eligible voters who will go to the polls. In gauging public opinion on 
a problem in international affairs, the universe might consist of 
adults, college students, college professors who teach social science, 
or any other group about which we wish information. What, in the 
Delhi report, is the universe to which “most people” belong? 
Indians, adult inhabitants of Delhi, nonintellectuals? The universe 
must be identified, although not all its characteristics need to be 
known, if adequate sampling is to proceed. | 

What is vital in polling is that the selection of the segment of 
the universe in question possess two characteristics. One is that the 
choice of persons included in the sample be made without bias. The 
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other is that a sufficient number of persons be included to establish 
confidence in the inferential leap from sample to universe. 

It is the requirement that individuals in a sample be selected on 
the basis of an unbiased method that constitutes a critical problem 
in opinion measurement. For the possibility of bias is omnipresent; 
there are always conceivable sources of such error. In the Delhi 
report, for example, an apparently diversified group of persons was 
interviewed. But perhaps the respondents were located in one area 
different from others, so that special types of people with opinions 
resembling few others were encountered there. Possibly the “curious 
crowd” questioned were different in their opinions from those 
people who were not curious. Maybe the reporter, consciously or 
not, tended to approach persons who seemed momentarily unoc- 
cupied or looked intelligent enough to be able to answer questions 
coherently and quickly. The list of biasing possibilities is, in fact, 
exceedingly lengthy. The role of sampling method in any case 
application is to devise ways of eliminating factors or circumstances 
that give to the sample characteristics differentiating it from the 
universe or specified population of which it is a part in such a way 
as to make judgments about the universe inapplicable or erroneous. 

Sampling problems arise because members of the parent universe 
vary. For example, if all people in the United States were to hold 
identical political beliefs and to vote identically, the matter of 
selecting persons politically diagnostic of the general population 
would be easily accomplished. But variation, not identity, is the 
governing situation. Variation in what respects? Some people will 
vote Democratic, others Republican, and others minor party. It 
would be fine to have our sample include persons whose behavior 
at the polls will correspond with the actual voting distribution of 
the general population. However, that is precisely what we do not 
know; the reason for establishing a poll sample is to find out the 
electoral choices of the universe of voters. A less direct approach 
must be used, 

Broadly speaking, two types of methods have been developed to 
deal with sampling problems in public opinion measurement: quota 
and area sampling. We shall consider each in turn, then examine 
several methodological variations, and, finally, discuss problems in 
the determination of size of the sample selected. 

Quota sampling. The logic in quota or, as it is often termed, 
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stratified sampling, leads the investigator to seek to interview a 
group of persons whose relevant characteristics duplicate those of 
the population or universe from which they have been chosen. In 
devising a stratified sample, the researcher’s purpose is to assemble 
a miniature, in the significant particulars, of the whole group in 
which he is interested. Evidently, quota sampling requires prior 
knowledge of the significant characteristics of the universe in a 
given case. Not all the aspects of the parent population can or need 
be mirrored in the sample. Thus, the voting population varies in a 
very great number of relevant and irrelevant ways, such as past voting 
record, opinions on socio-economic and political issues, temperament, 
sex, residence, education, height, number of brothers and sisters, 
number of teeth, etc. Which variables in the voting universe are to 
be paralleled in the sample? 

The answer to this question is based on the answer to the issue of 
what factors prompt people to vote as they do. A practical considera- 
tion, too, is the availability of desired information—certain data 
may be highly significant but generally unobtainable in national 
polling. In any event, an initial theory of the determinants of voting 
behavior may be formulated with the aid of published social science 
studies and tested by gathering empirical data. It is, for example, 
reasonable to think of past political preference as being more prog- 
nostic than acuity of physical vision. 

In the 1948 pre-election prediction, Roper ** used an empirically 
designed sample distributed according to the population of voting 
age for the various sections of the country. The sample was further 
Stratified by size of place, economic level, sex, age, color, male 
factory labor, and employed women. This procedure overweights 
the South, where there is a large unrealized Democratic vote, but 
the Southern oversampling in past elections helped to correct what 
experience had shown to be a consistent overestimation of the 
Republican vote in other regions. 

Another quota sample utilized in the 1948 election is illustrated 
by that of the State of Washington's Public Opinion Laboratory.*° 
The factors considered there were sex, age, and economic level. 

That different polling organizations use somewhat different fac- 
tors to determine their quota samples points not only to differences 
in the nature of their purposes and financial adequacy, but also to 
their varying estimation of what factors are major in shaping the 
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individual’s voting decision. The disagreeing. judgments about 
significant variables are themselves a commentary on the need for 
further research to ascertain the bases for electoral choices and, in 
addition, other social, economic, and political decisions. 

Here is one of the limitations of quota sampling: we cannot be 
sure that we are stratifying for the critical variables. Political scientist 
Childs °° comments: “The obvious difficulty with this method is that 
we have no proof that the factors used in selecting the sample are 
the most important in the opinion-forming process. Nor do we 
know the relative influence of the factors in this process. . . .” Certain 
stratification factors may be appropriate for some issues and not for 
others. The data to be used for stratification purposes may be un- 
available or obsolete. Moreover, variables that may be significant or 
not at one point in time may shift in importance at a later time. It 
must be noted, however, that in practice the multiplication of 
categories in quota sampling appears to contribute little to improv- 
ing the adequacy of a sample. 

The fact is, too, that the distribution of characteristics in the total 
population might not be known precisely. Census information is 
taken only at ten-year intervals and might well be in error when 
used some years after its collection. The United States is far from 
the statistician’s paradise provided by Japan.*t There, complete 
enumerations of the population exist in every place. For each inhabi- 
tant, records are available of name and address and factual attributes 
like age, sex, and occupation. In this country, we must go to pub- 
lished figures or other sources of varying antiquity to ascertain what 
percentages of people live in rural or urban communities, what is 
the distribution of income, religion, age, and so on. Then we estab- 
lish our stratified sample. 

If in the total population, Z per cent live in urban areas, we 
include in our sample Z per cent urban residents. Repeating this 
process for each of the factors under consideration, we wind up with 
a sample the constituents of which recapitulate those of the country 
as a whole. This, in brief, is the procedure for quota sampling. We 
then assign to each of our interviewers a quota: so many men, so 
many women, so many above 40 years of age, and so on. Yet the 
perennial possibility is that we have designated incorrect quotas for 
nonsignificant factors. 


In addition, quota sampling introduces the possibility of error in 
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the selection of interviewees. Individual interviewers have freedom 
of choice in selecting respondents within the quota limits. A com- 
mittee of experts ë? has said: 


For example, eyen though the enumerator does obtain the proper quota 
of persons of a given age or income level, he may unwittingly obtain 
persons who are not representative with respect to education, church 
affiliation, employment, attitude toward the war, or other characteristics, 
and in particular with respect to voting preference or with respect to any 
other variable being sampled. 


It has been found, for instance, that analysis of quota samples 
reveals between 1g and 20 per cent more people in the better- 
educated groups than the U. S. Census reports.*® Another example 
is furnished by people who refused to be interviewed. John Hard- 
ing °* argues that “refusals do not greatly affect the extent to which 
the sample secured by poll interviewers is a representative cross 
section of the population.” Quinn McNemar 55 comments, “This 
may be true, but when refusals run as high as 14 per cent, it may 
well be questioned.” Gallup "° reports that the percentage of refusals 
is usually below ten. 

People who are not at home when the interviewer calls are another 
illustration of how error may arise in quota sampling. The inter- 
viewer who finds his knock unanswered may go next door. But such 
not-at-home potential interviewees differ from those who are at 
home. People with many children are quite certain to be at home; 
those with no children are much more likely to be out. The opinions 
of the one may not be at all similar to the judgments of the other, 
and a biasing error is thus introduced. 

These are considerable weaknesses. Nevertheless, quota sampling 
is a procedure the merits of which lie in its substantial logic as well 
as its simplicity and economy. Allegedly representing the total 
Population in its important aspects, the resultant sample is a ‘set 
of strata intended to typify the whole. May we evaluate the overall 
adequacy of quota sampling? Before we venture a judgment, we 
shall find it useful to consider the nature of area sampling. 

Area sampling, Random sampling theory is the basis for the area 
method. The objective is to work out a sampling technique that 
will exclude biasing factors as far as possible. Random sampling, 
Or as it is sometimes called, probability sampling, seeks to remove 
the personal influence of the investigator’s judgment. This is 
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achieved not by aimless, haphazard sampling selection, but by system- 
atizing the selection process in a particular way. 

In a random sample, each member of the total group has an equal 
chance of being represented. To achieve such a sample, a method 
must be followed that is independent of the characteristics of the 
universe from which the sample is taken. It is the sample that is 
random, not the technique for selecting the sample. In fact, the 
random sampling method must be studiously planned if we are to 
make sure, as far as possible, that some types of persons do not have 
a greater probability of inclusion in the sample than others. 

Use of a mechanical or automatic method may, but does not 
necessarily, aid to produce representative samples selected by chance. 
Suppose, for instance, we wish to’poll a random sample of adult 
persons in a large city. It is most unlikely that we should obtain 
such a group by standing on the corner of a busy intersection at 
8 p.m. on Saturday night in the first-run motion picture district 
of that city and questioning every twentieth person who passes us. 
Actually, we would be quite certain to poll a biased sample, dis- 
torted by overrepresentation of youthful people, underrepresentation 
of poor or wealthy people, and in other ways. For the poor are less 
likely than others to make the expenditure that would probably 
lead them to the district under the circumstances indicated, the rich 
are more likely to have and to use alternative ways of consuming 
their time, and young people will more probably be in the district 
than older persons who are more likely to have committed their 
time in some other fashion. 

To construct a random sample of adults in any community, we 
could list each person by name on separate sheets of paper, insert 
the papers into pellets, place all the pellets in a revolving drum, then 
after rotating the drum to mix up the pellets thoroughly, select those 
whom we are to interview. In the United States, such a method is 
not normally feasible; there is no master list of adult inhabitants and 
other practical difficulties intervene. But the procedure does exem- 
plify the meaning of random sampling—insuring that the method 
of picking respondents does not favor some potential respondents 
over others, and that each potential respondent has opportunity 
equal to the others in being selected. 

Area sampling is a special application of random sampling princi- 
ples to polling problems. Specific area techniques may vary widely. 
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We may define an area as a block, a neighborhood, an election dis- 
trict, or in some other way. Then all the areas in a particular 
universe, as a city or state or country, may be listed in one place and 
the sample drawn by use of some mechanical way in which every nth 
area (tenth, fiftieth, or other) is chosen. Every person in each area 
may be interviewed. Or a sample of the persons in each area may 
be interviewed. Such a sub-sample would likewise be established on 
a chance basis. 

Area sampling technique is illustrated by the procedure used in 
a 1948 election study *? in Elmira, New York: 


Up-to-date maps were obtained for the total population area, and it was 
divided into a large number of smaller areas, or primary sampling units. 
In general, these units were individual city blocks, but this condition had 
be to relaxed whenever a block appeared to be too large or too small. 
Other than size, the primary criteria used in defining these sampling units 
were that they should be easily identifiable in terms of streets, streams, 
railroads, etc., and that they should contain all portions of the population 
area, Following this definition a sample of these primary sampling units 
was obtained by selecting every third one in a systematic fashion (the units 
were numbered and the first, fourth, seventh, etc. were drawn). 

As the next step, field workers prepared a list of every dwelling unit in 
the sample segments. This operation proceeded rapidly since the workers 
had only to walk around the blocks listing each dwelling unit by street 
address or some other identifying characteristic. From this list a sample of 
dwelling units was selected equal in number to the total number of inter- 
views desired in the area, the decision having been made to obtain only 
one interview in each sample dwelling unit. These sample units were 
chosen by the systematic procedure of counting through the total list and 
marking off every k-th dwelling unit for the sample. As the final step, 
interviewers were sent to each of the sample dwelling units, all adults 
living in the dwelling unit were enumerated, and a predesignated procedure 
Was used for determining which of the adults was to be interviewed. The 
interviewer was therefore given no choice in the actual selection of 
respondents. 


Note that judgments were not entirely eliminated. Some blocks 
“appeared too large or too small”; sampling units had to be “easily 
identifiable.” This is a technique, nevertheless, that has important 
advantages. The sample is known to be random; the judgment 
error occasioned by having interviewers select respondents is elimi- 
nated. It is possible to compute statistically, in accordance with the 
mathematical theory of probability, the magnitude of the sampling 
error to be expected, with a specified number of persons interviewed 
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in a given number of areas. The prime disadvantage of the method 
lies in its cost and inconvenience. 

Area and quota sampling dispute. Around the use of quota and 
area sampling, a considerable controversy has raged. The area sam- 
pling adherents have held that cost is an insufficient excuse for 
arriving at defective quota samples. Those who use the quota ap- 
proach contend that proper instructions to competent interviewers 
and training them in good interviewing practices can eliminate much 
of the error that may be attached to quota sampling. Although a 
precisely computed statistical “probable error” cannot be obtained 
from quota samples, they say, the use of stratified factors and 
sampling within each stratum, yields a degree of error logically no 
greater than that of simple random sampling. In answer to this 
contention is the argument that the possibility of bias arises just as 
soon as the element of judgment is intruded into the selection of the 
members of samples. 

Area samples, too, have been attacked, particularly on the ground 
that the exactly computed statistical confidence limits of obtained 
results are misleading in that some part of the original sample turns 
out to be unavailable for interview. Some people are not at home, 
others refuse to be interviewed, are ill or otherwise physically 
incapacitated, move away, or die. The possible vicissitudes are 
many. 

In a probability sample ** used by the Washington State Public 
Opinion Laboratory, for instance, 11 per cent of designated respond- 
ents were never interviewed and some substitutions were made to 
include available interviewees in place of persons who could not be 
reached. To deal with the problem of those not at home, the U. S. 
Census Bureau, which has pioneered in the use of area samples, has 
followed the practice of making call-backs as necessary until, at 
most, only a relatively small part of the designated sample has not 
been included. Costs are reduced by calling back on a sub-sample 
of nonrespondents. Call-backs do not, of course, meet all the diffi- 
culties that account for nonavailability of some persons in the area 
sample. 

It remains possible, also, that the application of the area sampling 
method may be defective. For example, its design may weight some 
types of areas more heavily than others or interviewers may not 
adhere strictly to the sample lay-out. 
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~ Can we, having set forth the characteristics of quota and area 
“sampling, identify circumstances indicating advantageous use of 
either or both of these methods? 

The Social Science Research Council's report *° on the pre-election 

polls of 1948 concluded an extended analysis of the samples used in 
predictions with the declaration: 

The available evidence is not adequate to measure the extent to which 
quota sampling contributed to the systematic errors of the 1948 election 
E oe Examination of the sample educational distributions suggests 

at there was a considerable systematic error in most of the quota 
samples. The major portion of such contributions would probably be 
found in the selection of respondents by interviewers, and not in the 
determination of regional quotas or in the selection of sampling points 
and the assignment of their quotas. The mere fact that these measurements 
cannot be made is in itself a serious weakness of the method. Users of 
quota samples should recognize their shortcomings, and the implicit diffi- 
culty of defending their use when the accuracy of forecasts is important. 


Some experimental findings °° have shown that “in all probability, 
the differences between the results obtained by the two methods are 
Not so great that a clear-cut superiority for one or the other can 
easily be demonstrated.” On the other hand, technical writings have 
described the area method as “superior” ** and have, as well, indi- 
cated that “one can find evidence for almost any hypothesis about 
the effects of various sampling methods in the 1948 polls simply by 
picking special cases from the data available.” °? 

Any conclusion on the quota and area sampling approaches must, 
at this stage of the research, be labeled as tentative. It would seem 
reasonable, however, to state that the quota method has the peren- 
nial possibility of bias to a greater extent than does area sampling, 
but that possibility is not necessarily realized in practice. The area 
technique seems safer as a device for controlling bias, but it is not 
Without flaws, as the quota method is not without advantages. To 
this far from bold conclusion we may add that practice in opinion 
measurement appears increasingly to favor greater use of area or 
Probability sampling when exactitude of results is a prime con- 

tion, 

As a final caution, it should be kept in mind that sampling is but 
one of the aspects of the polling process. Poor sampling procedure 
will insure erroneous findings; good sampling devices, however, will 
Not guarantee accurate results. 
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Variations in sampling approaches. Mention may be made of 
methodological variations in sampling. 

(a) Pinpoint and barometer methods. The pinpoint technique 
was used for the first time by AIPO in the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion.®* 


Actually what was done was to select five States—New York, Maryland, 
Ohio, Missouri, and California—which when combined in equal weights 
have produced figures which have been extremely close to the national vote 
figure for all recent elections. 

The Gallup poll established a cross section of eight areas in each of 
these five states, and the sampling in them was done for the most part by 
specially qualified personnel... .. 


The essential idea of the pinpoint method is to identify particular 
areas that seem to be representative or prognostic and then to 
sample within those areas. Gallup used five places, not the single 
one on which is based the (false) generalization, “As Maine goes, so 
goes the nation.” Bean,** analyzing “barometer” places, found that 
the presidential vote in Chicago closely approximated that in the 
nation and then coined the phrase, “As Kelly goes, so goes the 
nation.” Finding that the phenomenon held also for Mayor Ken- 
nelly, who succeeded Mayor Kelly, Bean revised his statement to 
read, “As Kennelly goes, so goes the nation.” 

Pinpoint and barometer methods promise economy, but they per- 
mit the entrance of bias that inevitably accompanies the use of judg- 
ment. Furthermore, a place that may have operated effectively as a 
“barometer” for a period of time may suddenly lose its predictive 
characteristics. Gallup °° reports that “In the 1940 election, for the 
first time in many years, Erie County, Ohio, and Allen County, 
Indiana, lost their status as barometer counties by giving large 
margins to the Republican candidate. In previous elections these two 
counties had voted almost exactly as the nation voted. This is the 
eventual fate of all barometer counties.” The use of a number of 
barometer areas is designed to minimize this source of error but 
cannot remove its operation. 

As barometer areas have been used in politics, so barometer groups 
of people have been used. Former Mayor Hague is supposed to have 
said that when he wanted to sample public opinion he would have 
his assistants talk to people going to the movies on Saturday nights. 
The American taxi driver has been supposed to represent Americans 
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in general. Roper ** has stated he is frequently advised by ac- 
quaintances, 


...I find that if you really want to know what the common man in 


America thinks, all you have to do is to ask a New York (or Chicago or 


Philadelphia or St. Louis) taxi driver what he thinks, and you can depend 
upon what he says to be pretty close to what the average man in America 
thinks. 


In satirical vein, Roper checked on this hypothesis by conducting 
a poll among a cross-section of taxi drivers in New York City, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles. When the opinions 
of a national sample were compared with the taxi-driver sample, 
the two were found to be at variance. The poll was taken a little 
more than two years before the 1948 election. In the light of sub- 
sequent events, we may note Roper data and the actual election 
figures. 

Suppose Truman and Dewey should be candidates for President 
next time, which do you think you would be likely to favor? 


Taxi us 1948 Election 
Drivers Sample Election (If Thurmond and Wallace 
1946 1946 1948 votes are credited to Truman) 
Truman 48.3 (574) 406 52.3 546 
Dewey 35-9 (426) 40.7 47:7 45-4 
Don'tknow 15.9 18.7 


The figures in parentheses in the “Taxi Drivers 1946” column 
are the Truman and Dewey percentages for all the taxi drivers who 
had made up their minds. The data in the last column are computed 
on the assumption that if Thurmond and Wallace had not run, 
Voters for either would have cast their ballots for Truman. The 
Thurmond and Wallace candidacies were, of course, not known in 
1946. 

According to this table, it would appear that the opinions of taxi 
drivers in 1946 were superior to the opinions of the community in 
Providing an index of what public opinion was to be in 1948. At a 
particular point in time, the taxi driver is apparently a better 
Measure of future public opinion than is present public opinion. 
This, however, is a ridiculous generalization that makes two utterly 
questionable assumptions. One is that the taxi driver, a good enough 
barometer in 1946 as to national presidential preference in 1948, 
Will continue to be a good barometer. The other is that if the taxi- 
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driver vote prognosticated astonishingly well in one category of 
political opinion, it will do so in other instances of public opinion. 
As in the case of all barometer groupings, neither assumption can 
possibly hold up because of the ever-shifting character of the modern 
environment and the changes to which it gives rise. 

To explore the comparison between taxi drivers or any other 
group and the general population, we should have to study the 
pressures that operate on each category of people to account for 
deviations and resemblances between the groupings analyzed. Such 
pressures may be economic, occupational, temperamental, and so 
on. The initial necessity is to develop a hypothesis to explain the 
opinions of the barometer group, then to probe those opinions and 
to collect data guessed to be correlated in order to test the 
hypothesis. 

(b) Special panels. Another sampling approach is to use a group 
of persons for the purpose of obtaining information about the 
opinions of the individuals with whom the designated group has 
contact. Mass-Observation, the British public opinion assessing 
organization, regularly collects opinion-observation data from per- 
sons scattered over Britain. In the United States, according to 
Elizabeth Herzog ** the Bureau of the Budget used to gather reports 
from “correspondence panels” including editors, labor spokesmen, 
housewives, social workers, clergymen, and small businessmen. She 
has described an interesting characteristic of such panels: 


Panels have shown certain group reaction tendencies. Businessmen and 
labor spokesmen, for example, often report exactly opposite viewpoints as 
the opinion of the general public. These contrasts are most sharp on 
domestic—particularly economic issues, Moreover, businessmen as cor 
respondents tend to report opinion as unanimous, while editors and labor 


oe are more apt to indicate divided opinions and to report group 
jases, 


The specially selected group may itself be questioned to probe 
the judgments of “informed” persons, like social scientists, jour- 
nalists, teachers, or leaders in the mass communications media. 

In view of the growing use of special panels, we may examine in 
some detail a 1949 panel study of European beliefs regarding the 
United States. In this investigation a questionnaire,"* reproduced 
on the opposite page, was sent to persons deemed to be qualified 
observers of opinion in European countries. The published report 


COMMON COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN UNITY 


WILLKIE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 20 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


QUESTIONNAIRE on PRINCIPAL BELIEFS IN EUROPE REGARDING THE UNITED ‘STATES 


This questionnaire is part of a study to obtain information useful in protecting the United States and the democratic cause against 
misinformation and hostile 


‘The information needed is whet people In Europe think—whether or not you agree with their opinions. 


Qualified observers of opinion in European countries are being asked to cooperate by answering as many of the following questions as 
possible, Replies will be treated confidentially. The questionnaire should be returned to: HENRY LEE MUNSON, Director of 
Survey, Common Council for American Unity, 20 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Indicate with on “X” what the people in_____________think about the following questions. 


(the country you know best) 


AS IT BELIEVED THAT THE MARSHALL 
PLAN ISi 
1. A scheme to promote American 
domination of European industry?} 
2. A plan to promote reactionary 
policies in Europe?. +. i 
3, Solely a political weay inst 
OE paceman i755 9 28, Severe enough with war criminals? 
4, Aplan to aid Europe by promoting 
European economic recovery? «. 
5, Likely to succeed in aiding Euro- 
pean economic recovery? «6. 
6. A scheme to force American prod- 
ucts on Europe, resulting in loss 
Of jobs for Europeans?.... 
7. Just another loan which must be 
FORE. evrsravorerscessannens 
B. Unlikely to be continued by the 
U. 8. after this year?. «sess 


26. Giving enough consideration to 
smaller nations?,........+ seseo 


27. Following British foreign policy?. . . 


IN THE "EAST V5, WEST” CONTROVERSY, 


1S IT BELIEVED THAT AMERICAN NATIO 
POLICY IS PRIMARILY DETERMINED BY: 


9. Big Business, sometimes referred 
to as “Wall Street?" ss sass 


through free electiona? ..... +++ 


ES IT ORIEVED THAT AMERICAN PRESS, 
RADIO AND MOTION PICTURES ARB, 
AA. Free?.. 


30. Is politically corrupt?» +s- 
40, Coritrols all state and local officials 
end sl 


15. Dominated by Dig Business?, 


16. Pree to work for ite own interests? 


17. Controlled by the government?. .. 


W 1 BELIEVED THAT AMERICAN PORDON 
POUCY ity 


Nombor — — — 
FOR ANY FURTHER COMMENTS, USE THE BACK OF THIS PAGE OR A SEPARATE SHEET 


yr T Adaren (optional) 


Excerpt from the survey, European Beliefs Regarding the United States, 
Published by the Common Council for American Unity, 1949. 
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does not indicate how many people received the questionnaire; 
1,702 answered. Names of competent observers were assembled from 
recommendations made by organizations and individuals working 
in the international field. These “lists of key observers representing 
the major categories of opinion in their respective countries” came 
from Directors of Information of the Marshall Plan Countries, the 
U. S. State Department, the Army, and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration; also, the CIO and AFL recommended key labor 
leaders in each free European country. 

Observers were requested to report not what they themselves 
thought of various aspects of the United States, but what, in their 
judgment, was the prevailing belief about America in the country 
whose opinions they were judging. Those who answered the 
questionnaire were divided into four groups and were weighted as 
follows: 

(1) $54 observers in Europe whose opinions were presumed 
most reliable and authoritative were designated as especially quali- 
fied and assigned a weighting of 5. Among those persons were 
European labor leaders, present or former public officials, and 
European editors and publishers. 

(2) 24 European newspaper correspondents stationed in the 
United States were classified as the second most authoritative group 
and given a weighting of 3. These observers were considered to have 
great reliability because of their occupation. However, virtually all 
had been in the United States for periods ranging upward from 
three months, so that their knowledge of European public opinion 
was not deemed to be as recent or precise as that of members of the 
especially qualified group. 

(3) 33 American correspondents recently returned from extensive 
assignments in Europe were placed in the third group and given a 
weighting of 2. 

(4) 1,291 observers included editors of foreign-language news- 
papers published in the United States, foreign students in the 
United States, exchange workers and teachers, American students 
and business representatives returned from abroad, officers of 
nationality organizations in the United States. 

The merits of this approach are considerable. The method is 
economical, speedy, and yields results that may be reliable. There's 
the rub; the results may be unreliable, too. 
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As to the study just cited, we may well ask whether it is not likely 
that the observers, selected by recourse to undoubtedly pro-Ameri- 
can organizations and individuals, were themselves partisan. To 
check on error arising from bias, we could compare the reports of 
individual observers with one another. But agreement might mean 
no more than uniformity of bias; disagreement might mean that 
individual observers were judging the opinions of different groups. 

The idea of grouping observers on the basis of presumed com- 
petence and then deriving a weighted composite of their judgments 
is interesting; it constitutes explicit recognition of the differences in 
judgment value of the individual observers and provides an easily 
understood index of the entire mass of their valuations. But the four- 
part categorization is not validated, nor is the weighting system 
inescapable. One may doubt whether the opinions of five observers 
in the fourth group are necessarily equivalent to those of one 
person in the first group. i 

That the people in the group taken as least competent outnumber 
those in the most qualified group by almost four to one is illustrative 
of the difficulty of finding top-flight observers and enlisting their 
cooperation. 

Whether the observers were well-qualified or not, we remain un- 
clear about just what the observers intended when they recorded, let 
us say, that most, some, or few persons in European countries 
believe that American national policy is primarily determined by 
Big Business, sometimes referred to as “Wall Street.” They may have 
been thinking of certain classes of people, people in general, the 
people they had had contact with; they may have felt that Big 
Business was all of American business, particularly gargantuan 
organizations, or some other species of business; that “most” is too 
many, a slight majority or more, a sizable majority; that “American 
national policy” refers to matters that are domestic, international, 
both, or a special admixture of the two; that “primarily determined” 
means too greatly, largely, almost wholly, or some other influence 
that is direct, indirect, or both. The sum total of considerations like 
these is to suggest substantial uncertainty about the meaning of 
observers’ judgments, singly or in integration. 

The entire judgment procedure is largely uncontrolled. One 
wishes that intensity measures had been obtained. One wonders, 
uneasily, about the possibility that a public official's secretary filled 
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out the questionnaire, that the newspaper correspondent gave 
answers conforming to his newspaper's policy. 

What we need not wonder about is the vulnerability of panels 
of “informed” persons as a way of measuring public opinion. That 
vulnerability exists at every major point of a survey: the selection 
of observers; the failure of some to respond; the care, thought, and 
time observers give to their assigned task; their bias; the fact that 
they may not have been exposed to a good sample of the people 
whose opinions they are reporting; the possibility that they may 
misinterpret the evidence available to them; the question of whether 
they may perform their rating job in unanticipated, unacceptable 
ways; the way in which separate evaluations are to be combined into 
a single index of the group whose opinions are being assessed. On 
the other hand, devices for reducing the vulnerability of the method 
may be worked out. Thus, names of possible observers may be 
obtained from widely differing sources; the “experts” could be 
interviewed personally after the questions to be used have been 
tried out experimentally to iron out quirks; use could be made of 
experts’ judgments on the same questions at different times for 
comparative purposes; the bases of the panel judgments could be 
explored. The utility of panels of “informed” persons runs the 
gamut, in individual circumstances, from virtually none to a great 
deal. How the survey is done is critical in determining the value of 
the results. 

(c) Panel reinterview. Another form of sample has assumed great 
importance in writings on public opinion. This type of sample, 
which has considerable promise for producing fruitful research, is 
the panel reinterview. In this case, a group of persons is established 
by the use of probability or quota methods as a sample of the 
universe in which the analyst is interested. This group or panel is 
then interviewed on separate occasions. The technique is particularly 
valuable for the purpose of affording a rounded view of the deter- 
minants and trends and qualitative aspects of opinions. 

It has been argued, too, that the reinterview method eliminates 
some of the defects of single interview procedures. For example, it 
may be contended that the interview is less nearly a meeting between 
strangers; interviewees tend to become more articulate with succes- 
sive interviews; question form is a less critical matter; opinion inten- 
sity is more readily gauged. Contrariwise, it could be held that the 
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increasing articulateness, let us say, of the interviewee may itself 
constitute a problem rendering him less representative of the 
universe to which we wish to generalize. Although research on the 
technical aspects of the panel methodology is not conclusive, it does 
seem that the device is less likely than ordinary polling to succumb 
to the major ailments of opinion measurement. 

To observe the operation of this technique in a concrete instance, 
we may refer to the notable example of its creative use furnished by 
the research of Paul F. Lazarsfeld and his associates ® in the 1940 
presidential election. In this pioneer study, Lazarsfeld set up in Erie 
County, Ohio, a representative sample of Goo people. This same 
group of persons was interviewed seven times, once every month 
beginning in May and ending the week after Election Day. 

Panel members were interviewed regularly on a great number of 
matters, including whom they intended to vote for, whom they 
expected to win, and exposure to campaign propaganda in the press, 
over the radio, during personal contacts, and through other com- 
munications media. In addition, the repeated interviews made it 
possible to obtain a wealth of information about “each respondent's 
personal characteristics, social philosophy, political history, per- 
sonality traits, relationships with other people, opinions on issues 
related to the election—in short, information on anything which 
might contribute to our knowledge of the formation of his political 
preferences.” 

Resultant data made it possible to study political opinions as they 
fluctuated or crystallized and to relate such opinions to characteristics 
of the individual and to the various aspects of community influence. 
That data were collected over a period of time facilitated analysis of 
reasons for individuals’ change or of the way new campaign materials 
were incorporated into their existing opinion structure. 

There are, of course, difficulties in the use of the panel approach. 
One is the problem of retaining all the members of a panel over a 
period of time. Another is that of making sure that the process of 
repeated interviewing is not in itself influencing the obtained data, 
an effect that conceivably varies with the content and form of the 
questioning. A third is the possibility that the biasing influence of 
interviewer expectations may be accentuated in multiple inter- 
viewing. 

Required, first, is awareness by the analyst of panel pitfalls and 
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the use of devices explicitly formulated to test their presence. The 
problem was perceived by Lazarsfeld and to meet it he worked out 
a control group method that yielded data to gauge the effect of 
repeated interviewing on the panel. In addition to the panel sample, 
three other comparable groups of 600 people each were formed. 
These three were reinterviewed only once each—one in July, one in 
August, and one in October. Comparison of the single reinterview 
with the multiple interview groups showed that the repeated inter- 
views, in themselves, had no influence on the character of opinions, 
but that repeated interviews stimulated people to make up their 
minds more quickly. 

On the whole, the potentialities of panel methods are manifestly 
great. Tested further by use in elections subsequent to 1940, and in 
collecting opinions on other social and political conditions, panel 
techniques appear to be a new method of collecting approximations 
to case studies illuminating the genesis and operation of public 
opinion and propaganda as power phenomena. 

Size of sample. How many persons must be included in a sample in 
order that the sample may be considered adequate? This is a question 
with no precise answer, for the meaning and criteria of adequacy 
will vary with the purpose for which the sample is used. To predict 
an election where the votes split 50.5 and 49.5 per cent, an error of 
two per cent in the wrong direction will be catastrophic. To describe 
public opinion where the split on an issue is g5 and 5, per cent, an 
error of two per cent is a decidedly minor affair. 

Sampling errors are of two kinds. One arises from the possibility 
that too few people are polled; the second comes from the possibility 
of bias in the way people are selected for inclusion in the sample. 

What must be emphasized most of all is that it is not the size of 
the sample, but its nature and make-up, that are of first importance. 
Lay people are likely to be overly impressed by the inclusion of an 
apparently large or small number of persons in a sample. The 
statistically uninformed are quite likely to be aghast at the polling 
practice of taking from 1500 to 5,000 persons, or, in the instance of 
AIPO, from 3000 to 60,000 persons, to represent the whole nation. 
Yet Princeton’s Office of Public Opinion Research was within one- 
half of one per cent of being correct in its prediction of the 1944 
presidential vote; its estimate was based on interviews with about 
2000 persons.”° 


ts 
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The relative unimportance of large numbers in contrast to the 
significance of the kind of numbers gathered and the way the 
numbers are collected is evident by examination of the Literary 
Digest poll of 1936. In that election, the Digest prediction, in error 
by 19.8 percentage points, was based on over two million returns 
from more than ten million ballots, a number many times larger than 
that used in large polling samples. 

The error stemmed from the fact that the Digest had polled the 
wrong people in the wrong way. Ballots were sent out by mail 
largely to persons whose names had been obtained from listings of 
automobile owners and telephone subscribers. At the time, about 
40 per cent of families had telephones and about 55 per cent had 
automobiles. Telephone-automobile homes exhibit sizable overlap. 
Clearly, then, the sample was extremely warped in its prodigious 
overrepresentation of the upper half of the total economic distribu- 
tion of people. The error was compounded by utilization of the 
mail ballot method. Mail ballots are most likely to be returned by 
persons in the upper economic and educational brackets, thus 
accentuating the economic bias of the returns from the sample. The 
use of an extraordinarily large sample by the Digest simply resulted 
in polling overconfidence, not poll accuracy. 

Experiments have been reported by Cantril involving the use of 
samples as small as 200 in number. Results have been checked against 
both actual election returns and regular poll findings, and under 
artificially established laboratory conditions.” For example, a week 
before the New York gubernatorial election of 1942, a single inter- 
viewer collected information from a sample of 200 persons scattered 
through the state. In another study of a Canadian election, two 
interviewers got into informal conversation with a sample of 200 
persons in Quebec and Ontario. Errors were less than five per cent 
in size, a striking example of the potential accuracy of well-handled 
small samples. Cantril states: 

Probably the chief reason for the success of the experiment was the 
instruction to interviewers to keep moving, to cover the area assigned 


fairly thoroughly from a geographical point of view, bearing in mind—but 
not having as stated controls—income distribution and, in the case of 


Quebec, cultural background. 


Where the investigator wishes to explain causal and correlated 
factors in the findings, a small sample is, of course, inadequate. A 
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sample, for instance, of 500 persons may be large enough to provide 
us with information about the opinions on a given public housing 
issue of the general population in a community. But we may have too 
few large apartment house dwellers in the group to determine the 
relation between individuals’ opinions on public housing and the 
fact that they live in a large apartment house. A small sample may 
yield satisfactory overall data, yet have an insufficient number of 
persons in particular sub-groups to make it possible to measure 
sub-group and opinion correlations. To obtain sub-group and 
opinion correlations, the size of the sub-group rather than the num- 
ber in the total sample must be considered. 

There are, by and large, two general ways of determining 
objectively how large a sample must be in order to yield a result of 
any desired accuracy. One is statistical, the other is a common-sense 
approach. 

The statistical method rests on a complicated mathematical base 
understood by the student only through extended reference to a 
good statistics textbook like An Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics, by G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall. One phase of the 
statistical technique may, however, be illuminated if we consider 
the formula for computing the possible limits of error of a sample: 


S.D. % = NEZ 
N 


where p is the per cent of answers in one category 
q is the remaining percentage of cases or 100 minus p 
N is the number of answers, or cases, or respondents 


The obvious aspect of the formula is that it yields neat-looking, 
exact-looking results. Where go per cent of respondents say “Yes” 
and 10 per cent say “No,” and the number of interviewees is 100, 
application of the formula gives: 


S.D. % = Vee = 3.00 


The S.D. or standard deviation of the obtained percentages is 
three per cent. This means that the chances are about two out of 
three that the obtained percentage deviates from the “true” per- 
centage by not more than three points. The “true” percentage is 
that which actually exists in the population from which the sample 
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is taken, that which would be found if all the members of the 
population group were questioned. Statistically, we could be certain 
that the “true” percentage is within three times the standard devia- 
tion of the percentage actually found, that is, go plus or minus 3 
times 3, or between 81 and 99. 

Reduction of the statistically determined standard error takes 
place when N increases and when pq decreases. The pq product is 
not subject to control; it depends on the distribution of opinions 
found in the survey. But N is controllable. As we increase the num- 
ber of persons interviewed, we reduce the size of the random 
sampling error. If, instead of 100, we used 10,000 cases, the standard 
deviation of the obtained percentage (standard error) would be 


af ELED or 0. 
10,000 


If we used one million cases, the standard error would be .o3. 

Another characteristic of the formula is far less obvious and of 
great importance. The statistical manipulations assume that the 
members of the sample have been drawn in strict accord with 
simple sampling theory, as would be found in ideal area sampling. 
In practice, where the surveyor uses judgment to aid his selection of 
cases and where, on occasion, he takes those cases that he can get, the 
formula is not applicable. Had the formula been applied in the 
1936 Literary Digest poll, the apparent error disclosed would have 
been less than one per cent. This wholly unwarranted computation 
would have followed from the failure to recognize that the standard 
error of a percentage is a measure only of error arising from the 
limited size of the sample where the sample is known to be random 
and where no other source of error like biased selection of inter- 
viewees or defective interviewing exists. On the other hand, where 
the assumption of the formula is fulfilled, its use is a guide in telling 
us how many interviews we must have in order to achieve a result 
of any required accuracy. 

The common-sense approach to the sampling problem of finding 
out how many cases are enough is illustrated by the work of Kinsey. 
Thus, in investigating a particular sex characteristic, Kinsey " found 
that for 50 cases the arithmetic mean was 3.02. When the original 50 
cases were merged with a new 50 to make 100, the mean rose a bit 
to 3.23. Additions to the sample produced minor changes in the 
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mean. For 200 cases, the mean was 3.16; for 300 it was 3.37; for 400 
it was 3.45; and for 493 it was 3-31. 

The technique is to take successive groups of N persons, where N 
is whatever seems to be a reasonable number. Groups are then com- 
pared with each other. If the obtained percentage is stable, or, as in 
the Kinsey instance, changes only slightly, the investigator may infer 
that a sufficient number of cases has been gathered. 

A very large “but” must be intruded here: any such method 
assumes that no biasing error exists. If Kinsey's successive groups of 
cases were of an exotic variety, the constancy of the obtained means 
would be a completely irrelevant and insignificant matter. If, for 
instance, one were to take four consecutive samples of 100 public 
opinion pollsters and ask them for their judgment of the adequacy 
of polls as a measure of public opinion, the samples might well 
agree with each other and yet not portray the attitudes of nonpollers 
of public opinion. Theoretically, mathematical computation can 
predict in advance the point at which stability will be reached when 
additional samples are taken, but unanticipated quirks in the actual 
samples may lead to unanticipated empirical findings. 

Broadly considered, the following are the major bases on which to 
rest judgments as to the number of interviews required in a survey: 
(1) Needed accuracy; (2) Use to be made of sub-group results. If, 
for example, interviewees with college, high school, and elementary 
school backgrounds are to be compared with one another, there 
must be a sufficient number of cases possessing each variant of back- 
ground to make breakdowns admissible; (3) Homogeneity of the 
interviewee group. In general, the greater the extent of variation 
in the population studied, the greater is the number of cases needed. 
To be stressed, however, is the far greater importance of the make- 
up in comparison with the size of any sample. 


Poll interpretations and conclusions 


Polling problems arise even after we have formulated an effective 
set of questions and used optimum interviewing procedures to 
question a well-selected, adequate-sized sample of persons, We must 
analyze the results and figure out what they signify, Data do not 
explain themselves automatically; their meaning must be perceived 
and extracted. The difficulties, in general, in the intellectual dissec- 
tion and interpretation of poll findings are not peculiar to polls. 
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In no area of scientific endeavor do “facts” exist in limbo. Every- 
where they must be defined, appraised, and interrelated before they 
acquire meaning. In the social sciences the analysis and interpreta- 
tion problem is especially complicated because of the personalities 
gathering the data, community pressures, imperfections in the in- 
formation assembled, and the extraordinarily involved problem of 
recognizing and remedying the complex difficulties flowing from and 
possibly inherent in the basic materials worked with. 

Here, we shall concern ourselves with three key aspects of the 
process of drawing conclusions from poll materials. First is the pos- 
sibility that the basic materials may be defective in some way. Second 
is the fact that internal analysis of adequate data through the use of 
breakdowns may be productive or it may be misleading, but in any 
event it is likely to be insufficient. Third is the conditioning of poll 
interpretations of even impeccable data by the pollsters’ environ- 
ment. 

Basic data circumscribe conclusions. No objective interpretation 
can rise above the information that the analyst has assembled. 
Where the statement of a poll issue, the sampling, the interviewing, 
or the poll design is faulty, the results cannot be meaningful. 

This thesis is illustrated by the following poll question:”* 

Do you think that in America anybody should be allowed to speak on any 
subject any time he wants to, or do you think there are times when free 
speech should be prohibited? 


To those who say “Yes” we put an additional question: 


Do you believe in free speech to the extent of allowing Fascists and Com- 
munists to hold meetings and express their views in this community? 


These questions were used in one survey in which persons of 
varying education were compared. Findings were interpreted to 
mean that the better-educated interviewees were “more burdened by 
the intellectual demand for consistency.” 

But the basic data are thoroughly confused. It is not a freedom of 
speech question that has been asked, but one muzzy with mistaken 
apprehension. Freedom of speech does not mean allowing anybody 
to say anything he wants to. Holmes’ famous dictum is appropriate: 
“The most stringent protection of free speech would not protect a 
man in falsely shouting fire in a theatre and causing a panic.” Free- 
dom of speech does not extend to permitting people at 5 P.M. in a 
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great city, at the height of a crowd, to mount a rostrum for the 
purpose of advocating A or B for mayor or of demanding the cessa- 
tion or extension of price supports for farm products. It does not 
extend to permitting any person at a time of great unrest to urge 
a group of armed men to shoot all policemen. Freedom of speech 
does extend to permitting people to talk as and when they will 
unless there is a clear and present danger that a great substantive 
evil will result. The clear and present danger test is the one to which 
most social scientists would probably subscribe. No test and no line 
at all to trammel speech is a procedure that few would uphold. 
Certainly, saying “No” to the survey questions quoted is no evidence 
of lack of insight into the civil liberties problem in America. Having 
begun with a meaningless question, the pollster can have little or no 
idea of what the answers mean. 

Similarly, a survey lacking important relevant data or possessing 
significant errors in the information collected cannot test hypotheses 
or form the ground for proved conclusions. 

Breakdowns have real, but limited, uses. In breakdown analysis, 
patterns of interrelationship among variables are studied. Data are 
“broken down,” by comparing people whose opinions differ, let us 
say, on what American foreign policy should be. Comparisons may 
be made and interrelations ascertained between direction of foreign 
policy opinion and opinions on other matters like telecasting legisla- 
tive proceedings or variables descriptive of the individual's back- 
ground, like economic status. The real use of breakdowns stems from 
two principal facts: (a) Answers to direct questions are sometimes 
unrevealing; (b) Ascertaining correlations among obtained data 
may suggest fruitful hypotheses. The limitation arises from: (1) The 
inability of breakdowns to explain causally found relationships or 
discrepancies; (2) The possible dependence of results on the com- 
plexity of the breakdown used. 

Respondents’ statements do not necessarily predict their behavior 
or illuminate their motives or impelling stimuli. The direct question, 
“Do you intend to vote?” will yield about 85 to go per cent “Yes” 
answers, for example, despite the fact that only about 50 per cent 
will actually vote.7* Or we may be interested in an issue like, “What 
is the probability that a criminal will violate his parole?” It would 
seem pointless to try to find out the answer by putting the direct 
question to the criminal. Instead, useful prognostic bases can be 
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established by studying persons who are and who are not parole 
violators. Correlating parole outcome with the individual’s back- 
ground factors such as type of crime, education, intelligence, and 
chronological age, will indicate the relative predicting utility of each 
index and make it possible to assemble a group of variables that, 
taken in combination, will provide an estimate of probable recidi- 
vism. Similarly, to determine the likelihood that an individual will 
vote, write letters to his Congressman, or become active in a desig- 
nated type of pressure group, a useful instrument for prognostica- 
tion may be contrived by relating the individual’s characteristics to 
the activity in question. 

Such relationships may be explored but not necessarily validated 
by breakdown analysis as, let us suppose, in a poll taken on attitudes 
toward and information about Communism. We are interested in 
finding out whether well-informed people have more or less favor- 
able attitudes toward Communism. To do this, we contrive a break- 
down, setting up a two-way table, rows giving variation in one factor, 
columns giving differences in the other. If we have asked a large 
number of questions of many people, we may believe that our 
measures of attitudes and information are sufficiently exact to 
warrant the formation of a number of gradations for each variable. 


Assume here a simple fourfold table: 
Information 
Well-Informed Badly Informed 


E Favorable 
Attitude 


Unfavorable 


From the table we can infer relations between the two factors 
considered. It is, however, dangerous to assume that the relation is 
causal, that being well-informed, for example, leads to a favorable 
attitude toward the Soviet Union because the data show persons with 
higher informational levels to have more favorable attitudes. The 
relation may work the other way; perhaps those with already formu- 
lated favorable attitudes are stimulated to acquire more information. 
Or it may be that both factors are related in a complex way to a 
third variable or combination of variables giving rise to the obtained 
relationship. 

This caution is well illustrated in a penetrating study by Theodore 
M. Newcomb ** in which attitude climate was related to opinion. 
At Bennington College there had been found a high relationship 
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between favorable attitudes toward the Spanish Loyalists and infor- 
mation concerning the Spanish Civil War, which was in progress 
at the time of the analysis. The superficial conclusion would be that 
attitude is determined by available information or that information 
is an outcome of a favorable attitude. However, when attitude was 
correlated with information in an experimental group at Catholic 
University, the findings were opposite in direction. Unfavorable 
attitudes were highly correlated with information. The thesis sug- 
gested by these results is that both attitude and information “are 
acquired as related aspects of individual adjustment to the com- 
munity.” Attitude climate differed in the two communities surveyed 
and it was the local climate that gave rise to the relationships 
discovered. Newcomb suggests this generalization as a hypothesis 
rather than a demonstrated conclusion. 

It is especially in suggesting hypotheses, not in proving their 
validity, that the breakdown is useful. Take a simple breakdown 
given by Cantril:7¢ 
Do you think we are likely to have greater prosperity or another depression 


after the present war? 
Greater Prosperity Depression No Opinion 


Age (per cent) (percent) (per cent) 
Mt V E T 2 dS aia a sa 13 80 7 
BOBO: ois 5 13 77 10 
APOEL E Means cations eis anny S 13 75 12 


Evidently there is little relation between age and opinion on the 
question. However, the breakdown on the same question may be 
complicated by introducing economic status categories, thus: 


Greater Prosperity Depression No Opinion 


Economic Status by Age (per cent) (percent) (per cent) 
Upper 
3 go 7 
13 80 7 
16 76 8 
Middle 
12 82 6 
14 76 10 
13 78 9 
Lower 
17 76 7 
n 77 12 
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The interpretation changes. Sizable differences now occur, par- 
ticularly in the upper economic status category, where older people 
are more optimistic. In answer to the statistician’s dream is the 
regularity of the increase in optimism among the members of the 
under-go group when they are compared by economic status. 

A first-order breakdown yielded one apparent meaning; a second- 
order breakdown produces another. One may be forgiven the 
nagging suspicion that additional-order, more complicated break- 
downs, perhaps with variables not even considered, could again 
change the indicated significance of the results. 

Furthermore, the data, even if they give an unaltered picture with 
additional and finer breakdowns, do not answer the “why” of the 
obtained relations. To suggest that chronological age in particular 
economic categories is associated with certain attitudes is to suggest 
the further question as to why this should be the case. Vital questions 
would, in any breakdown situation, have to be asked. Granted even 
a certain average relation between specified factors on some issues, 
why are there individual deviations from that average? Why the 
differences in relation on different issues? This general limitation of 
breakdowns is well stated by Childs: *7 


If, however, such factors as age, sex, place of residence, and income are 
the factors which make our opinions what they are, how may we explain 
the fact that on many questions we all think so nearly alike in spite of 
these differences? 

Furthermore, we find, after examining the returns, that on some ques- 
tions the extent of agreement is very great when the returns are classified 
according to age levels, but not when classified on the basis of income, sex, 
etc. This suggests that the influence of these factors varies from question to 
question. 


To explain individual cases or average relations among variables, 
we can only formulate a hypothesis that would itself require 
investigation, perhaps by extended interview or other nonquantita- 
tive devices. 

We see breakdowns, then, as a valuable device for studying 
opinion bases, but a device maximally useful in conjunction with 
additional methods. 

Write-ups are environmentally conditioned. Pollsters are people 
and upon them necessarily impinge the interests and preferences of 
the community. Because they are people, they have economic, po- 
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litical, and other values. From these considerations emerges the pos- 
sibility that those who interpret poll data may inject into their data 
—with or without awareness—meanings and accents resident not in 
the data, but in the analyst and the community. The magnitude of 
the problem tends to mount as the social importance of the poll 
data increases. 

Two illustrations may be given to exemplify conditioning in- 
fluences upon pollsters’ interpretation and presentation of data. One 
deals with a World War II survey performed by an American 
government agency to determine certain attitudes of Russian workers 
in wartime Germany; the other is drawn from the write-ups of 
surveys by commercial polling organizations. 

(a) Non-commercial measurement. Russian workers’ attitudes 
toward Germans were measured during the course of an analysis 7" 
of the effects of strategic bombing on German morale. The example 
taken from that study constitutes but a small portion of the informa- 
tion assembled there. The survey indicated, in part, that in 12 of 13 
statements “more Russians passed negative judgments on the Ger- 
mans than did either the French or the Italians... the consistency 
of the differences suggests a definite [anti-German] bias on the part 
of the Russians.” In a provocative reinterpretation of the Bombing 
Survey data, psychologist H. L. Ansbacher 7° suggests that the figures 
indicate that “the Russians actually gave the most favorable judg- 
ment of the Germans.” Instancing the differing interpretation is the 
finding that 84 per cent of the Russians believed the Germans 
considered the war lost even before the Normandy invasion. In con- 
trast, 75 per cent of the Italians and 71 per cent of the French 
expressed this judgment in a questionnaire that they answered 
anonymously. The Bombing Survey interpretation? An anti-German 
attitude is being displayed by the Russians. The Ansbacher interpre- 
tation? That the Germans believed the war lost before the invasion 
“might not be an indictment of them but rather a compliment to 
their good sense.” Ansbacher’s reinterpretation starts from the prem- 
ise that a favorable, sympathetic portrayal is given by description 
of the Germans as active anti-Nazis who wanted no part in the war 
and who were no better or worse than other people. Accepting that 
proposition, Ansbacher shows the Russians as drawing a picture of 
the Germans more favorable than that of the Italians or French. 
More Russians than French or Italians thought the Germans blamed 
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the Nazi Party for starting the war. Under the Bombing Survey 
interpretation, this judgment values the Germans negatively. With 
the Ansbacher approach, the judgment values the Germans posi- 
tively, for the Germans are thought not to be Nazis. 

If, says Ansbacher, his interpretation is more satisfactory than that 
provided by the Bombing Survey, a question arises: “How did the 
social scientists of the Bombing Survey see one meaning in the data 
whereas we today see another?” Ansbacher’s hypothesis is that our 
wartime experience and information was such as to lead to the 
expectation that if any differences existed in attitudes toward the 
Germans by the groups surveyed, the Russian attitudes would be 
the least favorable. The survey data tended to be assimilated into the 
existing structure of beliefs held by the analysts. “Even in the case 
of social psychologists, new perceptions will be ‘distorted’ and 
influenced by the nature of the major cognitive structures.” The end 
point is simple. Researchers, like other people, bring preconceptions 
to the analysis of data. Although they are conscious of the possibility 
and seek to avoid its effects, they may still have their pre-existing 
biases activated in a given survey or other situation. 

(b) Commercial polling. A second example of possible environ- 
mental conditioning effects on survey analyses comes from profit- 
making polling organizations’ write-ups. For, it has been said, “the 
subtle selective and formative influences exercised consciously and 
unconsciously by those furnishing funds cannot be glossed over. 
Regardless of intent and honesty those influences are there.” $° The 
major pollsters make their living by doing market research and 
opinion poll surveys for large commercial enterprises. The news- 
papers and periodicals that publish their write-ups are conservative, 
large-scale businesses. The commercial poll-taking organizations are 
themselves big business and, inevitably, are permeated with the 
ethos of right-of-center agencies and people. That published polls 
must be influenced in a conservative direction is the necessary pre- 
sumption from this argument. 

Poll newspaper releases, with headlines written by the paper, tend 
to have their content summed up inaccurately. Despite such contracts 
as that of AIPO, which requires the body of releases to be printed 
without changes, and the Texas Poll contractual arrangement that 
Newspapers not violate the sense of the release, the polls have nothing 
to do with headlines. Even in the body of their releases, the polling 
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organizations must oversimplify and unduly enliven interpretations 
to catch readers. 

So goes one line of thinking. There is another that may be taken. 
The organizations to which the pollsters sell their services are 
realists, bound to look with a keen and skeptical eye on what the 
pollsters find and say. The commercially minded gentry who are 
interested in the status and trend of opinions are searching for 
“facts,” not salve. Actually, then, say some, commercial sponsorship 
tends to promote care and accuracy in poll-taking and interpretation. 
Crossley ë observed in 1949 that “the total income from all the news- 
paper polls we have conducted since 1936 is very definitely less than 
the present income from one client.” In a comparable vein, Norman 
C. Meier,* director of the Bureau of Audience Research at the State 
University of Iowa, objects to the notion that pollsters are “tycoons,” 
talks of the “modest quarters, the modest budgets, and the hard- 
working personnel” of the public opinion polls, and distinguishes 
between opinion polling and business research operations. 

What is more, goes the reply to the big-business-and-popularization 
attack, the necessity for newspaper simplification and liveliness is a 
good, rather than an evil; it furthers public appreciation of polling. 

One other virtue-impelling aspect of polls is that there are a 
number of such organizations, some of which, like NORC, are not 
profit-making and have no need to “sell” their results. These enter- 
prises operate out in the open. Their statements are public. Profes- 
sional inspection of their materials is invited; the pollsters are 
professional people who publish often in professional journals and 
participate actively in professional meetings and societies. Results of 
polls may be compared with one another, and where an external 
criterion like an election can be established, they can be compared 
also with actuality. 

The rumor early in the campaign of 1948, for example, that Roper 
had taken a poll that disclosed great strength for Wallace but was 
kept secret at the insistence of Luce, Fortune magazine publisher, 
was patently ridiculous: Roper had already published results show- 
ing relative weakness for Wallace; other polls were collecting Wal- 
lace data; Wallace himself could have assembled the information, 
had it been real, by hiring experts to do the job for him; existing 
Wallace strength could not be kept confidential; there were too 
many organizations searching for accurate data and it was to 
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Roper’s advantage to be right, for the sake of his market research 
business and for continuance of his excellent reputation, which 
would make more business for him. Any pollster would have had to 
be not only dishonest, but an utter fool to undertake the impossible 
task of keeping his results buried. 

Nevertheless, the polls have not always completely exposed all 
they have done. It was only after the 1944 election, for instance, that 
disclosure was made of the interpretations that had entered into the 
announced AIPO figures. Questioning of Gallup ** by Clinton P. 
Anderson, then chairman of the House Committee to Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures, went as follows: 


THE CHAIRMAN: As I recall the testimony ...was that sometime after the 
conventions you printed a figure showing that the relative percentage was 
Roosevelt 51 and Dewey 49? 


DR. GALLUP: That is right. 
THE CHAIRMAN: But you had determined that the turn-out might be as 


low as 39,500,000 and that on the basis of a 39,500,000 turn-out you felt 
that a 2-per cent debit should be given the Roosevelt percentage, and that 
the true percentage was Roosevelt 53 and Dewey 47- 

DR. GALLUP: That is right. 


A technical committee for the Congress,** reporting on the Gallup 
testimony stated: 


The manner of handling the adjustment for anticipated low election 
turn-out which resulted in a 2-percentage-point subtraction from the 
estimated Democratic vote as reported in the actual canvass of the voting 
population of the three polls published prior to October 27, is subject to 
criticism. While it is at least debatable whether or not such a subtractior 
was justified in the publication of the early polls, the publication of the 
estimates without specific mention of the character and magnitude of the 
subtraction may be questioned. 


The technical committee added: 


It is recognized that newspaper space limitations do not make practical 
the complete and detailed publication of all of the adjustments made in 
the published opinion polls and election predictions. Moreover it is 
recognized that too much qualification of the published results may create 
an unwarranted lack of confidence in the estimates and therefore perhaps 
jeopardize polling enterprises. 


To meet the major criticism of polling publication practices, the 
committee proposed that releases contain “a statement to the effect 
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that various adjustments were made in building up estimates from 
the canvass results, and that the adjustments were fully described in 
a technical bulletin available upon request.” 

The charge that pollsters chose to follow journalistic rather than 
scientific demands was repeated in 1949. The judgment that polls 
have not sufficiently publicized their margin of error is also often 
voiced. Gallup’s reply,** delivered at a post-1948-election pollsters 
conference deserves quotation: “I think that is a good point... we 
did do something about it... probably we should have employed 
some sound trucks to go up and down the cities of this country 
bleating, “The Gallup poll has an error of four percentage points. 
The Gallup poll has an error of four percentage points. Crossley 
tool ” 

By and large, the pollsters appear to have made considerable 
effort, within the framework of the necessity of catching and holding 
readers, to issue adequately informative reports. Those reports tend 
to be substantially devoid of technical and methodological matter, 
but the absence of complicated materials appears to be a reflex of 
popularization of poll results or, for that matter, of popularization of 
anything else. The notion that polling organizations sometimes 
twist their findings is unsupported. Undoubtedly popularizers of 
polls are affected by the milieu in which they work. But the direction 
and strength of the biasing factors are by no means clear. We can be 
sure that such variables exist, but prejudicing factors in commercial 
polling are misleadingly subsumed under the caption of a profit 
motive. Profits, readership, prestige—all may increase with increased 
poll accuracy rather than continuing subservience to an employer 
assumed but not proved to be dominant and eager to purvey mis- 
information. We may with confidence conclude only that commer- 
cial poll organizations’ write-ups are influenced by their value 
systems and the pressures of the community—and this is equally 
true for all social science data-gathering and analysis. 


3 


Measurement of Public Opinion 
(Continued) 


Alternatives to polls 


METHODS FOR THE APPRAISAL OF PUBLIC OPINION ARE ALL BUT INNUMER- 
able. They are limited only by the ingenuity of the analyst and the 
extent to which he can establish appropriate situations to facilitate 
observation, evaluation, and recording. 

Arthur N. Holcombe?! reported 23 ways of measuring opinion 
Suggested by political scientists a generation ago, and arranged the 
proposals under four headings: (1) Official election returns. (2) 
Measuring fair samples of bodies of opinion. (3) Voluntary and 
Spontaneous expressions of opinion (hearings, meetings, petitions, 
editorials, and so on). (4) Proceedings and remarks of legislative 
and other representative bodies or people. 

When Tom Harrisson? set out to summarize basic trends in 
British opinion, he drew not only upon available poll information, 
but from “mail-bags of newspapers, Members of Parliament, and 
commercial undertakings,” as well as from Mass-Observation find- 
ings. 

Leon S. Marshall,’ an American, portraying in the middle of the 
twentieth century the development of eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century public opinion in Manchester, used such sources as 
newspaper and pamphlet opinion, resolutions passed at public 
meetings, and the practical solutions to problems actually tried and 
Proposed at the time and place studied. 

It has been reported that comedian Milton Berle employs a person 
whose sole job is to watch every show to clock laughs and report on 
the actor's performance. This is a technique no different in essence 
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from The New York Times’ applause chart showing Congressional 
response to Truman’s speech early in 1949.4 

The manifold measurement devices available may be classified 
on the basis of objectivity, source of data, technique of collecting 
the desired information, or other criteria. Here, we shall use six 
groupings, with method of gathering the data as the governing 
standard for differentiating among the groupings: scales; tests; 
informal and depth interviews; mailed questionnaires; mass observa- 
tion; content analysis. Each is discussed below. 


Scales 


Under this rubric, in general, is the use of sheets of paper on which 
are recorded a number of statements to each of which a response is 
obtained from the persons whose opinions or attitudes are sought. 
Items going into the scale vary in favorableness or unfavorableness 
toward the particular issue or matter being measured. From the 
aggregate and distribution of individuals’ indicated approval or dis- 
approval of the statements in the scale, their opinion or attitude is 
deduced. 

Four principal approaches to scaling may be taken. Two, the 
Thurstone and Likert methods, were developed by psychologists and 
have been used widely for many years. The other two techniques, 
developed by sociologists Guttman and Lazarsfeld, are recent 
methodological contributions, 

To devise by any method a scale to gauge, let us say, attitude 
toward television, the analyst would, after analyzing and conceptual- 
izing his problem, collect a great number of varying assertions, such 
as: “Television is a great threat to intelligent living’; “The great 
values of television far outweigh its possible evils.” 

In the technique devised by Thurstone, a large number of “ex- 
perts” or judges sort these items into, say, eleven piles ranging in 
position from extreme approval to extreme disapproval. The judge 
places in any particular pile items that in his estimation represent a 
particular degree of approval or disapproval. In practice, many of 
the statements classified by the judges will have to be discarded be- 
cause they turn out to be ambiguous, nondiagnostic, or irrelevant. 
Included in the final scale product are only those items upon whose 
valuation the judges substantially agree, and whose scale values can 
be arranged into a series with the individual items spread out to 
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indicate varying degrees of favor or disfavor of the matter under 
consideration. 

The scale value assigned to any item is the median location of the 
item. For example, a statement may be classified by one judge as 
belonging in Category 9, by another in 8, by another in 7. According 
to these judges, the median scale value is 8. But if one judge were 
to classify the item in Group 9, another in 4, and another in 1, we 
should regard the item as unsatisfactory. The median score of 4 is 
so ambiguous as to refer, possibly, to markedly different opinions. 
Usual scales include about go items after the sorting process has been 
completed and unsatisfactory items have been eliminated. In the 
administration of the scales, the subject responds to individual items 
by indicating agreement or approval, depending upon the wording of 
_the statement. 

Revisions of the Thurstone technique have been proposed by a 
number of psychologists and sociologists. The method suggested by 
Likert entails refinement of the agree-disagree dichotomy. Respond- 
ents check for each statement one of five responses: strongly approve, 
approve, undecided, disapprove, strongly disapprove. Instead of 
having judges estimate the extent to which individual statements 
reflect one or another attitude as in the Thurstone approach, the 
Likert method depends on empirical tryout of items. After tentatively 
included scale items are collected, the analyst submits them to a 
large group of people who rate their degree of approval of each 
statement. These ratings are quantified by weights of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 to 
correspond with the extent of disapproval or approval respondents 
have indicated. Then each individual is given a total score consisting 
of the sum of the weightings of his items. The individual, for 
example, who answered four items in a manner to carry weights of 
5» 3, 4, and 3 would have a score for those four items of 1 5. 

To determine which of the items are to be included in the final 
scale, the correlation is computed between item scores and total 
scores for the group of respondents. For example, we may divide 100 
respondents into two groups on the basis of their total scores. One is 
the more favorable, the other the less favorable toward the issue 
under analysis. We assume that a diagnostic item is one where the 
individual has given an answer in agreement with the category to 
which he has been assigned as a result of his responses to all the items 
as a whole. The most diagnostic statements—those corresponding 
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most closely with total scores—are selected for inclusion in the finally 
adopted scale of perhaps twenty items. 

Much experimentation performed with both the Thurstone and 
Likert approaches indicates that scores on the two types of scales 
seem to be comparable. Their use has been extensive and important, 
especially in comparing different groups in regard to their attitude 
on particular issues and comparing the same group before and after 
exposing them to some stimulus like a movie or printed material. 
Use of scales for comparisons helps to meet one of the major techni- 
cal strictures of the scaling methods. This criticism is focused around 
the question of the meaning of the scale zero-point and the conse- 
quently ambiguous significance of the exact final numerical measures. 
An individual’s attitude rates 8, let us say, in favoring some idea. But 
what does 8 mean on a scale? It is not twice the favor exhibited by the 
individual who rates 4; it is a numerical indicator of the concensus 
of judgments of certain persons in the Thurstone technique and, in 
the Likert method, is an outcome of somewhat elaborate computa- 
tions performed with quite arbitrary item weight and empirically 
ascertained total score as the point of reference. What meaning, in 
any case, may be given to an attitude of zero is not an issue with 
which we concern ourselves here. We would need to know the 
significance of zero to know the absolute meaning of 8 or any other 
scale value. To know the relative meaning of a scale value, however, 
we require information only of an order enabling us to make com- 
parisons. We can say, for instance, that one person is taller than 
another without knowing just how tall either is, that is, how much 
either deviates from zero in height. Similarly, with the use of the 
Thurstone and Likert scales we can judge that one person, compared 
to another, shows a greater degree of an attitude or manifests less 
change after witnessing an incident, listening to a radio program, or 
being exposed to some other experimental stimulus. 

But is it a single attitude that is measured by a scale? An indi- 
vidual agrees, for example, with the statement that “the government 
should pay money to farmers to keep prices down.” Agreement with 
this proposition may carry different meanings to different respond- 
ents. For one individual, assent is a reflection of his attitude to 
farmers, for another it represents approval of any device at all for 
lowering his cost of living, for still another it means that the role of 
government is to calibrate economic rewards and deprivations. In 
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the concrete application of a scale consisting of a number of indi- 
vidual items, the end identification of the individual's attitude 
toward what is being measured is possibly an admixture. Intertwined 
with the apparent attitude valuation may be measurements of 
distinct attitudes varying among individuals. This problem, which 
we have met previously in the consideration of poll questions, raises 
the issue of whether it is meaningful to rate people from high to low 
with reference to a particular set of items in a scale. 

Scalogram or scale analysis, a new method originated by sociologist 
Louis Guttman,® and extensively used in Army research during 
World War II, has been proposed as a device for meeting this issue. 
The technique, says Guttman, “affords a rigorous test for the exist- 
ence of single-meaning for an area and provides a rank order of 
individuals for such areas as are found scalable.” 

Basic to Guttman scale theory is the concept of sampling the 
attitude or opinion universe. “An unlimited number of questions 
could be asked in any area; the problem is one of selecting a sample 
of questions which are representative of all possible questions that 
might have been asked.” The theory holds that if all the questions 
in a scale deal with a single opinion variable, the same rank order 
of respondents will be obtained no matter what sample of questions 
is asked, no matter what form the question has, no matter what its 
bias. Ideally, scales derived from scalogram analysis have the 
property that responses to individual items are reproducible from 
the scale scores. This characteristic follows from the scalogram 
hypothesis that “the items have an order such that, ideally, persons 
who answer a given question favorably all have higher ranks on the 
scale than persons who answer the same question unfavorably.” 

Knowing a person’s score on a Guttman scale, we know the items 
to which he has responded favorably and those to which he has 
reacted unfavorably. The logic is illustrated by a three-item test. 
Suppose that an American is given an information test of three items: 


(a) Who is president of the United States? 
(b) Who was Woodrow Wilson? 


(c) What is the basis on which Marbury v. Madison was decided? 


These items would probably form a Guttman scale. If all answers are 
counted dichotomously as either right or wrong, some people in the 
community would get no answers right, some would get one, some 
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š two, and some all three. Those who obtained correct answers for 

~ item (b) would very probably have also been right for item (a); 
those who were correct for item (c) would almost undoubtedly 
have given right answers for (a) and (b) as well: Mathematically, 

" the possible combinations of right and wrong answers are 2. Where 
(a), (b), and (c) are the items and R and W represent right and 

_ wrong answers to each of the three items, the mathematical pos- 
sibilities are: 


j 
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Although there are eight possibilities by mathematical computa- 
tion, there are only four when the Guttman scale is built: 
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¥ Counting every right response as one point, the possible scores are 
= 0, 1, 2, or 3. Those who get a question right have higher scale scores 
than do people who get the question wrong. For example, with a 
i score of 2, the individual has items (a) and (b) right, and (c) 


wrong. The person scoring 1 has item (a) right and (b) and (c) 
wrong. This follows from the ideal Guttman scale property pre- 
viously identified, that the items are so ordered that all people 
responding affirmatively to a particular question rank higher on the 
scale than those who do not answer affirmatively. 
| In scalogram analysis, no knowledge of right and wrong answers 
is needed to establish a proper order among the people whose 
answers are scaled; the example cited is intended to illustrate the 
definiteness of meaning of Guttman scale scores. > 
To determine whether a series of questions forms a scale in which 
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question responses are reproducible from scale scores, four different 
ways of computation have been used. They are somewhat too techni- 
cal for description here and the interested student is urged to consult 
writings on the subject for further information. 

Guttman scale proponents argue that scalogram analysis has 
considerable values. Uses in polls as well as scales include: (1) 
Precision of meaning of scale scores. We have full knowledge of the 
place of every item in the attitude structure measured. (2) Help in 
defining problems. For example, the analyst may think he is dealing 
with one variable and find, after scale analysis, that he has several. 
(3) Help in question construction. Any question wording that 
introduces a variable other than that intended by the analyst (for 
instance, bias, changed meaning) can be detected by scalogram 
analysis. (4) Help in obtaining many opinion measures. Because 
scaled opinions and attitudes can be represented by only a few 
questions, a great many attitudes can readily be measured in a 
single study. 

Essentially, the Guttman scale defines individuals’ attitudes as 
their observed responses to a group of questions. Recently a different 
way of dealing with the problem of scaling attitudes has been pro- 
posed. Called latent structure analysis and developed by Paul Lazars- 
feld, the approach considers observed or manifest responses as 
cues to individuals’ attitudes. Attitudes themselves are defined in 
terms of inferences from the manifest data given by the individual 
in responding to attitude questions. According to this theory, an 
individual's response to an attitude question has two components. 
One is a manifestation of a latent attitude characteristic; the other 
is an attitude manifestation specific to the question. The prime task 
of latent attribute analysis is to identify the common latent content 
of various attitude questions for the purpose of arranging respond- 
ents on an attitude scale. The complicated mathematics of the 
analytic process have been set forth in a summary report of attitude 
research during World War II. 

Both the scalogram and latent attribute analysis techniques are 
new and, as the World War II summary volume on attitude research 
methodology indicates, “there is still relatively little which has 
sufficiently passed out of the realm of controversy to reach a defini- 
tive textbook stage.” We have briefly referred to the Guttman and 
Lazarsfeld methods principally to Suggest something of the recent 
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conceptual and technical concerns of psychologists and sociologists 
interested in scaling and scaling theory. 


Tests 


C. Robert Pace,’ a psychologist, labels as a situations test a 
questionnaire in which respondents are required to indicate what 
they would do in different hypothetical situations. Phrasing of 
questions in terms of action and doing is precisely what Link and 
Freiberg ë recommend under the head of “behavioristic terminology” 
as a device to improve conventional polling procedure. “Test,” 
evidently, may be variously interpreted. It may include controlled 
situations in which subjects react to either or both verbal and non- 
verbal representations by means of written, spoken, or behavioral 
responses. Scales are always written instruments consisting of a 
number of statements to which people respond by signifying agree- 
ment or disagreement. A scale is one type of test; other forms of tests 
have been contrived to increase the likelihood that the data result- 
ing from the test application will effectively show what the respond- 
ent thinks or feels. 

The persistent object of the test-makers has been to set up situa- 
tions in which people react without awareness of just what it is that 
the experimenter is getting at, sometimes without knowing that they 
are in a test situation at all. 

One investigator,® utilizing an error-choice technique, constructed 
a series of items with alternate choices for answers. Both choices were 
incorrect, being either equidistant from the truth or the truth being 
indeterminable. In effect, respondents were forced into error in the 
selection of the so-called information test items. Tests were developed 
on Russia and on labor management. Examples of items used are: 


Average weekly wage of the war worker in 1945 was (1) $37 (2) $57 
Russia’s removal of heavy industry from Austria was (1) legal (2) illegal 


In the case of the weekly wage item the truth was midway between 
the options suggested. In the item on Russia, the facts were indeter- 
minable. The alternative chosen by the subject is taken to provide 
insight into his attitudinal disposition. 

Another writer 1° uses a similar conceptual approach. The method 
is built upon Freud’s dictum: “Back of every error is a repression, 
More accurately stated: The ‘error conceals a falsehood, a dis- 
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figurement which is ultimately based on repressed material.” This 
Freudian error technique was developed to determine attitudes of 
heads of public agencies toward minority groups. Collected by the 
investigator were such data as whether the department head remem- 
bered his appointment with the experimenter, whether the adminis- 
trator asked for descriptive materials, whether the agency chief was 
ill at ease or tense, and frequency and context of slips of the tongue 
by the department head. 

Closely related to these indirect devices is the projective method. 
Here, the subject supplies meaning and interpretation to a neutral 
or ambiguous stimulus. The assumption is that what an individual 
reads into a quite meaningless stimulus is a reflection of his inner 


intellectual and attitudinal patterns. The projective test originated — 


by Hermann Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist, utilized a series of ten 
ink blots. People called upon to interpret the Rorschach test are 


supposed to project their personalities into the interpretation. One 


person, expressing an integrating attitude, sees the blot as a whole; 
another, indicating an analytic attitude, tends to perceive the blot in 
terms of detail. Individuals vary in seeing combinations of color, 


form, motion, and other characteristics of the blot. What they see 


provides cues to these individuals’ personality make-up—for example, 
their realism and emotional abnormalities. è 

An example of projective testing on controversial matters is 
Proshansky’s 11 test for getting at attitudes toward labor. Magazines 
and newspapers were culled to locate pictures of social conflict 
situations. Included in the test were those pictures that were 
ambiguous with respect to outcome, indicating neither victory nor 
defeat for the labor cause. Proshansky comments that “A few other 
pictures having nothing to do with labor were added to disguise our 
purpose.” Subjects were asked to give a detailed account of what 
they thought the picture represented or to make up a story about 
each picture. 


How revealing can be such a device is illustrated by citation of 


piy 


+ 
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one subject's reaction: “Home of a man on relief—shabby—dresses _ 


poorly. Scene is probably in a shack down South. Also might be the 
home of some unemployed laborer. Horrible housing conditions. 
Why don’t the government provide for these people? The ordinary 
worker is always forgotten and allowed to rot.” Proshansky suggests 
that subsequent research with the use of this general device might 
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include showing motion pictures of street scenes that are to be 
explained and recalled perhaps twenty-four hours later. 

In another research investigation of leadership identification and 
acceptance, Emily L. Ehle ** used projective devices consisting of 
sentence completion and pictorial representations. These methods 
appear to be adaptable to attitude and opinion study. Below is an 
example of the pictures used in the study. 


SINCE I'M HEAD OF 
THIS GROUP YOU'D BETTER 
DO AS! SAY 


The interviewer ity “Here is a picture of a group of people and another 
h 


person. Someone in the crowd is answering. What will he say?” 


Ehle comments that respondents seem to enjoy working with 
pictures, that the pictures tend to evoke rich and psychologically 
Significant answers from interviewees. The sentence completion 
approach also used as a projective method is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing item: 


In an emergency we need a leader who, 


Remarking that application of projective tests to public opinion 
problems can only be invented, Lazarsfeld ** gives an example of 
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how a projective test might test people’s attitudes toward public 
administration. The experimenter could “Tell a short story of a 
successful public official who was suddenly dismissed. What was the 
reason? Was he found to be corrupt? Or was he the victim of a 
political intrigue? Or didn’t he agree with the government's policy?” 

Not yet widely tried out in mass opinion measurement, projective 
techniques have been called “a grand field for research.” ** Paper, 
print, and pictures are used in these indirect and projective methods. 
Always the objective is to attain greater situational realism by 
examining what people do and say in actual or near-actual circum- 
stances contrived by the experimenter, or by observing and recording 
responses as they occur under predetermined conditions. 

The possibility of using miniature life situations was described by 
Galton ™* in the late nineteenth century: 


Emergencies need not be waited for, they can be extemporised; traps 
as it were can be laid. Thus a great ruler whose word can make or mar a 
subject's fortune, wants a secret agent and tests his character during a 
single interview. He contrives by a few minutes’ questioning, temptation 
and show of displeasure, to turn his character inside out, exciting in turn 
his hopes, fear, zeal, loyalty, ambition, and so forth. Ordinary observers 
who stand on a far lower pedestal, cannot hope to excite the same tension 
and outburst of feeling in those whom they examine, but they can obtain 
good data in a more leisurely way. If they are unable to note a man’s 


conduct under great trials for want of o i it i 
rtunity, they may do it ın 
small ones... PES y Jag 


A method supposed to have been used in Nazi Germany merits 
mention. Behind bulletin boards ọn which notices were posted there 
was secreted a wire recorder. Remarks elicited by the material posted 
were thus directly recorded. 

Inasmuch as what people say to one another is an index of their 
attitudes and opinions, conversation content, as overheard in the 
community without the intrusion of ifterviewers, affords a method 
for measuring opinions. Called by Murphy, “one of the best explored 
of group phenomena,” the study of conversations in the community 
at large or in particular places or under special circumstances 
represents a kind of informal and relatively uncontrolled test 
method for probing public opinion. 

) What characterizes the test technique of gauging public opinion 
is, essentially, the effort to find out what people think or feel without 
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asking them directly for their opinions on the object of the investiga- 
tion. It is an approach that, stressing realism and obliqueness, has 
considerable promise of providing fruitful data. 


Depth interviewing 


Depth interviews have been proposed as a device for probing 
people’s basic ideas, as a technique for digging deeply into the 
respondent's mind. It is one methodological answer to the charge 
that public opinion measurement gets at superficial data. Depth 
interviews may consume several hours in contrast to the five to 
thirty minutes or so taken by the usual poll interview. In the Kin- 
sey 1 study of the sexual behavior of the human male, 521 items 
were included for investigation. However, since people were ques- 
tioned only about those matters with which they had had specific 
experience, the actual number of items covered in each case was 
nearer 300. Not that a very great number of questions must be 
included in the depth interview. The interviewer can ask a relatively 
small number of questions if he can get the respondent to talk 
relevantly and at length to illuminate the genesis, direction, and 
strength of his opinions on the issue under consideration. The depth 
interview may proceed either by asking a great number of detailed 
questions or by a much smaller number of open questions. 

Lazarsfeld,7 in a perceptive analysis of the detailed interview, 
has suggested that a comprehensive objective questioning approach 
can attain the same goals at which the open-ended interview aims. 
Devices like an interlocking system of poll questions, check lists, 
scales, and projective tests, when used in combination with one 
another, can skirt the difficulties of the customary poll method while 
taking on the prime advantages of the open interview in depth 
analysis, 

Adaptations of the usual detailed interview approach are possible. 
One technique, possessing experimental situation features, was used 
by John Gunther ** in collecting material for his massive book, 
Inside U.S.A. Gunther's tactic was “to try to have some one in each 
community that he visited arrange a dinner at which the local 
tycoon, the biggest union man in town, the local chairmen of both 
political parties and the editors of the rival newspapers would all 
be present.” Once this heterogeneous group was assembled he would 
Start the ball rolling by asking innocently, “Who runs this town, 
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anyway?” Then he’d sit back and spend the rest of the evening taking 
“notes on the ensuing argument.” This was but one technique— 
Gunther ® mentions that he took notes of talks with some goo 
people. His notes came to more than one million words. Two or 
three main questions were put recurringly by Gunther: 


What makes your state (or city, or community) distinctive? If you had 
five minutes at the bar of heaven to describe the difference between 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, or Georgia and Alabama, what would you 
say? What does your state (or city, or community, or agricultural area) 
contribute to the life of the nation as a whole? What is it like? Above all, 
who runs it? What are the basic and irreversible sources of power—social 
power, economic power, political power? 


Gunther's study was extensive, large-scale; he covered the nation 
himself, stopping at particular places only for brief periods of time. 
Illustrative of the microscopic approach in which a community is 
studied for a long time by a large number of investigators is the 
Yankee City series of publications. Jonesville,2° for example, was 
studied over a period of several years with the use of detailed inter- 
viewing methods in addition to a host of other technical devices. 

The great technical difficulty of depth questioning is, typically, 
that interviewers may use faulty judgment in asking follow-up 
questions or fail accurately to capture respondents’ replies. Also 
present is the practical problem of securing any considerable number 
of persons for depth interviewing on a large-scale basis, as, for 
example, in national coverage of public opinion measurement on 
many issues. The method seems to be most feasible in dealing with 
relatively small groups and in comparatively circumscribed situa- 
tions, as in the Kinsey analysis of sexual behavior or the analysis of 
a given community, such as Jonesville. 


Mail questionnaires 


One way of finding out what people think is to send them 
questionnaires through the mails. Our previous discussion of poll 
question and sampling design is relevant to the formulation of mail 
questionnaire content and the determination of persons to whom the 
questionnaire is to be sent. Although they promise economy and 
convenience and eliminate the interviewer bias factor, mail question- 
naires possess special difficulties. We are concerned here with a 
description of major difficulties and the ways of meeting them. 
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Unfortunately (from the viewpoint of the researcher), not all 
the people who receive questionnaires return them. The central 
problems are two: Insuring that respondents will be typical of the 
population to which the analyst wishes to generalize; obtaining the 
information desired. 

Those who reply to questionnaires are likely to have character- 
istics different from ‘the whole group receiving the questionnaire. 
They tend to be more interested in the issue under investigation, more 
extreme in their judgments, and nonrepresentative in educational 
status, income level, and other respects. Katz and Cantril + found 
that less than go per cent of mail ballots are usually returned in 
public opinion polls. Those who replied tended to be males, to 
have strong and extreme opinions, to be better educated, and to be 
on a higher level economically. Thus, persons who were reformers 
or radicals tended to be disproportionately represented in the 
replies in comparison with people who were lukewarm or undecided. 

Percentages of replies may be increased by having questionnaires 
sponsored by high-prestige organizations, by making the question- 
naire attractive and easy to fill out, by enclosing stamped self- 
addressed envelopes, by promising respondents copies of obtained 
data, by accompanying the questionnaire with a fervid plea for 
cooperation, by asking few and simple questions, by sending one or 
more followup letters to nonrespondents, and so on, These devices, 
it will be noted, cover a variety of phases of the questionnaire proc- 
ess: the physical preparation of the questionnaire, the selection 
and phrasing of content, the establishment of stimuli to motivate 
the individual to respond, the renewed effort to maximize replies. 

Almost always, nevertheless, a sizable fraction of the sample 
written to will not answer. The problem is aggravated further by 
the fact that the analyst may be misled by the returns he does 
receive. He is rarely certain of the meaning intended by respondents 
when they give specified answers. The likelihood of such uncer- 
tainty is decreased in the spoken interview where there is oppor- 
tunity to canvass ambiguities and exotic respondent interpretations. 

Even where replies are apparently unequivocal, they may mis- 
Tepresent actuality, Exemplifying this point is a study by the 
Psychologist Richard La Piere”? Traveling through the United 
States, LaPiere and a Chinese couple stopped at 66 sleeping places 
and 184 eating places. Only once were they refused service. After- 
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wards, the proprietors of these places were mailed questionnaires to 
find out whether they would “accept members of the Chinese race 
as guests in your establishment.” In response, 93 per cent of the 
restaurants and 92 per cent of the sleeping places said they would 
not serve or accommodate Chinese people. Analogous questionnaire 
replies were given by a control group of establishments not visited. 
While this study points up the potential gap between expressed 
attitudes and behavior, it also illustrates the possible invalidity of 
replies to mail questionnaires. 

The very process of trying to increase the number of replies may 
influence the findings. The individual, for instance, who is motivated 
to answer the questionnaire by the promise of seeing the end report 
may tend to have atypical opinions. More important is the necessity 
of having few and simple questions—a veritable sine qua non of mail 
questionnaires—which reduces the amount and possibly the quality _ 
of the available data. 

In concrete practice, the analyst who is interested in precise 
results is likely to avoid the use of mail questionnaires. Where he 
does utilize them, he may prefer to send questionnaires to a relatively 
small group so that he can use every device to reach the closest 
practicable approximation to a 100 per cent return. He may also 
profitably use the mail questionnaire approach only in the particular 
circumstance of a special sample. Thus, if he is doing a study of 
“expert” opinions on certain propaganda matters, he may send 
questionnaires to members of a social science association profession- 
ally interested in propaganda. 

In any case, the competent analyst will devise additional checks 
to verify his data and increase their adequacy. Such checks include: 
(1) Tryout of questionnaires. He may administer the questionnaire 
personally to a sub-group of respondents to detect unanticipated 
quirks. Or he may send out only a few questionnaires before attempt- 
ing to reach the entire sample, in this way allowing opportunity to 
inspect early returns as a kind of field tryout and pretest of the 
questionnaire content and make-up; (2) Combination of question- 
naire and interview. He may interview a group of respondents to 
see whether the interview results coincide with the questionnaire 
returns; (3) Division of questionnaires into various grouping ac- 
cording to the time of their return. “If a trend in the distribution of 
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replies according to time of arrival is perceived, or if the distribu- 
tion of the replies of the late respondents differs markedly from 
that of the early respondents, bias is presumed to exist.” 2% An at- 
tempt can then be made to correct for the bias by measuring its 
extent. 

Clearly, mail questionnaires are no quick way of accumulating 
a mass of accurate information. Used with proper cautions, how- 
ever, they can furnish the student economically with valuable data. 


Mass-O bservation 


Mass-Observation is a British organization for the assessment of 
public opinion.** Founded by Tom Harrisson and Charles Made, 
M-O started work in England in 1937. Its object “was to develop 
new approaches to the study of habits, lives, and beliefs of the 
British, and to use the technique of anthropology, hitherto used in 
studying distant and little-known races, on the people at home.” 
M-O uses standard interviewing and opinion sampling methods and 
has, in addition, recruited a National Panel of Observers who report 
on their own opinions and subjective reactions in addition to 
supplying results of observations of other persons. Through these 
techniques, M-O “seeks to get at the depth and duality of opinion, 
to find out what people are thinking and doing privately, among 
their friends, in their homes, and in their own minds.” M-O, 
evidently, is not a distinct method like mail questionnaires as against 
depth interviewing. Rather, it is a group of approaches, making use 
of a variety of species of data gathered in different ways, emphasizing 
Situational realism. 

Exemplifying M-O's work *° is a survey to determine whether the 
English public understood the language and presentation of the 
Government's White Paper on Production. Entitled The Battle for 
Output, the publication was a popular version of a government 
document and featured a colored cover pictorially representing a 
man trying to do his work, but being pulled down by red tape. Mass 
observers discussed the cover “with all sorts of citizens,” with results 
like these: 


“It’s a chart like and that’s a pulley. Let's see now—that’'s a red line, 
isn't it? And he is red—that means he is either a Labor man, Socialist or a 
Communist. The pulley and rope are blue so that must be the Tories and 
the Labor man is trying to pull them down. . a” 
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“Would the man be hanging himself maybe? It’s a crane like.” 
“The red line I should think is for danger and the [red] man pulling up 
the hook looks as though he was in danger. Some sort of exercise perhaps.” 


Another example ** of an M-O survey was the use of observational 
technique in studying people’s attitudes and behavior on September 
12, 1938, when Hitler in a threatening speech announced that the 
“oppression” of Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia must end. 

‘Observers covered all the focal points in London where crowds 
gathered. An excerpt from one report stated: 


Then into Piccadilly. Here we see the first of the vans with the placard on 
the side; it screeches as it brakes to the kerb, The sellers make a dive to the 
back of the van, twelve of them all waiting to grab their bundles. The 
men are not slow to stand behind them, not asking for either of the three 
papers, they take the one it happens to be, it’s the Evening News. The 
sellers shout, “Here you are, lady, all about the Great Speech,” then calling 
out at the top of their voices “Hitler threatens the Czechs,” “Hitler will 
fight,” “Here it is at last, Hitler's great speech,” “Read the yellow dog's 
speech,” then to one of the men a seller said, “The bastard.” 


M-O's methods lack the meticulous quantitative and objective 
stress of American analyses. M-O data are, however, vivid and 
realistic-looking and embody the results of a multiple approach to 
measurement and evaluation of public opinion. 


Content analysis 


The problem in content analysis is to find out how much of what 
is presented how. Benjamin A. Cohen,2?? United Nations Assistant 
Secretary General for Public Information, reports that through 
information centers scattered over the world, U. N. studies repre- 
sentative newspapers, radio programs, books, and other media in 
order to summarize world public opinion, Polls are used by U. N. to 
check on the resultant evaluation of world opinion. 

Content analysis measures what is portrayed in written, pictorial, 
or other materials. Interest is in knowing what ideas or symbols or 
other subject matter are set forth, the relative stress of the varying 
subject matter, and the mode of treatment of the content included. 
The major content analyzed in any investigation will normally be 
data embodied in print, radio and television, and film. However, it 
is possible to apply the principles and method to materials other 
than those of the mass media—in letters found on the persons of 
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captured enemy soldiers, for example, or even in the observation 
and recording of events, 

In this discussion, we shall consider two aspects of content 
analysis: values and techniques. 

Values. Analysis of printed or other materials to measure public 
opinion assumes that their content actually does reflect public 
opinion. The questionable character of this assumption in applica- 
tion to general opinion is evident. Nevertheless, content analysis 
possesses two considerable values. It is helpful in studying the 
opinions of particular important publics and it facilitates thorough- 
going investigation of the whole public opinion and propaganda 
process. 

(a) Study of propagandists’ opinions. Content analysis affords an 
initial and crude point of departure in enabling the investigator to 
make inferences concerning the beliefs and sentiments of major 
categories of would-be opinion molders. The assumption is that the 
propagandist’s opinions permeate his materials. The permeation 
may be more or less extensive, and may or may not accord with the 
propagandist’s behavior, but always, intrusively or subtly, the 
propagandist’s attitudes are at least implicit in what he issues. 

An example of the use of content analysis is given by the case of 
William Dudley Pelley, head of the totalitarian organization called 
the Silver Shirts.28 Pelley had used as a propaganda instrument a 
publication named The Galilean. Each item in a large number of 
issues of The Galilean was classified and the resulting tabulation 
was compared with propaganda issuing from the German radio and 
press. Fourteen Nazi themes were identified. The close parallel of 
The Galilean with Nazi propaganda was plain. On one theme there 
were 112 parallels and no contradictions; of the 1195 items from The 
Galilean noted, only 45 were classed as contradictory. 

A second example comes from World War II where, it has been 
said, content analysis was useful in predicting enemy action. 

In each case, counting, classifying, and comparing designated items 
incorporated in the materials analyzed gives to the investigator a 
ground for figuring out the propagandist’s ideas and methods. We 
may, in a specific case, be uncertain as to whether the ideas are those 
possessed by the propagandist or whether he is simply promoting 
them. In either event, we have a quite exact index of what he is 
saying, That index may or may not provide a cue to the intention 
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of propaganda, as in forecasting what the enemy will do on the 
basis of the themes and language he accents. But even if “why” 
cannot be deduced from “what” the propagandist says, knowledge 
of the “what” given in content analysis is a valuable prelude to the 
determination of interrelations among propagandist, propaganda 
content, and effects on various audiences. 

Content analysis is not at its most useful when it stands alone. 
Urging a continuing statistical audit of what the nation is exposed to 
daily in the mass communications media, J. M. Goldsen,*° a manage- 
ment research consultant, observes that such “synoptic data will be 
of greater value when used with the other primary tools—the public 
opinion polls, the intensive responses studies, the pressure activities 
in relation to the control structure of the channels, and so forth.” 
These additional data serve to illuminate the meaning of the content 
analysis, to provide checks on inferences to be drawn from the data 
obtained. 

(b) Study of public opinion and propaganda interrelations. Con- 
tent analysis makes it possible to study with exactitude relationships 
between what the propagandist says and other public opinion 
variables. Using content analysis, we may, for example, study inter- 
correlations between the status of the propagandist and the nature of 
his output, or between the materials he produces and the reactions 
of those exposed to the propaganda. Suppose we wish to investigate 
the effects of a given film under specified conditions. Following the 
showing of the film to a particular audience, we may find that the 
group exhibits certain opinion changes while the opinions of a 
control audience remain unmodified. Effects analysis is to be sharply 
distinguished from content analysis, but we cannot study the film's 
effects unless also we investigate the film’s content. Analysis of con- 
tent represents a first step in an investigation to obtain a rounded 
picture of the communication process. 

The findings of film analyst Dorothy -B. Jones * indicate that 
“the film holds ideal marriage above every other value—yet rarely 
carries the hero and heroine beyond the marriage ceremony. If 
marriage is idealized in the movies, but rarely realistically shown, 
what effect, if any, does this have upon the success of marriage in 
our culture? Do Susy Smith and Johnny Jones, who attend the 
movies at least once a week, really expect that when they marry 
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they will achieve the kind of bliss that is promised the screen heroes 

and heroines in the final fade-out?” 

These are questions raised by the content analysis results; they 
can be answered only by further research suggested by the content 
analysis, research that explores the relations between the materials 
portrayed and the opinions and behavior of the audience. Or 
instead, we may choose to examine the relations between the film 
content and the socio-economic characteristics of the film-maker. In 
either event, we used content analysis to yield data stimulating and 

_ guiding investigation of the genesis, influence, or other aspects of 
the material communicated. 

Technique. In content analysis the investigator seeks to measure 
the nature and mode of presentation of the materials communicated. 
The specific procedures utilized in actual investigations have varied 
“greatly in the extent to which they have viewed content compre- 
hensively and quantitatively. 

One comprehensive method that lays heavy stress on quantitative 
analysis is described by Harold Lasswell: $2 


I Orientation 


4 A. Name of symbols 
j B. List of equivalents 


i II Direction 
A. Indulgence 
B. Deprivation 
= IN Intensity 


A. Prominence 
1. position 
2. emphasis devices 
= B. Dynamism of symbol style 


In studying the treatment of the Soviet Union in a particular 
newspaper, the symbol analyzed is the Soviet Union. Judgments 
would then have to be made as to whether equivalent symbols are 
Russia, Communism, Stalin, and the like. Under the first head of 
the Lasswell pattern, the task is simply to count the symbols and 
equivalents being analyzed. 

These symbols may be treated favorably or not. Favorable 
references to the symbol constitute indulgence; unfavorable ones 
are designated as deprivation. 
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Not only will there be variation in extent to which treatment 
enhances or diminishes the status of the symbol, but there will be 
differences in the strength or intensity of the presentation of con- 
tent. The item may be featured prominently on the front page or 
may be given a lesser degree of prominence. It may be headlined or 
set in colored type or subjected to other emphasis devices. In addi- 
tion to physical aspects like position or emphasis device, “dynamism 
of symbol style” is important if studying intensity. For example, to 
say that Politician X, all things considered, is not the ideal choice 
for public office, is an instance of a deprivational reference. To say 
that Politician X threatens decent government and that he ought to 
be in jail, not in public office, is likewise deprivational, but much 
different in degree. Language pattern, the way an idea is expressed, 
is a major aspect of content analysis. 

Lasswell’s outline for content analysis is a reminder that content 
is many-angled. Content, like public opinion, has attributes like 
direction and intensity. 

In practice, varying techniques have been applied to different 
facets of content. Ilustrative of a possible approach is a study of the 
treatment of the Soviet Union in American elementary and second- 
ary textbooks.** The type of item to which one analyst attended is 
evident from his conclusions. 


1. Not much space is devoted to the Soviet Union.... Less than one per 
cent of books in modern problems and in civics bore references to the 
Soviet Union. 

2. ...the topics presented are not as evenly balanced as they might be 
+++Some topics of importance are not discussed or discussed inadequately 


---as the impact of centralized planning on contemporary life in the 
Soviet Union. 


3- -factual inaccuracies are found occasionally. 

4... through reliance upon stereotyped ideas and in attempting to 
condense their materials, some authors present statements which are half 
true, partisan, or which lead to invalid conclusions. 


5- ...the authors of the textbooks appear to ignore the problems of 
American-Soviet relations. 


6, Illustrations of Russian life tend to be atypical, presenting either an 
out-dated scene and costume, or a superlative Sovfoto. 


Frequently, content analysis proceeds by means of categorizing 
items and then counting their incidence. An example is a study ** 
of optimism and pessimism in sermons delivered by Protestant 
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ministers between 1929 and 1940. Social optimism and pessimism 
were carefully defined in terms of such criteria as valuation of 
science and education and assertions that the church must not be 
' other-worldly. Socially optimistic and pessimistic sentences were 
then counted in the sermons examined, the general finding being ' 
an increase in pessimism during the period studied. 

Especially important in classifying items is the necessity of 
defensible definitions and criteria. In the study of social optimism 
and pessimism, for example, there are grouped under social 
optimism sentences giving “to orthodoxy, dogma, and ritual a 
negative value.” Such categorization is at least arguable. 

Not all content analyses have proceeded by laborious counting of 
references or detailed categorizing of intensity. One such non- 
quantitative study ** adopts the premise that, “The current emphasis 
upon the measurement of contemporary public attitudes has per 
hap: hindered the evaluation of the historic springs of our stereo- 
types and attitudes.” The particular attitudinal and judgmental 
source investigated in this study was the McGuffey readers. Content 
in the readers is said to stress certain central themes: tangible 
rewards accrue to the virtuous; drinking, gambling, and laziness 
are evils; “uncompromising nationalism,” “patriotism pure and 
undefiled,” are high virtues; religious attitudes are of great im- 
portance. Each theme is illustrated by an appropriate excerpt trom 
the readers. For example, the rewards of honesty are shown in a 
story from the Third Eclectic Reader, 1879 edition: 


A poor widow, in a great need, approaches a merchant and asks for 
five dollars. The merchant gives her a check for the amount, which the 
widow presents at the bank for payment. When the banker pays out fifty 
dollars, the widow protests. The banker carries the story back to the 
generous merchant, who then gives the widow five hundred dollars, “for 
such honesty is poorly rewarded by even that sum.” 


These are all instances of quite thoroughgoing analysis of the 
entire content in the materials examined. The objection to taking 
single details is that the details may not be representative of the 
whole body of the material. It is conceivable, however, that informa- 
tion about a single aspect or element of the content may be sugges- 
tive of emphases or interpretations in the materials considered. One 
study, for instance, analyzed the treatment of the subject matter 
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in a Soviet textbook on American history. Infinitely revealing was 
the analyst’s comment that only four authorities were quoted in 
this Soviet account of American history: Stalin, Lenin, Marx, and 
Engels. Here is a striking example of how one detail may illuminate 
vividly the analysis of content. 

Usually, the content analyst seeks to be complete and objective. 
In that search, the analyst confronts two major problems. One is 
the question of how complete he needs to be; the other is the issue 
of how objective he can be. : 

It may be argued, for example, that it matters little whether crime 
constitutes 14 or 2g or 31 per cent of the content of a particular 
newspaper, that 4 per cent is presented in harrowing fashion I or 
brutal mode II. All we need to know, the argument goes, is that there 
is a substantial amount of high-tension crime data in the newspaper. 
Meticulous item count effort and time are better spent, let us say, in 
effects analysis. To this contention, proponents of content analysis 
reply that adequate effects analysis is impossible without the investi- 
gation of exact content. There would seem to be sense in both 
positions. It is certainly possible to count trivia and differentiate 
Statistically between percentages whose practical import is the 
same. Similarly, we must quantify content, at least roughly, to 
study its relations to other components and operations of public 
opinion. In the judgment of how precise his quantification has to 
be, the analyst will consider the use to which it will be put, the 
extent, for instance, to which a small difference in percentages will 
make for a large difference in the way a problem will be dealt with. 

Whether or not the analyst elects to be exact or to refine the 
microscopic, he cannot hope effectively to study content per se. He 
cannot be objective; he can only formulate methods for diminish- 
ing subjectivity. Many criteria and procedures used by the analyst 
are necessarily based upon knowledge about outside events and 
conditions, and about expected audience responses. To classify data 
as deprivational or indulgent, for instance, requires not only exami- 
nation of the content but also knowledge of the culture matrix in 
which the content appears. 

For example, one study ** of short story characters’ goals grouped 
them as “heart” or “head” objectives. Americans tended to have 
“heart” goals while foreigners tend to have “head” goals. Those 
data are more or less readily obtained if the criteria inherent in 
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our value system are accepted. Deductions about effects on readers 
or about authors’ intentions, of course, go beyond the data and are 
hypotheses. 

Content analysis, competently done, is quite, though not fully, 
objective propaganda analysis. Whether it can also be opinion 
analysis depends upon assumptions to be validated by methods 
other than analysis of content. 


BASIC QUESTIONS IN MEASUREMENT 


How valid are measurements of public opinion? 


To examine this question, we must first concern ourselves with 
the interpretations of validity. To make the issue concrete, we shall 
consider four sources of confusion about the determination of 
validity. Then we shall describe major validity studies and follow 
by seeing how valid measurement has been and can be in two 
important areas of application: pre-election polls and attitudes 
toward a minority group. 


Meaning and determination of validity 


Validity is commonly taken to refer to the extent to which a 
device measures what it sets out to measure. It is necessarily a 
relative term, a function of the use and conditions of the measure- 
ment as it is a function of the make-up of the measuring instrument. 
The public opinion analyst may ask questions the answers to which 
are valid under some circumstances and not under others. 

In the light of the relativity of validity significance, we may 
explore four assertions frequently advanced to document the idea 
that public opinion measurement cannot be valid: (1) Public 
opinion is so dynamic that it is unmeasurable; (2) There may be a 
gap between public and private opinions; (3) The opinions of 
publics may not be prognostic of their behavior; (4) Public opinion 
measurement is a consensus of the ignorance and disinterest of the 
general population. In each case, we shall indicate that the principal 
premise of the argument is faulty in that it assumes an absolute 
character for the validity of measurement. 

Is public opinion dynamic and unmeasurable? The claim is that 
public opinion varies so widely and rapidly that it cannot effectively 
be isolated for measurement at a given moment, and that the 
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measurement, if it is made, must be meaningless because it will 
portray a past, not a present state. The counterclaim is that the fact 
of public opinion change is itself determined by measurement, that 
the measure may be valid for some purposes and invalid for others, 
and that assessment of the extent and reasons for opinion change 
in varying circumstances is a research problem to which measure- 
ment may contribute effectively. An example of the claim and 
counterclaim is the study** by the British Institute of Public 
Opinion of attitudes toward conscription. The day before con- 
scription was announced, the survey found: 
r 


39 per cent in favor 
53 per cent against 
8 per cent doubtful 


The week after conscription was introduced, a similar survey 
found: 


58 per cent in favor 
38 per cent against 
4 per cent doubtful 


Certainly, there is substantial difference between the two sets 
of figures. But the figures do not illustrate the meaningless character 
of measurement. Rather, as Harrisson, of Mass-Observation, remarks, 
they indicate the influence of interviewees’ ideas of the socially-done 
thing. They illustrate the influence on public opinion of the fait 
accompli. Whether each result is valid is to be ascertained on the 
basis of whether it gauged opinion adequately at the time the 
measurement was taken. The results become useful as a way of 
estimating the impact on expressed opinion of a particular kind of 
legislation at a specific time, as a method of measuring the dynamic 
character, if any, of public opinion under given conditions. 

Nor, in fact, is public opinion wildly fluctuating. As we shall see 
in the discussion of its bases and behavior, public opinion tends to 
shift substantially only under the impact of significant events and 
when opinions are unstructured, that is, not deeply rooted, Public 
opinion is dynamic, but it is not unaccountably gyrating—a fact 
ascertained by measurement. 

Does the possible gap between public and private opinion invali- 
date measurement? Suppose a great difference on a particular ques- 
tion between publicly professed attitudes and privately expressed 
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sentiments. Is it then necessary to infer that at least one of these 
results is invalid? To some, the answer is Yes. A valid measure is 
supposed to get at the truth, and truth is that which the respondent 
“really” believes. Basic is the assumption that what is “really” 
believed is that which will endure, that which will emerge readily 
when external conditions make it feasible for the hidden belief to 
appear in the light. i 

A quite different analytic tack may be taken. Alfred McClung 
Lee * calls “true opinion” a naive conception that “must be eschewed 
for ones which recognize the relativity of attitudes and opinions to 
cultural, subcultural, self, and other environmental and situational 
factors.” Both private and public attitudes, as the psychologist H. H. 
Remmers says, are “real in their context,” for each may be as im- 
portant as the other in its effect on behavior. Fundamental here is 
the assumption that “public” attitudes are conditioned in part by 
ideas as to what is socially and politically acceptable, that such 
attitudes may be persistently maintained and acted upon in an 
appropriate opinion climate. After all, ego judgments are not more 
false than id opinions; intellectual valuations are neither more nor 
less true than emotional responses. They are merely different 
responses in different circumstances. 

Conceivably, a given public may cheer a prominent person at an 
open gathering, be silent when his image is thrown on the screen 
in a darkened movie theatre, and make derogatory comments about 
him in conversation with intimate friends. But that is evidence only 
that more than one aspect of opinion must be measured. Particularly 
where public and private attitudes vary perceptibly, it is necessary 
to measure both if the results are to be valid. In effect, a valid 
measure is one that effectively probes all the significant relevant 
aspects of an opinion. The possible spread between public and 
private judgments is no bar to valid measurement; it is a cue to one 
of the items to be explored by the public opinion analyst. 

Does the possible spread between public opinion and public 
behavior invalidate measurement? What people say they are, or do, 
or think, may deviate from some objective behavior index. Again, | 
the countercontention is that what a public says may be valuable 
in understanding opinion formation and manifestation, that the 
prediction of behavior on the basis of verbal statement is a task for 
research correlating the two under differing conditions. Surely, it is 
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a reasonable hypothesis that opinion is often related to behavior, so 
that investigation of the circumstances of the interrelations is a 
task in which measurement will help in providing useful data. 

When, during World War II, an Office of War Information unit 
interviewed 243 respondents who had redeemed war bonds,*’ one 
of the questions asked was: “A lot of people have turned in some of 
their bonds. Have you had to cash in any of yours?” Of the sample, 
17 per cent denied having turned in any bonds. Similar findings 
were revealed in questions dealing with putting up war posters and 
with industrial absenteeism. The measurement lesson here is the 
necessity of examining the possible effects of prestige considerations 
on respondents’ answers. It is not a case of all measurement being 
valid or invalid; it is that all measurement yields results relative 
to the situation in which they are obtained. 

Does public opinion measurement merely tap superficial and 
uninformed opinions? Take the tongue-in-cheek researcher who con- 
ducted an opinion survey on the Metallic Metals Act. There was 
no such act, but 70 per cent of those questioned gave an opinion 
on the matter. Are polls, then, invalid? Actually, these data illustrate 
not the invalidity of polls but the necessity of using the most 
adequate polling techniques available. Technical material like a 
legislative act, real or imaginary, is not suitable content for polling 
questions. It tends to confuse the respondent, who, wishing to be 
cooperative in this personal relation with the poll interviewer, says 
something he deems relevant. Pollsters must check initially on the 
knowledge of respondents when collecting their judgments. To 
charge invalidity for some poll findings is no more than to say that 
some polls are badly done, that the validity of obtained results is 
relative to the procedures utilized. 


Studies of measurement adequacy 5 


Validity, the central objective in opinion and attitude measure- 
ment, has received relatively little research attention. In market 
research, the problem of validity is inescapable, and findings indicate 
dependability, in general, for poll results. Henry J. Kroeger,“ of 
the Iowa Poll, reports that shortly after V-J Day, the Iowa Poll 
surveyed consumer demand for radios. Intention to purchase a 
radio was expressed by 34 per cent of the persons in the sample. 
When, in the summer of 1947, the Iowa Poll asked respondents how 
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many actually had bought radios during the preceding period, the 
results showed that 33 per cent of persons in the state had made such 
purchases. These data are not necessarily conclusive, but they are 
illustrative of the kind that have been used to demonstrate validity 
for market research findings. 

But the case is different for opinion measurements. Here, testing 
studies are few and tend to illustrate difficulties to be guarded 
against in measurement rather than inevitable deficiences or 
strengths. 

We shall describe here two comprehensive studies of the trust- 
worthiness of public opinion measurement. One checked inter- 
viewees’ replies with recorded data for each individual; the other 
compared the results of independent pollsters on similar issues. 
Both show that caution is a prerequisite for generalizations about 
measurement. 

In one investigation, by NORC analysts Hugh J. Parry and Helen 
M. Crossley,*? a probability sample of 920 persons was interviewed 
in Denver. Comparison of replies with recorded data was made for 
questions as to whether respondents had registered and voted in six 
city-wide Denver elections between 1944 and 1948, and for queries 
covering other factual items whose nature is indicated below. 

Differences between interviewees’ statements and the verified data 
ran from nearly zero to more than one-third of the responses for 
various items. “The cumulative amount of invalidity for the six 
elections,” the analysts state, “is somewhat startling.” Four-fifths of 
the interviewees reported correctly as to their registration, but only 
one-third gave, for all six elections, correct answers to questions as 
to whether they had voted. About one-third of those who said they 
had contributed to the Community Chest had certainly not done so; 
about one-tenth reported inaccurately that they had a library card, 
and a similar fraction claimed to have driver's licenses when actually 
they had none. One-twentieth or less gave incorrect answers to 
queries on their age, on whether they owned a car, and on home and 
telephone ownership. Parry and Crossley interpret their findings to 
“demonstrate clearly the wide range of invalidity to be found in the 
answers to a number of factual items of types often used in survey 
research.” We may add that the results exemplify the impact of 
social factors on what respondents say, that the reply to a factual- 
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looking question is likewise a unit of conversation with an inter. 
viewer. 

In another study, by Cantril,** different poll results on similar 
issues were analyzed for 21 political, social, and economic questions 
providing 99 comparisons. The average difference found was 3.24 
percentage points, obtained differences ranging from o percentage 
points in eight instances to 12 in one case. “By and large these 
results,” says Cantril, “indicate a highly creditable performance on 
the part of the polls, especially if we remember that the expected 
margin of error in such sampling operations is around g or 4 per 
cent.” Interestingly, this three- to four-point average difference 
resembles closely the mean error of about four points that is claimed 
to characterize pre-election polls. 
~ Technically, the Cantril and NORC studies deal with different 
aspects of poll adequacy. In comparing different measures of the 
same opinion, Cantril has measured what is technically called 
reliability—consistency of the instruments used. In checking obtained 
answers with records, the NORC analysts tested validity—the extent 
to which the measure yields the desired information. The relation 
between reliability and validity is one-way. To be valid, the measure 
must be reliable; but to be reliable the measure need not be valid. 
Application to opinion measurement of the distinction between 
reliability and validity highlights the relativity of validity. For 
example, we may obtain on separate occasions the false answers from 
an individual that he has contributed to the Community Chest or 
that he has voted. Each answer, though incorrect, is reliable, for it 
is consistent. Each response, also, is invalid if the intention is to 
know whether the individual has made a contribution or has voted. 
On the other hand, each answer may be valid for other purposes, as 
gauging the extent to which the individual in these instances is 
influenced by what he fancies to be prevailing community sentiment 
or dominant behavior. 

The empirical measurement of validity is extremely difficult. In 
checking measurement findings against behavior, we have the 
problem first of capturing and recording the index of behavior, and 
second, the complication that opinions and acts, each real and 
true, may not jibe with one another, so that the same measure is 
valid for one use and invalid for another. Even where avowed 
opinion and action are in agreement, the data do not necessarily 
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reflect continuing validity, for situational factors are important. 
After all, the 1932 error of The Literary Digest in predicting the 
Roosevelt vote was about one percentage point as against its 1936 
error of more than 19 points. 

Any conclusion relating to the validity of measurement must 
emphasize the varying adequacy of methods under different cir- 
cumstances. A technique different from a point-blank question in 
a brief spoken interview must be used to get data when the indi- » 
vidual is motivated to prevaricate. Furthermore, most nearly valid 
data are necessarily rounded in investigating direction, intensity, 
and genesis of the public opinion studied. 

Acceptance of the relative character of validity leaves, nevertheless, 
the question of how valid is measurement relative to the particular 
conditions in which it is used. To explore that issue we take two 
significant areas of subject matter—pre-election polls and anti- 


Semitism. w 


Adequacy of measurement in two fields 


Pre-election polls. Perhaps the most dramatic field in which public 
opinion has been gauged is the prediction of elections. Most atten- 
tion has been given to the performance of pollsters in national 
elections. How valid is election forecasting? In considering this 
question we shall note first special conditions that exist in predicting 
elections. Then we shall examine the way forecasting errors are 
computed and see what has been the size of the election forecasting 
error. Following the discussion of the magnitude of the error, we 
shall, taking the 1948 election as a case in point, attempt to identify 
the causes of the discrepancy between forecast and election outcome. 
Finally, we shall establish what promise exists for increasing the 
accuracy of pre-election polling. 

(a) Special conditions in predicting vote distributions. The proc- 
ess of using polls to figure out probable election results has special 
difficulties. The pollster must do more than determine the political 
preferences of voters. He must pick out those who are eligible to 
vote and those who will actually go to the polls. “The gap,” says the 
Social Science Research Council Committee,** “between an expres- 
sion of intent and actual behavior will continue to be a major 
source of error in future election forecasts as well as in other attempts 
to predict human behavior. .. .” 
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Peculiar to election forecasting are polling difficulties arising 
from special pressures shaping the expression of the individual’s 
will. The presence of popular candidates on the same ticket so 
that other candidates’ votes are swelled (coat-tail riding), the 
readiness with which names of preferred candidates are located on 
a voting machine, special efforts to get voters to the polls by such 
organizations as political, labor, agricultural, and trade groups, 
varying weather conditions that keep some from the polls, and dis- 
honest counting of votes are among these factors. 

Does it follow that the performance of polls in elections under- 
values the accuracy of public opinion measures? Some critics declare 
that election polling is likely to be rather more adequate than polling 
in other situations. Their logic lays stress on the great probability 
that polling in elections is carried out with greater care and concern 
than polling on issues where no ready check on accuracy is at hand. 
We may, in any event, take pre-election polls as an instance not 
necessarily diagnostic of measurement adequacy in other circum- 
stances. Situational factors are important in appraising public 
opinion measurements. 

(b) Computing the error. To figure out the extent to which pre- 
election polls predict elections would seem, deceptively, to be a 
simple matter of comparing forecast with actual vote returns. But 
that comparison may be used in various ways, each leading to a 
different estimate of the margin of polling error. One expert lists 
eight “principal methods applicable in measuring error in election 
forecasts.” 43 l 

Illustrative of the wide differences in error estimates arising from 
different computational approaches are two techniques: , 

1. Subtracting actual from predicted percentages. Wallace, for 
example, received 2.4 per cent of the total presidential vote in 1948. 
Crossley had estimated a Wallace percentage of 3.3. The error, then, 
is the difference between 2.4 and 3.3, or .9 per cent. 

2. Taking the difference between actual and predicted percent- 
ages as a percentage of the actual election returns. The difference 
between the actual and Crossley-predicted percentages for Wallace 
was .g per cent. Actually, Wallace obtained 2.4 per cent, so that the 
error may be interpreted as .g divided by 2.4, or 37.5 per cent. 

_ Mean errors computed through the first method will, of course, be 
smaller than those derived from the second technique, the dis- 
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crepancy being notable when minor party candidates appear, as in 
the 1948 election. Pollsters have used Method 1 in calculating their 
error; hostile critics have used Method 2. 

If a single method is to be used, subtraction of actual from pre- 
dicted percentages seems as acceptable a procedure as any in elec- 
tions involving two candidates. It is, in any case, simple and most 
frequently used. 

(c) Size of the error. The question examined here is: How nearly 
accurate are pre-election polls? Employing the simple subtraction 
method to ascertain the difference between election predictions and 
results, Gallup *° declared that his average error is 3.9 percentage 
points. Of the 197 forecasts on which the 3.9 average was based, only 
five included elections with more than two candidates or parties. 
With each election year, of course, additional data are available. 
Thus, after the 1950 elections, Gallup *? announced that the pre- 
election survey of that year by his organization “was the most 
accurate election forecast in its 15-year history.” Actual total vote 
received by Republican or Democratic candidates deviated from 
total predicted vote by 0.7 per cent. Including only areas outside the 
South increased the discrepancy to 1.2 per cent. 

The British Institute of Public Opinion, a Gallup affiliate, has 
been carrying on pre-election polling in Britain.** Forecasting errors 
have been small. In 1950, the prediction for the Labour Party was 
in error by 1.3 percentage points; that for the Conservative Party 
was off by 0.05 percentage points. In 1945, the Institute under- 
estimated the Labour vote by 1.8 and overestimated the Conservative 
vote by 1.6 percentage points. 

For the major commercial pollsters in the United States the best 
known data are those for presidential elections. Here is the pollsters’ 
1948 record: *° 


Percentage of Total Presidential Vote, 1948 
Dewey Truman Thurmond Wallace Other Candidates 


National Vote 45-1 49-5 2.4 2.4 6 
Crossley 49-9 448 1.6 3:3 4 
Gallup 49-5 44-5 2.0 4.0 = 
Roper 52.2 87-1 5.2 43 1.2 


The data for the 1936-48 period in terms of actual vote and prê- 
dictions of vote are given below.°° Polling error is measured in tw 
ways: 
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1. Difference in percentage points between the predicted Demo- 
cratic proportion of the total votes cast and the actual Democratic 
proportion; 

2. Difference in percentage points between the predicted Demo- 
cratic proportion of the two-party vote and the actual Democratic 
proportion of the two-party vote. 

Actual Vote Cast and Final National Predictions of 
Presidential Vote by Crossley, Gallup, and Roper, 1936-48 
1936 1940 1944 1948 
Democratic percentage of total vote 


Actual vote ............ 60.2 54-7 53-4 49-4 
Crossley ia nin Ei aaa 53-8 t 448 
Gallup 538 
Roper 61.7 55.2 37-1 
Errors of prediction in percentage points 
Crossley). vicsosits oe atie —6.4 —4.6 
Gallup ... .. —64 
Roper +145 + 45 —12.3 
Democratic percentage of two-party vote 
Actual vote ...........> 62.2 55.0 538 49.8* 
Crossley .......2+++++5+ 55.0 t 52.0 
Gallup -557 52.0 51-5 44-5* 
Roper 536 
Errors of prediction in percentage points 
Crossley —7.2 —18 
Gallup —6.5 —3.0 —2.$} —53 
=a 


Roper 
* Figures for 1948 are Democratic percentage of four-party vote. 


+ No prediction for nation, no national poll taken. 
{Estimated civilian yote—not quite comparable to Democratic percentage 


of two-party vote since the latter includes the soldier vote. 


The 1936 errors, even larger than those in 1948 except for Roper, 
lacked the near-overwhelming character of the latter because the 
winner was correctly predicted in 1936. It was the mistake in sign 
as well as magnitude that crimsoned the pollsters’ faces in 1948. 

Evidently, however, the polls did particularly well in 1944, and 
the trend, up to 1948, appeared to be encouraging. But was the 
trend truly encouraging? Is the 1948 discrepancy to be considered an 
exception? No, was the declaration of Frederick Mosteller,®* when he 
reported to the Social Science Research Council. His conclusion was 
pessimistic: “Considering the present practices in polling and in 
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‘forecasting from polls, there is no reason to ‘believe that errors in 
magnitude such as those occurring in 1948 are unlikely to occur in 
future elections.” 

We turn our attention, then, to the reasons for the 1948 prediction 
error. 

(d) Causes of the 1948 error. Scarcely had the ballots been counted 
when quantities of professional writings on the 1948 election began 
to appear. “Hindsight,” said Gallup, speaking at a meeting of public 
opinion analysts at the State University of Iowa, “is always twenty- 
twenty.” 

The Social Science Research Council identified two major sources 
of error. One was mistakes in quota sampling and, correlatively, in 
interviewing. A second was failure to assess the future behavior of 
undecided voters and to detect shifts near the end of the campaign. 

Another analyst 5? stressed the role of individual circumstances 
in particular states to account for the disparity between forecast and 
fact: “Extraneous factors caused an abnormal outpouring of voters, 
mostly Democrats in some states, notably Massachusetts where a 
birth control measure brought out a huge Catholic vote and a 
restrictive labor measure swelled the Labor vote, both contributing 
to a Democratic victory.” 


One investigator,°* summarizing comments on the 1948 polls, 
found that 


:+.the various doctors have different theories about the patient's 
troubles, but these possibilities have been mentioned most frequently. 
Sampling bias. 

Failure to segregate voters from non-voters. 

Failure to check pre-election swings 

False interpretation of “undecided” vote. 
Ineffectiveness of direct question approach. 

Small or inaccurate farm sample (or both). 
Overconfidence: overlooking known margins of error. 


TS St cel ed 


These are conclusions, not evidence. To size up the data we may 
check on the voters who were undecided or who changed their 
voting intention. The pollsters’ practice has been to divide the 
undecided vote among candidates in proportion to the preferences 
of decided voters. This procedure seemed well grounded in research 
findings. Lazarsfeld had apparently shown, too, that campaigns do 
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not modify voters’ intentions, and this generalization was supported 
by the observations of many leading politicians. 

However, the Social Science Research Council Committee ** 
reported that post-election analysis showed that about one voter in 
seven said he had made his decision on how to vote within the two 
weeks preceding the election, and that about three out of four of 
these voters said they voted for Truman. 

The 1948 percentage of undecided voters was high—about 15 per 
cent. Rather than signifying great apathy on the part of the elector- 
ate, this figure appears to have meant that voters’ attitudes tended 
to be unstructured and uncrystallized in 1948, whereas in previous 
elections with Roosevelt as a candidate, preferences had been much 
more definitely structured and firmly rooted. 

Information about the relative lack of crystallization of voters’ 
opinions making for change therein in 1948 was thus available to 
the pollsters, but was not perceived as an additional possible source 
of error. Gallup’s report ** of November 1, 1948, is an arresting 
example. “Governor Thomas E. Dewey will win,” was the phrase 
with which Gallup introduced his article. Several paragraphs later, 
he noted that Truman’s popularity, during his period of office, had 
“swung up and down almost as dizzily as the tracks of a roller- 
coaster.” In July 1945, 87 per cent of the voters thought Truman 
was doing a good job. By the summer of 1946, “the Truman popu- 
larity curve had nose-dived to 43 per cent.” Yet in March 1947, “6o 
per cent said they approved of what Mr. Truman was doing.” 
Another reversal found that “only about two-fifths of the nation’s 
voters before the 1948 campaign got started said they were planning 
to vote for him in the election itself.” Here is a dramatic com- 
mentary on the capacity of even the best of analysts to overlook 
the connection’ between the earlier Truman opinion seesaw and 
the flux of pre-election judgments by voters. Hindsight readily 
points to the necessity of intensive and extensive polling immediately 
before the election, at least in this unstructured situation. 

The error in 1948, in sum, appears to have stemmed in large part 
from failure to interpret the known undecided-voter and uncrystal- 
lized-opinion data adequately and to take the indicated follow-up 
polling steps. In addition, the weaknesses of quota sampling seem 
to have been more clearly manifested in 1948 than in previous 
elections. 
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Examined below is the possibility of diminishing the error in 
future pre-election measurements. 

(e) Decreasing the error. The present four-point average error 
may not sound very large, but as statistician S. S. Wilks observes, 
average discrepancies of four points “can produce errors of 8, 12, or 
more percentage points.” 

The problem is twofold: decreasing the average error and reduc- 
ing the number of instances of great deviation between election 
forecast and outcome. Essentially, this is a problem of increasing 
poll validity and would appear to involve multidimensional public 
opinion analysis. The real point, says Katz,°° 


...is that the determinants of political behavior must be systematically 
explored. We need to study how the voter perceives political parties and 
candidates ...to investigate the basic social, economic, and political beliefs 
and their relative importance to him... . [Besides] better research planning, 
the use of intensive interviewing, even on a pre-test basis, could get the 
significant frames of reference in which people are thinking. The usual 
polling pre-test is one of testing question-wording, not one of the experi- 
mental investigation of the dimensions of the problem under study. 


The promise for increasing the adequacy of pre-election polling 
would seem to lie in research on genetic and intensity aspects of 
political opinions and their relations to opinion and behavior 
expressions. Ability to forecast election results then becomes a by- 
product of understanding of public opinion in the context of 
politics. The question of whether it is possible to decrease the 
current four-point error is, actually, a question of whether the 
organization of systematic studies of political opinion and behavior 
will yield fruitful data making possible more accurate prediction. 
One supposes that the combined efforts of the political scientist, 
psychologist, and sociologist should be capable of producing such 
data. 

Measuring anti-Semitism. We take the measurement of anti- 
Semitism as an extraordinarily complicated undertaking exemplify- 
ing the development, shortcomings, and promises of the techniques 
used in gauging attitudes. Our immediate purpose here is to see 
the methods that have been used to measure anti-Semitism and to 
examine their adequacy. Accordingly, we consider, first, special 
conditions that exist in the determination of anti-Semitism, and 
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follow with a sketch of the content and use of the measurement 
devices. 

(a) Special conditions, Certain difficulties are common to all 
opinion measurement. For example, the individual may not know 
what his attitude is. Or he may attempt to deceive the interviewer. 
Or he may respond to the interviewer rather than the question. Or 
he may merely give voice to a stereotype. Or his stated opinions 
may conflict with one another or with his behavior. None of these 
is peculiar to the assessment of anti-Semitism, but their operation 
tends to be accentuated in measuring so sensitive an opinion area. 

Another aspect of anti-Semitism is its apparent multiple and, 
except at the Hitler-like edges, amorphous character. It would seem 
to be no unitary phenomenon, but to possess separable aspects. 
Take as an illustration the Roper survey, which concluded that 8.8 
per cent of the American people are anti-Semites. Answers to two 
questions were used as the basis for this interpretation: 


Are there any organizations or groups of people in this country who you 
feel might be harmful to the future of the country unless they are 
curbed? (If “Yes,” name: Jews were named by 5.1 per cent.) 

Are there any groups of people you think are trying to get ahead at the 
expense of people like you? (If “yes,” name: The percentage naming 
Jews was 6.5) . 


Anti-Semites were identified as those persons who took one or 
both of the two opportunities to express hostility to Jews; these 
individuals came to 8.8 per cent of the population interviewed. 

Objecting to Roper’s assumptions, Katz *” says, 


To infer the absolute amount of anti-Semitism from two questions is a 
debatable procedure. Merely because 91.2 per cent of the people did not 
name the Jews on either of the two questions does not establish their com- 
plete lack of anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism is a complex set of attitudes and 
practices which varies in intensity and in qualitative aspects. The categoriz- 
ing of 8 per cent as anti-Semites implies that everyone is either an anti- 
Semite or not one at all. Obviously, if other types of questions had been 
used the percentages might have been higher or lower, depending upon 
the questions employed. To say that there is 8.8 per cent of anti-Semites 
in the United States is to assume that we have a single yardstick to measure 
this complex attitude and that we know its zero point.... Relative rather 
than absolute measures are scientifically more justifiable. ...In all fairness 
to the Fortune survey, it should be stated that it did report relative findings 
in the trends to anti-Semitism over a period of time. 
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Accepting the general validity of Katz’ point, the defender of the 
Roper survey could well declare that the use of only the pair of 
questions has provided some information about anti-Semitism, al- 
though much more would be desirable. The similar percentages 
obtained from the two questions suggest, although they do not 
prove, that a meaningful, stable index has been approximately 
determined. While anti-semitism varies in degree and in intensity, 
the apparently single region in the attitude continuum isolated by 
the questions seems to represent the fraction in the total population 
taking an announced extreme or near-extreme anti-Semitic position. 
The data constitute no more than a fragment, but a meaningful 
one assessing very roughly the extremism of attitude direction. 

We may hold, in any case, that valid anti-Semitic measurement 
is complicated by its varied and complex nature and by the fact 
that in many places it has acute emotional overtones. 

(b) Measurement devices. Studies of anti-Semitism have used 
varied instruments, including projective methods, scales, polls, 
observation, and tests. 

The influence of question form and interviewing approach in the 
light of respondents’ background is seen in one investigation °* 
that used variants of two questions. The direct form was: 


(a) Do you think there are too many Jews holding government offices 
and jobs? 


(b) Do you think the Jews have too much power in the U. $.? 
Indirect variants were: 


(a) Do you think that any racial or religious group has too much power 
in the United States? 


Then to “Yes” or other than “No” respondents, the follow-up 
question was put: 


(b) Which group would you say had too much power? 


Similar modification was made to change into indirect form the 
direct question relating to government jobs. 

The analysts found that interviewers whose physical appearance 
tended to conform to a Jewish stereotype were relatively less likely 
to obtain anti-Semitic answers. Furthermore, more numerous anti- 
Semitic responses were obtained to direct than indirect questions. 
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Generally, there was less readiness to attack Jews on any occasion 
than to agree with anti-Jewish statements when they were made. 
This willingness to agree was significantly greater among less 
educated groups, although differences among the educational cate- 
gories were not found in answers to the indirect questions. One 
may suggest that this distinction in answer on the basis of the group’s 
education may be an artifact of their differing response to the 
interview situation as a whole rather than simply to the inter- 
viewer's questions. 

We have seen thus far that choice of measurement technique 
alters results. May we think of each measure as probing a different 
aspect of anti-Semitism, of each species of question, for example, as 
assessing a different facet of the attitude under examination? We 
may measure a single table in terms of length, width, depth, or in 
units of inches or centimeters or pounds or kilograms. Perhaps in 
somewhat similar fashion we can think of anti-Semitism as having a 
particular magnitude with the use of one kind of statement-to-be- 
checked and another with the use of another kind of spontaneous- 
manifestation-of-bias item. Take an analogy from the field of 
achievement testing. People will obtain higher scores in the recogni- 
tion type of item than in the recall kind, although both may be 
accurate measures of whatever the measuring instrument seeks to 
appraise. Perhaps this is a case like that of the proverbial blind men 
encountering parts of an elephant—one “feeling” a tree, another a 
wall, and another a rope. Similarly, each anti-Semitism measure may 
be “right” in its limited context. 

The difficulty with this interpretation is the difficulty of figuring 
out the basis and meaning of “right” measures. An illustration is a 
survey ®® which made use of both free-answer questions and a 20- 
item attitude scale. The free answer form was: “Do you think of 
Jews as being different from other people in some ways other than 
their religion?” (If “Yes,” “In what ways are most Jews different 
from other people?) 

Results showed 58 per cent with the opinion that Jews were 
different. The researchers considered that: 


A well-tested psychological assumption is that a person who believes 
some group to be basically different will tend to dislike that group. He 
may suppress or rationalize the dislike, but still it usually exists. In an 
irrational circular way, he may cite the alleged differences as a justification 
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for his prejudice. Thus the 58% saying “different” should be a cause for 
some concern among intergroup relations specialists. 


Note that the surveyors talk in their interpretive comment of the 
significance of a “basically different” choice by respondents. But 
the question itself asked about differences, not “basic” differences. 
Surely, the premise of the Jews-as-being-different question is debat- 
able. Is it not possible to think of differences other than basic dis- 
tinctions and, without anti-Semitism, to recognize both the fact 
and the desirability of cultural pluralism? The free-answer inter- 
rogation findings had low correlation with the scale results; the 
possibility is that either or neither measured anti-Semitism, that 
either or neither probed different aspects of anti-Semitism. 

We know at least that any single measure can be no more than 
partial, gauging but one phase of anti-Semitism. May the one phase 
be measured validly? Data on validity are scanty but suggest an 
affirmative reply. For example, two British investigators ® validated 
a Likert-type scale to measure anti-Semitism by comparing students’ 
judgments of interviewees whom they knew well with the inter- 
viewees’ responses to the scale questions. By and large, agreement 
between the raters and the questionnaire returns was close. 

But what if variation had been introduced into the scale question- 
ing method? Suppose, for instance, we had made an open-ended 
question of this item: Jews monopolize everything to the detriment 
of the English. We could ask: Is there any group of people who, in 
your opinion, monopolize everything to the detriment of the 
English? “Yes” responses could be explored by asking the respondent 
to identify the group. Surely, apparent anti-Semitism would shrink. 
Are we not then back where we started in the assertion that the 
incidence of anti-Semitism found in any situation is a part a func- 
tion of its definition and on the way we put the question about 
anti-Semitism? 

The question implies a degree of measurement hopelessness not- 
actually present. In fact, ratings in an anti-Semitism assessing 
technique could have little meaning in and of themselves. We could 
know that the score is high if it is extreme, that is, a modal allega- 
tion that Jews are a threat to the nation. But such extremes being 
met rarely, the only other way that meaning could be imparted to 
obtained scores on an anti-Semitism measure would be to utilize a 
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comparative method, such as comparing results with the outcomes 
of the scale use on other people, like Negroes and Catholics, or on 
Jews at different times, or, preferably, both. 

What is more, to derive a rounded picture of an individual's 
anti-Semitic attitudes it is necessary, as in all valid public opinion 
measurement, to explore its dimensions—origin, intensity and direc- 
tion. 

We may suggest that essentially, the valid measurement of anti- 
Semitism depends upon understanding of public opinion as it 
emerges and operates in the broad context of social relationships 
and meanings (as of groups being “different.”) The problem 
resembles that of pre-election polling. It is not to find the “right”. 
words in the “right” question, but to investigate the roots and 
characteristics of this attitude in varying circumstances as it is related 
to differing factors. 


Does measurement advance the democratic process? 


One of the panel discussions at the Second International Con- 
ference on Public Opinion Research in 1947 dealt with “Polling 
and the Political Process.” Philip Hauser,** formerly of the Census 
Bureau and presently of the University of Chicago, argued that 
“The pollster should not be really concerned about uses or abuses 
that may be made of polls.” Thus, he said, “census material is 
continually abused, but this does not make knowledge dangerous. 
The only way to avoid misuse of census statistics is to abolish the 
census.” Nevertheless, the pollsters have been perennially concerned 
with the social and political impact of their work. Although Roper 
has labeled the poll as “Democracy’s Auxiliary Ballot Box,” he has 
often expressed misgivings about misuse of poll methods and 
results. 

Considered below are the principal claimed values and alleged 
failings of polls and other measurement devices in furthering or 
hindering democratic thinking and practice. 


Administrative use 


Measurement is evidently useful as a possible aid in public 
administration by defining areas of ignorance and information and 
by helping the administrator to gauge probable public reactions to 
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specific governmental acts and programs. Examples of such practical 
use are plentiful. 
Thus, the Treasury Department ® during World War II was able 


.+. to find out within a few weeks after each bond drive how many people 


had known the drive was on, how many knew the individual and com- 
munity quotas which had been set, how many knew the slogans which had 
been featured, how many knew the relations of bonds to inflation control, 


and other related items. It was able to determine which parts of the 
population had been most effectively reached and which were least well 
informed. Most important of all, it was able to assess the influence of these 
items of information on the individual's inclination to buy bonds. 


Survey procedures were used in setting up the point system of dis- 
charge from the Army.’ One investigator ** has reported that 
military strategy was often based on poll findings. At the time of the 
liberation of Normandy, opinion research was used in order to 
determine the attitudes of the French in the locality toward the 
arrival of Allied troops.“ One newspaper item during the war 
carried the caption: 


Trousers Too Tight to 40% of Soldiers, 
‘Gripe Sheet’ Shows, So Army Fills Breach 


Enumerating a long list of uses of attitude research in the Army, 
one writer“ quotes General Lanham’s judgment that attitude 
research has, within small and useful margins of errer, proved itself 
to be the “morale radar” of the Armed Forces. 

Great Britain has found it useful to establish as a component 
of an official public agency a unit whose task it is to measure public 
opinion for government administrators and members of Parliament. 
Not so well established in America, public opinion measurement is, 
nevertheless, performed in a number of agencies, including the 
Bureau of the Census, the Army and Navy, the Departments of 
Agriculture, Justice, Commerce, and State, and the Federal Reserve 
System.®? Not all the measurement consists of polling and allied 
devices. During the war, a unit of the Department of Justice con- 
cerned itself with techniques of propaganda analysis, emphasizing 
content analysis. Analysis was made of the foreign language press and 
of organizations based upon foreign loyalties and attachments. 
Studies sought to establish themes of Axis propaganda and by the 
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use of systematic classifications, to uncover subyersive propaganda 
activities in the United States. 


Effect on politics 


That public opinion measurement can be and has been valuable 
in furthering effective administration is unquestionable. It is around 
the contribution of opinion measurement to the democratic process 
that question arises. On the one hand is the thought that even the 
election poll may even be a positive evil. Understandably, one of the 
factors that presumably prompted Dewey to wage the kind of 
campaign he did against Truman in 1948 was that the polls had 
shown him already the winner. Apparently all he needed to do was 
to avoid a horrible faux pas. In setting out to avoid the faux pas, it 
could be argued, Dewey's campaign deviated so much from the 
expected pattern of campaigning, that, misled by the polls, his 
strategy was wrong. The polls were also a great factor in the pre- 
Democratic convention revolt attempting to replace Truman with 
another candidate. 

A telegram sent by the Liberal Party to Governor Dewey at the 
time of the 1945 municipal election in New York City shows how 
a poll can affect a political party.°* The telegram read, in part: “On 
Oct. 15 the News poll erroneously predicted a vote of over 70 per 
cent for Mr. O’Dwyer. (The actual vote was 57.3 per cent.) From 
that day on the campaign for good government was over for all 
practical purposes. Morale sagged, workers disappeared and revenues 
stopped.” Roper ® emphasizes the possibility that in selecting candi- 
dates, ability may be considered wholly secondary to their perform- 
ance in polls. What is more, said Roper, “Suppose the polls show 
that any candidate of a particular party could win. It might occur 
to some politician that, if they could win with almost anyone, the 
thing to do is pick the man who can be most easily controlled.” 

Answers to this argument could point out that long before polls 
were born, political parties picked candidates with a careful eye 
to the candidate's chances of winning, and that estimates of winning 
and losing elections have been made by politicians in any case. In 
fact, there is evidence indicating that poll results have not by any 
means been given consistently great weight by political leaders. 
Nevertheless, if polls become much more accurate than previous 
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devices have been, the relevance of this historical reasoning is 
greatly diminished. 

In any case, the well-publicized pollsters’ failure of 1948 seems 
likely for a long time to encourage all-out, do-or-die campaign 
efforts to win elections and nominations. The thesis is simple: every- 
body was wrong once; everybody could be wrong again. The politi- 
cally impossible was accomplished in 1948; it would be done again. 
At least for the indefinite future, it may be contended that the wrong- 
in-1948 pollsters have helped increase the likelihood that politicians 
will take no political eventuality for granted. 


Effects on minorities 


Bernays,’° a leading publicist, declares that “the poll has m uffled 
dissenting voices. That is a real danger to our democratic way of 
arriving at conclusions.” In direct opposition, Gallup " states, “The 
lesson of history is that minority views often become majority 
opinion long before the public or its representatives realize this 
fact.” It is obvious, continues Gallup, “that public opinion polls can 
be of great value in the increasing acceptance of minority opinion, 
and by informing the public when minority opinion has reached the 
status of majority opinion.” These are conclusions requiring more 
research for adequate evaluation. 


Influence on representatives 


Some have argued that the polls, by giving to the man in the 
street the opportunity to speak his piece on day-to-day issues of 
which he is wholly incompetent to form an opinion, are in reality 
distorting the democratic process. Answers take the form of saying 
that representatives ought not to regard poll findings as necessary 
indexes of what the representatives ought to do and how they ought 
to vote. What representatives can do is interpret the opinion 
research data as guides to the public's areas of ignorance and infor- 
mation and as cues to the representatives regarding the kind of 
education to which the public ought to be exposed. Surely, too 
data on the opinions of the representative's constituency are im- 
portant—not that these opinions are to be followed unswervingly, 
but that they are to be followed where indicated and to be educated 
and changed where need be. 
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Validating pressure group claims 


Proponents of the polls have also pointed out that their measure- 
ments serve as a check on the claims of pressure groups. For example, 
Gallup 7? reports: 

During recent years, polls of organized workers have, on many occasions 
found them taking exactly the opposite points of view from the spokesmen 
of labor organizations, Likewise, they have found farmers going contrary 
to the claims of their leaders, business men taking opposite views from 


the heads of business associations, war veterans failing to see eye to eye with 
officers of the American Legion or other veterans’ organizations. 


However, say the opponents, the customary omission of data on 
intensity, information, and the like, tends to negate the value of 
information on people's attitudes and judgments. 


Bandwagon effect 


Another argument that used to be advanced vigorously by the 
attackers of the polls has been concerned with the bandwagon 
effect of the publication of poll results. The theory was that voters 
would tend to flock to the party already victorious as indicated 
by poll findings. This belief has been pretty well shattered by 
events. Study after study has shown that winning percentages of 
candidates ahead in the polls have not been increased with succes- 
sive polls or on the occasion of the election itself. It has been re- 
marked that one contribution of the 1948 poll failure at least, was 
to furnish vivid evidence that the bandwagon effect is rather less 
than overwhelming. 


Participation and control 


Grant the validity of the polls as reflections of popular opinion and 
as tests of the assertions of special interest groups. But, remarks one 
analyst,” 


If, in a democracy, the health of the community depends upon the 
personal, active, and continuous political participation of the body of its 
citizens, this contribution is a limited and even a minor one. Even when 
used with the greatest accuracy and intelligence, the polls cannot achieve 
any fundamental improvement until our political system itself is simplified, 
until the lines of responsibility are clarified, and until devices are dis- 
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covered for increasing the direct participation of the people, not simply 
in the registration of their aims, but in the deliberative procedure which 
is the real heart of democracy. 


To this proposition, the reply might be made that democracy 
depends not on the participation, of people in the government 
process, but on the alertness of their control over the election of 
officials. While public opinion measurement cannot by itself increase 
people’s alertness, it does help to define the educational and other 
avenues for achieving such increase. 

It might, in fact, be held that any objection to the measurement 
of public opinion is as applicable to measures anterior the polls, such 
as newspapers’, politicians’, and other informed persons’ judgments, 
as it is to the polls and other newly developed devices. Scientific 
measurement has not itself given birth to the ills that may be pro- 
duced by efforts to appraise the state and trend of public opinion. 
Thus, Arthur Krock ** has declared that betting odds frequently 
anticipate the results of elections and attract to the forecast winner 
many votes that would otherwise be against him. This cominent is 
very reminiscent of some critics’ size-up of poll effects. 


Differing measures 


The attack on public opinion measurement has, sometimes, 
differentiated between polls and alternative measures. In his vigorous 
critique of polls, Bernays limits his remarks to attitude polls. He 
excepts “factual and purely quantitative surveys on markets, elec- 
tions and other similar measurement studies,” as well as depth 
interviews. “Depth interviews can indicate further trends. They try 
to discover the motives of people, try to find out why they think 
and act as they do. They find out what attitudes are permanent, 
what words, pictures, actions fix them, which attitudes can be 
changed, and how.” This distinction is perhaps less between the 
poll and other instruments than between more and less valid 
measurement, for no device is altogether factual and completely 
quantitative. At every point in every measurement process subjec- 
tive judgments must be made; these qualitative considerations 
furnish the ground on which the quantitative methods operate, 
always with the possibility of ineptitude, error, and bias. 
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Furthering social science research 


Although possibility of being wrong in measurement is omnipresent, 
although its magnitude varies with circumstances, the fact seems 
to be that polling and other devices constitute a potent possible aid 
to the social scientist. The analysis of the relationships between 
public opinion and the other variables in society is greatly facilitated. 
Study and understanding are furthered in politics, economics, psy- 
chology, history, sociology, anthropology—in all the social science 
areas. An excellent recent example of how fertile may be the use 
of the results of public opinion measurements is the book by 
Thomas A. Bailey,?® which sets out to answer the question: “Why 
do we behave like Americans in regard to the outside world?” 
Bailey constantly uses public opinion measurement data to illumi- 
nate his analysis. F. S. Chapin,*® University of Minnesota sociologist, 
has stated that “the public opinion poll is one of the most important 
social inventions since the invention of the secret ballot.” 


Summary and conclusion 


In summary, these are the principal values that have been claimed 
for the measurement of public opinion: 


1, Providing a guide to legislators and other persons requiring knowledge 
about the precise state of public opinion on given issues 

2. Revealing spheres of ignorance and information, thus guiding educa- 
tional processes 

3. Spotlighting gaps between the acts of political and other leaders and 
the wants of the general public and special publics 

4. Stimulating people to form opinions and attitudes 

5. Helping administrators to do their job effectively 

6, Checking on the representative character of special pressure groups 

7- Helping social science to become more scientific 


Running counter to these alleged values are the evils and the flaws 
that some say are characteristic of polls and other devices: 


1, The measurements are incorrect 

2. Even if correct, the measurements are unnecessary; worse, they tend 
to subvert the democratic process 

3. By creating a “bandwagon vote,” measurements exercise an objection- 
able influence on elections 

4. Measurements commonly ignore major aspects of public opinion: 
constancy, intensity, informational basis of judgments 
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The conclusion? Political scientist Lindsay Rogers ** winds up an 
all-out attack on the pollsters by remarking, “They have been taking 
in each other’s washing, and have been using statistics in terms of 
the Frenchman’s definition: a means of being precise about matters 
of which you will remain ignorant.” Gallup 7° replied to Rogers’ 
book, that it “draws upon all the literature or material derogatory 
to polls that has ever been published, without regard to whether 
these statements have been proved erroneous or not.” These very 
differently weighted conclusions are reconcilable in terms, first, of 
agreeing at least that public opinion measurement can be valid and, 
second, of concurring in the desirability of having public opinion 
data available to administrators and to the representatives of the 
people. 

Just what use political representatives should make of public 
opinion materials is a phase of the fundamental power and freedom 
problem of the role of public opinion in a democracy. That prob- 
lem will be considered at the end of this book. 


Controlling the measurement process 


“If a method has been found for accurately sampling public 
opinion,” says political scientist Childs,” “then it should be socially 
controlled. Polling public opinion may well be regarded as an 
activity vested with public interest.” Control would have as its 
purpose the elimination, as Bernays says, of “phony, stacked, venal, 
dishonest and inaccurate polls.” Although Bernays limits his 
remarks to polls, the triad of dangers to society that he identifies in 
connection with inaccurate polls and interpretations would appear 
to be relevant to measurement devices alternative to polls: 


1. Inaccurate polls have as strong an influence on the public as true polls 

2. Misuse of polls, for biased or venal purposes by pollsters or by those 
who hire pollsters, can be extremely harmful 

3- Leaders who misinterpret and distort polls in dealing with the public 
are a menace to society 


Influence of public opinion measurement 


The extent to which these potential dangers become actual 
depends on two factors: the prevalence of dishonest and misused 
measurement and the degree to which such measurement and mis- 
use will affect people’s opinions and behavior. No investigation has 
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yet been made of the first point, except for the scanty and partial 
data presented in such studies as that of Kornhauser on whether 
polls are fair to organized labor and the Congressional inquiry into 
the Gallup Poll. In relation to the second factor, Childs *° comments 
that public opinion reports are probably read widely “in view of 
the fact that they are carried by a large number of newspapers with 
wide circulations and in view of the attention given to them by 
magazines, books, and papers generally.” 

While there has been no precise study of the impact of measure- 
ment on public opinion, one researcher ** has concluded that “A 
majority of the American people know about the polls, believe them 
generally a good thing, and trust their reports.” Documenting this 
conclusion are poll findings. Asked whether they had ever heard of 
a public opinion poll, 56 per cent of respondents said yes and 44 per 
cent said no, Of the persons who said that they had heard of polls, 
about two-thirds said they followed the poll results regularly in a 
newspaper or magazine. Also, of those indicating they had heard of 
polls, about three-fifths thought polls “pretty nearly right most of 
the time,” about three-fourths considered polls “a good thing,” and 
about three-fourths believed that Congressmen should be “guided” 
on important public questions by the thinking of a majority of the 
people in their districts. : 

In a later and different study 8? a sample of the general public 
was questioned in June 1947 and again in November 1948: 


In general, do you think public opinion polls are a good thing for the 
country, or a bad thing, or don’t they make any difference one way or the 
other? (Answers in per cent) : 


June 1947 November 1948 
Good thing «2.5.0... - 66 47 
Bad thing ............. 1 6 
No difference .......... 18 28 
Don’t know .........+-- 10 15 
Qualified answer ....... 5 4 


In the November poll, about three-fifths (56%) thought that 
polls were pretty nearly right most of the time, and about seven- 
tenths stated that the men who run the polls try to give honest 
reports. 

That poll results are a considerable force in conditioning the 
thinking of the man in the street would seem to be highly improb- 
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able. What remains a substantial possibility is the influence that 
the polls may have on opinion leaders—politicians, officials, and 
business, civic, and labor leaders. Poll results have been influential 
in individual cases in the past; that is known. Neither frequency 
nor magnitude of influence is known, but the potential impact 
on the leader of public opinion may be great. Venal polls can be a 
great evil. 


Proposed remedies 


What can and should be done to eliminate dishonest polls? 
Bernays ê? has two recommendations. 

1. License the pollsters. The public is protected against mal- 
practice in the professions—medicine, law, accountancy, architecture 
—by setting up qualification standards that individuals must meet 
before they can practice the profession. Polling, too, is fraught with 
a “public interest” and those who measure public opinion should, 
similarly, be licensed by a government authority. 

2. Educate the public and the opinion leaders. “They should be 
given facts and points of view about polls, so that they can appraise 
polls correctly and in that way prevent dangers to society.” 

Gallup's emphasis is on self-regulation. “In time,” he says,** “the 
field of public opinion research will be self-policed by the organiza- 
tions and the universities interested in this work. The American 
Association for Public Opinion Research, created in 1947, has as 
one of its objectives the monitoring of research practice.” 

Here, again, is the ancient politico-social dilemma found every- 
where in the communications field: external coercion or internal 
correction. Recognition must be accorded to the fact that public 
opinion research, throughout its history, has been persistently 
disrespectful and critical of its own assumptions and procedures, 
that there already exist many organizations that seek to test and 
verify measurement practices and findings, that even without 
licensing arrangements there always exists the possibility of govern- 
ment and professional group intervention in the form of investiga- 
tion and publicity, and that no licensing system could possibly make 
polls “right” or tell the opinion leader what is the “right” interpre- 
tation of poll results. 

To rely on education as the corrective device is to raise questions 
as to who is to do the educating, how the educating is to be done, 
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and just what is to be the substance of the education. Pursued to its 
logical ultimate, argument for education as therapy may well be 
the equivalent of supporting self-education by the opinion re- 
searchers. 

And self-education by the opinion researchers goes on apace. The 
professional journals and society proceedings offer many examples 
in point. When the pollsters gathered at the State University of 
Iowa for a post-1948 election discussion,*® one said that “forecasting 
elections should be part of the much more general process of 
analyzing what goes on during elections by considering local situa- 
tions which are studied for many, many months in often very 
laborious techniques, so that the poll in the end becomes a part of 
the analysis of political behavior.” Another °° commented that “All 
too frequently ... to ‘get results’ we may formulate our problem in 
such an inadequate way that the resolution of our most pressing 
questions is impossible simply because the problem as we have 
conceived or stated it does not contain within it the possibility of 
resolving our difficulties.” Another ** protested: “Studies are nearly 
always discrete projects. We need more research programs in which 
each project is merely an incident which leads to refinement of 
prior hypotheses, to development of new hypotheses, and to sug- 
gestion of new types of sample surveys or experiments. Only such 
programs of research will contribute to an accumulating fund of 
substantive knowledge of the scientific sort.” 

By no means lone expressions, such self-and-mutual challenges 
to basic assumptions may be considered as creative and effective 
democratic alternatives to formalized government control for the 
purpose of furthering improved public opinion measurement. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


Our terms of reference have included two major assumptions. 
One is that adequate measurement of public opinion—as in the 
instance of all power—demands adequate data on genesis, intensity, 
and direction. The other is that from freedom and its values come 
the criteria for assessing the uses and influence of measurement and 
for appraising the serviceability of various means for controlling the 
public opinion gauging process. 


4 


Groups and Individuals 
As Public Opinion 
and Propaganda Instruments 


OUR OBJECT IS TO UNDERSTAND THE NATURE AND IMPACT OF PUBLIC 
opinion and propaganda, the ways in which public opinion func- 
tions and the ways in which it is formed. Up to now, we have dis- 
cussed issues of definition, basic assumptions, and measurement. We 
come here to the actuality of public opinion in action in the United 
States. 

It is normally the group that is the effective means by which 
sectors of the general public achieve and maintain power status; it 
is typically the group leader who is the catalytic agent for organizing 
and applying the opinion power of the special publics he allegedly 
represents. Where freedom characterizes the total society in which 
the group and the leader appear, where power is a prize won by 
influencing or appearing to influence many votes, the principal 
bases of a “pressure group democracy” are established. Groups in 
a democracy tend to be large in number, various in interests, and 
potent in political activity. Avenues for activating and reflecting 
public opinion (or seeming to do so) , the group and its leadership 
are likewise devices for communicating propaganda. 

All pressure groups are interest groups; all interest groups that 
seek to influence other groups or institutions in the community are 
pressure groups. We shall use the terms “interest groups” and 
“pressure groups” interchangeably, The sense of both terms in the 
discussion following is that in which, long ago, Madison talked of 
“a landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a 
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moneyed interest, with many lesser interests,” and referred to the 
necessity of controlling the effects of “these clashing interests.” 

After this chapter, we shall consider the major mass media avenues 
for propaganda and the ways in which propaganda methodologies 
are worked out. 


INTRODUCTION 


“Does It Matter What You Think?” a British documentary film 
asks. Answering its own question, the film says yes, and concludes 
with a bit of advice. The opinions of single persons are not likely 
to carry very much weight. But the opinions of similarly minded 
people who combine themselves into active groups are the essence 
of power. The way to have your opinion count is to get together 
with your fellows; then your opinions will shape political, economic, 
and social ends and means in rough proportion to the number, 
intelligence, and energy with which your group works. 

This line of communication also operates in reverse. Evidently, 
to exert maximum influence, individuals must associate with one 
another. Equally, moreover, the economical way to reach large 
numbers of persons is through their significant associations. “The 
expert propagandist,” says John Perry,’ “never thinks loosely of 
‘the people’ but rather of a nation composed of innumerable groups 
and cross-groupings.” Bernays? takes the next logical step by 
declaring that it is of primary importance to the propagandist to 
influence “key leaders as a medium for reaching large groups of 
the population.” 

Here is a salient characteristic of the American public opinion 
and propaganda scene: the group as a vehicle for the declaration of 
some of the individual's wants and the achievement of part of his 
goals; the leader as a channel for communication to and from the 
members of a group and for communication from other persons to 
the group. Not that communication is automatic and certain. Lillian 
Wald Key,’ a psychologist, after studying a group of college students, 
concluded that “individuals spontaneously think of themselves in 
hon-group terms.” She suggests: 


Attempts to influence opinion by way of appeals to group identification 
require a first step of arousing those identifications ... even when indi- 
viduals are guided to such group-identified thinking. Not all members of 
a group feel equal attachment. ...Appeals to “housewives,” “veterans,” 
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“young people,” etc. might be more effective if we knew in greater detail 
when they are likely to be meaningful. 


Objectively, the manifestation of interrelations among group, 
leader, and propagandist is the prodigious development in the 
United States of interest groups and lobbying activities. Accordingly, 
we consider initially the interrelations between interest groups and 
political organization. Then we shall concern ourselves with the 
techniques and alleged values of interest groups and the possible 
methods for controlling their operation and impact. Finally, we 
shall examine man-in-the-street judgments about interest groups. 
Throughout, we take group organization and activities to be major 
instruments for the creation, expression, and implementation of 
people’s judgments and attitudes. A sizable caution must be indicated 
at the outset. 

Each group is far more heterogeneous, far more divided, than 
is immediately plain. The National Grange is conservative, the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union is leftish, liberal, 
radical—pick any word other than conservative. Labor is not 
unified—the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods are independent 
units. The National Association of Manufacturers is rather more 
conservative than the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and both differ 
from numerous other business agglomerations dotting the country. 
In religion, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews are a gross oversimpli- 
fication. Differences between major Protestant denominational 
groups are, assert two commentators,‘ as great as differences between 
such groups and non-Protestants. As a group, for example, Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists are no more similar than Congregationalists 
and Catholics. Big government is a single phrase, but covers a multi- 
tude of not always agreeing units. 


INTEREST GROUPS AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


At the bottom of these groupings is the community, a dynamic 
constellation of myriad, individuated groupings, sub-groupings, and 
cross-groupings of individuals. Formally organized in one way, these 
groupings are political organizations like the local political club, 
the national or state convention to nominate candidates, or the 
political party. Formally organized in another fashion, the group 
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ings become an interest or pressure group, the Society to Do This or 
That. In considering the relations between interest groups and 
political organization we shall note their action and reaction upon 
each other, their similarities and differences, the role and control 
of the interest group. 

Three major points are developed: 1. Exhibiting similar behavior 
patterns, the interest group and the political organization are the 
articulate, self-conscious parts of the community organized to attain 
power by influencing people’s opinions. 2. Interest group genesis 
and growth are determined in part by the political structure and 
climate of the community and in part by its technology. 3- Inter- 
relations between interest groups and political organization pose 
the basic problem of whether the public interest is represented by 
the resultant of clashing group pressures. Each thesis is developed 
in some detail below. 


Similar behavior patterns 


The interest group and the political organization are power 
expressions of particular publics. Essentially, both are arrangements 
of people, symbols, and money to capture and keep power, and 
both are agencies seeking to promote certain interests. They manifest 
similarities in organizational complexity, leadership pattern and 
control, and pressure tactics. Examination of these similarities, 
inherent in large-scale, concerted human efforts, follows. 


Internal organization is complicated 


The internal organization of an important interest group or 
political organization is so complicated and elaborate that very 
few people can know how it is set up and how it does its job. Take 
the political party set-up in New York City as an example. ‘Bewilder- 
ing,” is the word used by political scientist Hugh A, Bone’ to 
describe party organization there. No formal city-wide political 
organization exists; each of the five counties into which the city is 
divided has its own political apparatus and each differs from the 
others. To understand New York City’s political structure, then, the 
interested person must be familiar with five “autonomous and un- 
related centers of control.” 

From each election district in the county, at least two representa- 
tives are elected in the primaries to the county committee, Manhattan 
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has 976 election districts, so that this county's committee by the 
terms of the election law, must have a minimum of 1,952 members. 
Additional members are permitted by the New York County Demo- 
cratic Committee rules, which provide that each election district 
shall be entitled to an additional member for every 20 votes cast in 
the district for the Democratic candidate for governor at the last 
general election. The Republican rules for the county “allow one 
additional member for each 50 party votes in excess of 100.” County 
committees in the other counties are correspondingly large. Thus, in 
Brooklyn (Kings County) the minimum is 2,592; in the Bronx the 
bottom figure is 1,700 and in Queens the smallest possible number 
is 1,602. 

“To complicate the situation,” says Bone, “the rules for county 
organization differ from borough to borough, and few in the party 
have any clear conception of their own committee’s rules, let alone 
those of the other counties.” 

What is the outcome of such complication? “The result of this 
situation is the ability to control from the top, with the parties 
potentially unresponsive to the will of the enrolled voters. There is 
often a complete absence of primary fights for city-wide offices; the 
nominees are generally named at a caucus of the leaders of the five 
organizations and ‘ratified’ in the primaries.” 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is a good nonparty example. 
“Most complex,” is the phrase used by political scientist Dayton D. 
McKean ê to describe the organization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which includes about 400 trade associations, 1200 local 
chambers of commerce, and 1700 businessmen and corporations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, with more than 1000 
people serving on its committees, likewise exemplifies a complicated 
set-up.” The number of members on its board of directors varies from 
year to year; in 1949 it was 154. Here is NAM’s explanation of the 
way its board is elected: 


Most of the Board members are elected in proportion to the number 
of NAM-member companies in each state. (Any state with 25 members 
may elect one Director, but no state can elect more than three.) Twelve 
Directors-at-Large are appointed by the President of the NAM, subject 
to Board approval. Nine Directors are selected from affiliates of the Na- 
tional Industrial Council. Former NAM Presidents and Vice Presidents 
also serve on the Board, as well as current Presidents and Vice Presidents. 
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The Board annually elects its own Chairman, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Chairman of the Finance Committee, President of the Associa- 
tion, ten national Vice Presidents, twelve regional Vice Presidents, the 
Managing Director... the Treasurer and the Secretary. 


Iron Law of Oligarchy holds 


Both in interest groups and political organization, control tends 
to be exercised by the leaders. 

“The usual union leader,” says George Soule,* “becomes a skilled 
politician, devoted to keeping power, protecting vested rights, and 
advancing a little today and tomorrow—enough to prove his useful- 
ness to his constituents, but not enough to upset the environment in 
which he operates.” The point here is that this description is 
applicable not only to the union leader, but, by and large, to pres- 
sure group leaders, whether they be big or little industry, hyphenated 
American nationalist, religious, or other. Degrees of leadership con- 
trol will vary somewhat in particular circumstances, but always the 
“iron law of oligarchy” tends to hold; control is by the leader, not 
the follower or any number of followers. 

Examine the rationale of group organization and operation. Any 
group that desires to effect important events must be organized. 
In the United States, emphasis on organization as a vital precursor 
of getting things done permeates the whole of our practice and 
philosophy. There has been no operating bar between preaching 
of individualism and accent on group effort. Organization neces- 
sarily means that a few persons from among the total group must be 
selected in order to formulate the group's program, to carry the 
program forward, and to deal with difficulties as they arise. These 
few persons are the leaders. 

“A sociological study of the oligarchical tendencies of modern 
democracy” is the subtitle of the classic study of political parties by 
the late Robert Michels, who was Professor of Political Economy 
and Statistics at the University of Basle. Michels ® pointed out: “In 
the infancy of the English labour movement, in many of the trade- 
unions, the delegates were either appointed in rotation from among 
all the members, or were chosen by lot. Gradually, however, the 
delegates’ duties become more complicated; and individual ability 
becomes essential... .” 

If the group is to be effective, its leaders must be special people 
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and they must hold office over an extended period of time. Michels 
refers to the rule of the Cologne chamber of commerce in the time 
of Napoleon that all the officers were to be re-elected annually except 
the president who was to be replaced every three months. “It soon 
appeared, however, that the strict application of such a system was 
impossible, The frequent changes in the presidency were extremely 
injurious to the conduct of business, and deprived the chamber of 
commerce of the services of its best elements, thus reducing all 
reformatory energy to impotence.” 1° The revolutionary cry in 
America was “Tyranny begins where annual elections end,” but 
politics was impossible under those conditions, Administration, too, 
where problems are complicated and actions have continuing con- 
sequences, necessitates expertness garnered from substantial con- 
tinuance in office. 

Michels’ argument is that “Who says organization, says oli- 
garchy.” 1 Those who represent the pressure group have special 
informational and personality talents; they have the time to devote 
to the organization’s work, to check on its progress, and to be 
informed as to what is going on and what is likely to go on; they 
speak well, they argue well; they are competent to plan and to 
execute plans; they are aggressive and they have developed under- 
standing of parliamentary rules and acquired tricks of running 
meetings—all characteristics helpful in getting and securing their 
power in the group and over the group. Conversely, the ordinary 
member of the group is likely not to have much information about 
the group's operations, to be occupied in tending to his own im- 
mediate business, and to lack the personality attributes required 
for making much of a dent in the group's policies and programs. 

Only in the very beginning of a group's life are the members apt 
to be actively concerned with group activities; the likelihood is vast 
that with the passage of time the followers’ time will be taken up 
with other than group matters. Where the group is small (and 
unimportant) , individuals may maintain their interest and partici- 
pation; where the group consists of specially informed people with 
awareness of their stake in an important undertaking (large indus- 
trialists, top politicians), the gap between the leader and the fol- 
lower is diminished. The more general condition is an abyss of 
power, talent, information, experience, and full-time concentration 
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on the problems to be considered between the members of the 
oligarchy and the members of the group as a whole. 

Organizations tend only to seem to have the external attributes 
associated with democracy—say, people who vote for committee 
members who elect officers. Actually, what happens? Here is a 
Southwestern newspaper report? headed “Democratic Chiefs to 
Name Rodgers.” The first paragraph indicates that the members of 
the Democratic party's state executive committee are arriving in 
Santa Fe to elect a new chairman the next day. According to super- 
ficial expectation, the committeemen will elect a chairman, for those 
are their written-down powers. But the decision has already been 
made for the committee by the gubernatorial candidate. At the 
federal level, we find as examples the Democratic and Republican 
National Committees, which, theoretically empowered to select their 
own chairmen, always elect the person designated by the presidential 
nominee. 

What Avery Leiserson * refers to as “a high degree of bureaucratic 
authority and centralized discipline in the internal management of 
unions themselves,” he calls also a characteristic that “seems to be 
increasingly descriptive of associations as they progress from a state 
of small, private clubs to large, mass-membership organizations.” 
This attribute, expressed in varying degrees of bureaucratization 
and centralization in different organizations, is a reflection of large 
group operations, political or nonpolitical, James Bryce puts the 
matter sweepingly in asserting that directions and decisions rest 
in the hands of a few in “all assemblies and groups and organized 
bodies of men, from a nation down to an committee of a club.” 

The theory in a democratically organized group is that the leaders 
act on the assumption of power delegated to them by the organiza- 
tion, that when the acts of the leaders are acceptable, the leaders 
are continued in office, that when the leaders contravene the will 
of the group or behave in an otherwise unacceptable fashion, the 
leaders are replaced with another, more satisfactory set. 

That is the theory, and it is a notion, say some, that is no better 
description of the facts than the occasionally professed Mussolini- 
Hitler-Stalin idea that totalitarianism is twentieth century democ- 
racy. The fact, it is argued, is that leaders dig in to entrench 
themselves in office. 

Typically, leaders keep their jobs until there is a political earth- 
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quake. For instance, Communism arises as an issue in a trade union 
or other organization and a pro-Communist leader is replaced. Or 
the leader of the group commits a dramatic and outrageous crime for 
which he is imprisoned so that alternative leadership takes over. 
Where the leadership is rotated by the constitution of the organiza- 
tion, the change is pro forma; it is apt to be a replacement of 
Tweedledee with Tweedledum. Veteran, industrial, labor, other 
organizations—all must be run by the managers. The various parts of 
the group cannot be equal in their influence. “The policies of a 
farmers’ organization frequently are adopted by its upper income 
levels,” said newspaper reporter William M. Blair,™* indicating 
that farm leaders may oppose government aid, although they may 
admit privately that most of the farmers in their organizaticn are 
still looking for such aid. 

It is not that trade unions, agricultural groupings, or any other 
very large organizations are especially frozen in hierarchical set-up; 
it is that any large group has a tendency to possess these charac- 
teristics, that oligarchical traits must characterize the important, 
complicated undertaking. Madison once remarked that “liberty is 
to faction what air is to fire, an aliment without which it instantly 
expires.” We may borrow his phrase and say that oligarchy is to 
organization what air is to fire, a condition without which the 
organization could not maintain itself. 

The leader has certain advantages that help him to retain his 
authority. His personality, information, and technical assets we have 
identified. But he has additional pillars for his support. He already 
controls the organization, and therefore governs its finances and the 
distribution of benefits, useful tools in cementing his power. He 
controls the publicity—the newspaper, if there is one, the radio 
program where speakers may pay tribute to the organization's leader- 
ship, the public meeting or dinner where the leaders may laud one 
another. 

Change in leadership is unlikely to be achieved by the rank and 
file who do not know what to do to express their displeasure effec- 
tively and could be stopped anyway by judicious parliamentary 
administration, recognizing or not recognizing the “right” or 
“wrong” people at a meeting, making up special rules or interpret- 
ing existing rules at will, or making use of any of the thousand 
devices that the leader has learned. 
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It would seem easy for an individual in an important post, as 
time goes on and his talents and accomplishments become evident 
to himself and to his colleagues, if not to people at the foot of the 
organizational hierarchy, to convince himself that he is indispens- 
able. Certainly, leadership is indispensable, and it appears reason- 
able to believe that the leader can readily confuse that indispensa- 
bility with the necessity for the good of the organization that his 
particular brand of leadership continue. We are not arguing here 
that the leader is in a nefarious undertaking to plaster himself 
solidly in his post; we argue only that the circumstances in which 
he moves are such as to glue him tightly to his office. 

Take a leader entrenched in power. To be removed, he has to be 
blasted out. The blasting process, in turn, must be organized and 
led by persons who have special information, who are bold and can 
stir and command men’s loyalty, who can marshal supporters, devise 
workable tactics, and execute strategic moves—who are, in short, 
people very like the leaders whom they wish to tear out of their 
closely held positions. Throughout, the mass of the people, the 
membership, the followers, have as their assigned task merely 
lining up with the old leaders or the new, for as an unorganized and 
separated entity, the general run of person can only express himself 
by futile muttering and by cheering his leaders. 

Leadership does change sometimes, but only when rival leaders 
appear and win control. The new leader may be an already signifi- 
cant component of the existing top hierarchy in an organization or, 
less often, may succeed in building an effective competing organi- 
zation. 


Formal and informal leadership patterns exist 


We are concerned here with two points. One is the fact of formal 
and informal opinion leaders; the second is defining the character- 
istics of such leaders. 

Any group of persons may be formally or informally organized. 
Organized formally, their interrelations tend to be systematic, 
recorded, to take hierarchical and differentiated form, to be modi- 
fiable by planning, and to cover relatively large numbers of persons. 
Informal interpersonal relations tend, on the other hand, to exist 
when groups are relatively small; there is absence of recorded 
mandate or persuasion, and transmission of opinions from the 
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opinion leader to his fellows rests not at all on authority explicitly 
vested in any individual. In practice, the distinction between formal 
and informal organization is blurred. For example, the formal 
organization represented on an organization chart is always supple- 
mented—even replaced sometimes—by the working relations among 
the members of the organization. Or the informal group of persons 
who habitually lunch together may possess such formal group 
characteristics as having one person be the tacitly recognized leader 
on almost all matters while others habitually exhibit other leader- 
ship or followership attributes. 

Our purpose is not to establish a hard and fast distinction between 
formal and informal group leaders, but to indicate that leaders 
create and disseminate opinions both in and out of the formal 
organizational grouping. “To imagine,” observes sociologist Lowell 
J. Carr, “that politics is something confined to professional 
politicians is to display a charming ignorance of the local church 
sewing circle, the nearest university campus, the big factory across 
the tracks, and the C. I. O. Wherever there is power or status at 
stake, men jockey for position.” Similarly, we may remark that the 
Society To Advance The Welfare of Particular People will have its 
activities furthered or hindered by the conversation and acts of 
persons at a lodge get-together, a picnic, or a conversational time- 
out during working hours—at any meeting place, where opinion 
leaders may emerge to convince their fellows of the desirability of 
doing this or that. 

The informal opinion leader is the person who, in relatively 
unorganized group contacts, “sells” his opinions. He may promote a 
particular political candidate, motion picture, radio program, 
domestic or foreign policy, or other program, idea, or person. He is 
an exceedingly important individual for he can act as a transmission 
belt through whom the top leader can effectively reach the less 
interested persons in a constituency. Whether utilized by the top 
leader or not, he will in any case act as a significant propaganda 
agent. 

Research on this influential type of person has been sparse. We 
need far more investigation to determine who he is, how he func- 
tions, the circumstances that facilitate his activities, the kinds of 
opinions he purveys, the types of people he convinces in what direc- 
tion with what intensity under what conditions, and the frequency 
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with which he appears in connection with diverse political and 
other issues. 

Some suggestive studies have been done. Sociologist Robert K. 
Merton,*® who studied a group of 86 magazine readers regarded as 
“influential” by their fellows in an Eastern town of 11,000 people, 
states: 


For the rank-and-file reader, the information found in the newsmagazine 
is a commodity for personal consumption, extending his own conception 
of the world of public events; whereas for the influential, it is a commodity 
for exchange, to be traded for further increments of prestige, by enabling 
him to act as an interpreter of national and international affairs. It aids 
him in being an opinion-leader. [Merton's italics.] 


Merton identifies two types of people exercising interpersonal 
influence: the local and the cosmopolitan. Distinguishing the two 
was the individual’s orientation toward the town. One largely con- 
fined his interests to the community; the other tended to think more 
in national and international terms. “If the local type is parochial,” 
says Merton, “the cosmopolitan is ecumenical.” Local influentials 
tended to differ from those who were cosmopolitan in a) having 
especially strong attachment to the locality; b) being born and 
raised in the locality; c) being concerned with knowing as many 
people as possible; and d) reading magazines and newspapers not 
centered on large affairs. > 

Wide differences were found in the number of subjects which 
people were influential in interpersonal relations. One type, the 
monomorphic, was the “expert” in a single field, as politics or 
fashion. The other, the polymorphic, exerted influence in a num- 
ber of spheres. Merton’s data suggest that local influentials are more 
likely to be polymorphic and cosmopolitan influentials to be 
monomorphic. 

Merton states two major impressions from his data as to “Who 
Influences Whom?” and adds a third, “suggestive of the pattern 
through which interpersonal influence percolates down through 
the influence-structure.” First, people in a given “influence stratum 
are more likely to be influenced by their peers” than are persons in 
the other strata. Second, “despite the great concentration of inter- 
personal influence among a relatively few individuals, the bulk of 
such influence is widely dispersed among the large number of 
people in the lower reaches of that structure.” Third, it appears that 
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there is a “chain of influence,” with “the links in the chain con- 
stituted by persons in adjacent strata of influence.” In each influence- 
stratum, people are likely to regard as influential those in the 
stratum immediately above their own. 

Throughout his analysis, Merton stresses the tentative character 
of his findings and presents them as hypotheses for further investiga- 
tion. 

There have been a few other studies of persons who are opinion 
leaders in informal contacts. Lazarsfeld,’* for example, has analyzed 
informal opinion leaders who are influential in respect to motion 
pictures. Like Merton, he found that the flow of influence tends to 
be exerted in a horizontal direction within a social stratum. Movie 
opinion leaders tended to be young, especially concerned with films 
and to do more radio listening and magazine reading than non- 
leaders. 

Opinion leaders in politics, according to another investigation by 
Lazarsfeld 18 of the 1940 presidential election campaign, come from 
varied occupational groupings: 


Percentage 
Number of Opinion 
Occupational Group in Sample Leaders 
Professional. 0:55: 93.3 ia E ai 17 35 
Proprietary, managerial . aoe aS 25 
CE E. aperes Net eee fee! -@F 33 
Commercial, sales ......... Lad 336 44 
Skilled workers ..... 87 35 
Semi-skilled workers .. Ais BE 32 
Unik Hied WOPRORE co pete ce EAA E aAa gynni 47 23 
FE Fy AA scar E o i 46 15 
Housewives ... pois 280 13 
Unemployed) co cies a can EEEIEI S 13 15 
ene E a e Irene an 23 35 


Political opinion leaders were also more interested than others in 
the campaign; they were more likely, for example, to read political 
matter in magazines. 

Informal and formal group leaders were studied together in 
another sociological investigation ™ that included these items in an 
intensive 12-question schedule: “I prefer that the person I go to for 
advice be______,” and “In your opinion, who are the individuals 
in this neighborhood who have become the leaders and have been 
accepted as leaders by the people around here?” 
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A total of 963 persons were interviewed in localities chosen at 
random in Philadelphia. Results indicated that leaders were not 
readily identified. In the higher economic areas, 67.5 per cent of 
respondents were unable to nominate a leader; in the lowest 
economic category, the percentage was 48.4. 

Variations were found in the patterns according to which leaders 
were selected when areas were classified according to economic, 
religious, and race characteristics. Of interest were the occupations 
of action leaders—those people designated as accepted leaders in 
the neighborhood. 


Occupations Choices 
Politicians 7-57. 'Fees eae sd cnc on a A Een: 92 
Community workers (social) ... 27 
Businessmen iwr yio mna Hah ella s. 24 
Ministers, priests, rabbis 18 
Lawyers os esp aston « pie arpes tnae ai oe 12 
Physicians 22057 atin oe tle ates haiti nine eee 8 
Skilled workers . akip 
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Comparison with the Lazarsfeld data appears inadmissible be- 
cause of the differing conditions of the studies. Here, leaders tended 
to be political. Notably, too, there was a heavy incidence of 
absentee-leadership. Those nominated as leaders tended to come 
from outside the respondent’s immediate neighborhood—a reflection 
of the fact that in urban areas, “Orientation in personal relations 
and social activities may take place more in terms of place of work 
than in block of residence.” 

Who the leader will be in any specific group is a function of the 
matrix of social relations of the group membership and of the 
demands of the particular situation. “Exit the boss—Enter the 
leader,” says newspaperman Warren Moscow *° to illustrate one 
aspect of the dependence of leadership on situational considerations. 


The old machine controlled the vote. It took immigrants, made them 
citizens, supplied them with jobs, bailed them out in night court, kissed 
their babies, and took their adolescents on picnics. It fixed traffic tickets 
for businessmen and winked at the violations of building and sanitary 
codes. It took various racial groups and saw to it that their most aggressive 
leaders were supplied with reasonably lucrative sinecures on the public 
payroll, Then, on election day, it took their votes in exchange. ... 
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But, with time, immigration was dammed, public welfare agencies 
helped the individual in need, businessmen became more conscious 
of the tax results of the bosses’ activities, voting machines were used 
more widely, and the counting of votes was supervised more 
stringently, Situational differences produced leadership differences. 
For example, the old-style boss did not hold high public office; he 
tended to have his status by having worked his way up through the 
political organization; his education tended to be limited. The 
current top political leader tends to be a governor, senator, or busi- 
nessman; he tends to have his status as a result of a general election; 
he is usually well-educated. 
_ Not that political bosses are defunct; but the total environment 
in which they flourished has been modified greatly in many places. 
Changing situational requirements have tended to select out of the 
community political leaders of different background and methods. 
Situational factors affecting leadership characteristics may be con- 
sidered in narrower terms. Included are the nature of the group, the 
time at which leadership is achieved and secured, the place in the 
group hierarchy where the leader works, and rivalry for the leader- 
ship. Each of these factors can be subdivided further. The nature 
of the group, for example, refers to its maturity, the extent to which 
it has been able to realize its objectives in the past, the number and 
kinds of persons in its membership, its goals, its competitors. Thus, 
the attributes required to win a senatorial post are in only a very 
general sense similar to those needed to become a district captain. 
Leadership status is not a matter of the mere possession of some 
combination of traits. Rather, suggests Ralph M. Stogdill,** reviewing 
the psychological research, membership appears to be 


...a working relationship among members of a group, in which the 
leader acquires status through active participation and demonstration of 
his capacity for carrying cooperative tasks through to completion. Signi- 
ficant aspects of this capacity for organizing and expediting cooperative 
effort appear to be intelligence, alertness to the needs and motives of 
others, and insight into situations, further reinforced by such habits as 
responsibility, initiative, persistence, and self-confidence. 


The achievement of leadership is a matter of social relations, not 
primarily of trait-possession. Nevertheless, leadership aptitudes lists 
have been proposed by many persons. The assumption in such 
lists is that while situations and the interpersonal relations in them 
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vary, they are likely to call for certain common attributes of leader- 
ship. Some four centuries before Christ, Nichomachides ?? com- 
plained that Antisthenes, a man whose principal experience had 
been as chorus-manager, had been elected general. There is nothing 
similar, Nicomachides declared, in managing a chorus and an army. 

“Yet Antisthenes,” said Socrates, “though neither skilled in music nor in 
teaching a chorus, was able to find out the best masters in these depart- 
ments.” “In the army, accordingly,” exclaimed Nicomachides, “he will find 
others to range his troops for him, and others to fight for him!” 

“Well, then,” rejoined Socrates, “if he find out and select the best men 
in military affairs, as he has done in the conduct of his choruses, he will 
probably attain superiority in this respect also.” 

“Do you say, then, Socrates,” said he, “that it is in the power of the same 
man to manage a chorus well, and to manage an army well?” “I say,” said 
Socrates, “that over whatever a man may preside, he will, if he knows what 
he needs, and is able to provide it, be a good president, whether he have 
the direction of a chorus, a family, a city, or an army.” 


The Socratic technique is actually the method of the job analyst 
who, after determining the duties required in a job, deduces the 
specifications appropriate for competent performance of the tasks 
involved. For example, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is essentially a coalition of corn and cotton farmers. Between those 
two groupings of farmers there are economic, political, and tem- 
peramental differences. On the other hand, both groups are 
agricultural and have a common interest in greater income and 
security. It is inescapable then, that the Farm Bureau’s leadership 
must be able to adjust and compromise difficulties among indi- 
viduals and aggregates of individuals. 

Leaders’ traits have been identified by means of case study and by 
measuring and contrasting leaders’ and nonleaders’ attributes, as well 
as by job analysis. The political scientist has tended to use case 
study, the psychologist, measurement. 

One such list of leadership aptitudes is given by political scientist 
Charles E. Merriam: * social sensitivity, facility in personal and 
group contacts, facility in dramatic expression, inventiveness, cour- 
age, and skill in symbolism and group organization. Merriam pre- 
cedes his enumeration with the caution that these elements “must 
be regarded as tentative and provisional, however, awaiting much 
fuller knowledge of the inner content of the material dealt with 
by the commentators.” 
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A more nearly psychological formulation is suggested by political 
scientist Harold Lasswell,?* whose key hypothesis about the power- 
seeker is that “he pursues power as a means of compensation against 
deprivation. Power is expected to overcome low estimates of the 
self, by changing either the traits of the self or the environment in 
which it functions.” [Lasswell’s italics.] 

In apparent opposition, is the thesis of sociologist Robert 
Michels,** who declares that one of the first requisites of the dic- 
tator, the duce, the charismatic leader, is that he have complete 
faith in “himself and in his own vocation and mission.” We may 
note, first, that Michels refers to a particular type of power-seeker, 
Lasswell to all; second, that both hypotheses are extremely difficult 
to confirm because of the paucity of available data. 

Certainly, the precinct captain, the senator, and the führer per- 
form different orders of task and require characteristics only some 
of which are held in common; even for those, numerous exceptions 
occur. Digging below the individual's behavior to identify his 
motivations is a stupendous task that has not yet been performed 
for top leaders; taking behavior as an index of traits tends to 
involve us in circular reasoning. 

Deviations from the supposed traits of the leader are readily 
illustrated. It stands to reason, for example, that a leader in the 
United States must be personable, since he must enlist support and 
good will; he must bid for power through people and he must hold 
his power through people. But the Roosevelt personality was vastly 
different from that of Hoover, and both were unlike Truman or 
Dewey; Senator Cutting was so quarrelsome as to create tremendous 
intraparty difficulties in New Mexico; 2 Bronx political boss Edward 
J. Flynn (perhaps with excessive modesty) acknowledged his inability 
to meet new people in new circumstances on a cross-country political 
trip and urged that James Farley be selected for the job; ** Calvin 
Coolidge was taciturn; Warren Harding was voluble. The personal 
characteristics of our leaders have been by no means uniform. 

The very logic for deducing leadership traits is questionable. The 
conclusion, for instance, that the leader must be intelligent follows 
from the necessity for developing, adjusting, and carrying out plans 
of action that, dealing with large groups of people and intricate 
problems, must be concerned with complicated ideas and abstract 
relations. The leader need not do all or even much of ‘the thinking 
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if he can pick able lieutenants, but he must at least have the intel- 
lectual capacity and judgment to select competent underlings and 
choose among competing ideas proposed by his subordinates. 
Similarly, distinguishing such aspects of the leader’s personality as 
persistence and courage follows from the character of leadership 
activities. Persistence is taken to be essential for the potential or 
actual leader because time and energy are required to reach leader- 
ship status. Having striven persistently for or maintained leadership, 
he must be persistent. The logic takes as its premise the point to be 
proved and proves its point by reference to the premise. 

Manifestly, the effort to define the characteristics of opinion 
leaders in formal and informal groups has not yet yielded con- 
clusive data. Extant research suggests that the interest group leader 
and the political leader possess common attributes. Differences 
among leaders would appear not to depend greatly on the political 
or interest group context in which they operate, because both kinds 
of leaders deal with comparable problems. Here, however, as in so 
many areas of public opinion and propaganda, definitive conclu- 
sions must await further study; the research that has been done 
must be increased by analyses of the backgrounds, motivations, and 
working relationships of opinion leaders of differing status and 
function. Needed are the combined efforts of the political scientist, 
sociologist, and psychologist to conceptualize and investigate the 
dynamics of leadership. 


Comparable methods are used to get and hold power 


In furthering its objectives, the Society to Advance the Welfare of 
Particular People or Promote a Specific Goal will typically set out 
to apply pressure on political organizations, on its own members, 
and on other usefully situated groups and persons. Customarily, 
too, the political organization, seeking votes and additional evidences 
of support, will put pressure on the interest group as well as on its 
own members and other individuals. The differing objectives and 
breadth of support of political and interest groupings mean that | 
the one seeks to organize majorities directly, the other organizes 
immediate minorities. However, in organizing majorities the politi- 
cal organization often appeals to assorted minority groups. Con- 
versely, after organizing a minority, the interest group seeks to 
influence majority groupings through pressure on political organiza- 
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tions. Both the political organization and the interest group influence 
and are influenced by governmental administrative agencies. 

It is of particular significance to consider the techniques used by 
the interest group to influence the political organization, for from 
the interrelations of political and pressure groups stems a basic 
problem of how to secure responsible democratic government. 

Following this discussion, we shall examine the legislative activities 
of executive agencies, the informational and persuasion techniques 
used by public administrators to shape ultimate public policy. 
Public agency and interest group methods, of course, are applied 
in settings differing in clientele, in statutory basis, and in control. 
The basic distinction is that one, responsible to the legislative body, 
serves the general public, or a large share of it, whereas the other, 
with indeterminate responsibility, serves a special relatively small 
public. 

Pressure group techniques. The first point to be made is that the 
methods of the pressure group leader are co-extensive with the entire 
area of propaganda method. The discussion that follows merely 
singles out the more prominent devices; in practice, techniques 
cover a tremendous range of tactical variations on one strategic 
theme: to win the specific goal of increased benefits for the veteran, 
farmer, labor, industrial, or other group. 

These tactical procedures are, broadly, of six kinds: (a) Com- 
bination of methods; (b) Direct influence on political leaders and 
government officials; (c) Direct influences on the general public and 
selected opinion leaders in the community at large; (d) Influence 
on the mass media; (e) Cooperation among interest groups to exert 
maximum pressure. (f) Representation in the government ma- 
chinery. ‘The specific methods are not independent; they cohere in 
the case of major interest groups to form a unitary pattern whereby 
the interest group tries to mold government to fit its special pur- 
poses. The distribution of emphasis that a group will place on the 
possible manifold activities to accomplish its objectives will vary 
with many factors. Leading variables are the nature of its purposes, 
its financial competence, the number and calibre of its purposes, the 
special experience of its leaders, the age and reputation of the group 
in the community, the character of opposing groups, the level of 
government with which it is primarily concerned, and the geographi- 
cal area that its program encompasses. Make a simple, reasonable 
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assumption: the public official wishes to maintain and further his 
power and status. From that assumption comes the framework of 
pressure group methodology. 

(a) Combination of methods. Does the businessman want to pro- 
tect himself against “over-regulation of business, virtual confiscatory 
legislation and hamstringing red tape?” Here, says William L. 
Pfeiffer,2’ Chairman of the New York Republican State Committee, 
is the way: 

(1) Businessmen should become acquainted with their county com- 
mitteemen, district and county leaders, and all other representatives, in 
order to make known directly their views on political issues. 

(2) Political, legislative and administrative trends should be followed 
closely in newspapers and broadcasts so that businessmen may keep 
abreast of opinion and sentiment. 

(3) Because opinions exchanged among businessmen only carry weight 
in their own councils they should be expressed to their Congressmen who 
look for and need guidance on pending legislation. 

(4) As many business executives as possible should serve on the com- 
mittees of political organizations where their advice and counsel on cur- 
rent questions may take practical effect. 

(5) Activities in business organizations should be directed toward urging 
such bodies to make themselves heard and felt in governmental centers 
in their communities’ interests as well as their own. 

(6) Public relations facilities and media should be utilized fully by 
individual businessmen and business member organizations to combat 
“unrestrained and persistent attacks upon business, big and small, by the 
present administration in Washington.” 


The advice of Paul Fitzpatrick,? chairman of the New York 
Democratic State Committee, was largely similar: join a local party 
club, contribute to party funds, keep informed on political develop- 
ments and let the politicians know your opinions, and become 
acquainted with the officeholders. 

Leo F. Wolcott,” theatre owners organization executive, went 
further than the politicians by suggesting that motion picture 
exhibitors get themselves elected to state legislatures—“if we are not 
to be legislated out of business.” h 

More rhetorically, Joseph D. Henderson,™ managing director of 
the American Association of Small Business, urging his constituents 
to write their Congressmen, said, “Don’t be a Nero fiddling while 
Rome burns! You can run your government, you have a right to, 
and you are neglecting your duty when you don't.” 
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How about an agricultural group? These are five methods used by 
the Farm Bureau to swing Congressmen into line with the Bureau's 
objectives: 3? 


1. By rewarding Farm Bureau friends with re-election. 

2. By making it unpleasant for Congressmen opposing Bureau 
programs. 

3- By defending Congress against the President and the “bureau- 
crats.” 

4. By giving sympathetic publicity and prominence to friendly 
Congressmen. 

5- By logrolling and trading with other pressure groups. 


Does the group wish to operate in the realm of foreign policy? 
‘Two types of approach will be followed: those designed to stimulate 
public opinion in general and those applied directly to govern- 
ment.** 

Former emphasis appears to have been on the crude technique of 
outright purchase of legislative votes and administrative actions. 
Yet the reference of political scientist Harold Zink * is hardly to 
antedeluvian times. “The Indiana General Assembly of 1937,” he has 
said, “had enough grafters among its members that a regular scale 
of prices was drafted for those who sought improper favors.” Even 
today, presumably, there are individuals in government (and out of 
government) who peddle their influence in arranging “favors.” 

Not altogether unrelated to possibly improper tactics, according 
to some, are modern methods like marking sizable payments to pub- 
lic officials for giving addresses or rewarding them with good jobs 
after they have rendered services in an agency or legislative body. 
Testifying in 1950 before a House lobby investigation committee, 
Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, said that his organization in effect had 
hired three Congressional speakers for the Association’s 1941 na- 
tional convention. ` 

(b) Influence on the official. To persuade the legislator that its 
cause is just and its supporters numerous, the pressure group may 
flood the official's office with letters and telegrams. Senator Guy 
Gillette*® remarked early in 1950, during a debate on the repeal 
of oleomargarine taxes, that he had in the previous week received 
over 200 Christmas cards with this type of message: 
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“My dear Senator: We extend to you the season’s greetings. Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. Hark the herald angels sing; peace 
on earth, good will to men—and please give your support to the 
removal of restrictions on the oleomargarine sale.” 

Just how much influence is currently exerted by such devices is 
k impossible to say. Senator Paul H. Douglas *® has observed that 
q oe legislators are well aware that “the volume of mail is no true index 

= of public opinion,” that “the great mass of the public, with its 

diffuse general interest, would if pressed, frequently state views 
= contrary to those voiced by the ‘disciplined letter-writers.’ ” 

- In a similar category to the mass letter writing campaign is the 
mass demonstration. To fight extension of rent controls,’ a vice- 
president of a trust company proposed a “parade” of small property 
owners, “a little bedraggled and run-down-at-the-heels-looking,” at 
key congressional points. The top propagandist of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards rejected the idea with the asser- 
tion that “there isn’t a member of Congress that isn’t well up on 
all the techniques of presentation.” 

The comment of the investigating committee of the House of 
Representatives’: was that “This sort of stagecraft fully developed 
could turn the congressional process into a masquerade ball.” The 
fact is, however, that parades and picket lines to communicate data 
both to officials and the general public have been used often by 
such diverse groups as mothers, veterans, tenants, and union mem- 
bers. 

Two of the most effective methods for the pressure group appear 
to be the supplying of expert information and power over popular 
votes. Bear in mind that the objects of the legislator are, legitimately, 
to vote in a just way and to insure his re-election or advancement. 
He is therefore likely to welcome what expert aid he can get. The 
Wagner Act was substantially developed by administrative agencies, 
especially the Department of Labor, the Pendleton Act establishing 
the U; $. Civil Service Commission by the National Civil Service 
Reform League. Estimates vary of the extent to which legislation 
originates outside the legislative body proper. One representative 
study is that of the Ohio legislature by Harvey Walker.*® Of 677 bills 

introduced, 24 per cent originated with individual members of the 
legislature, 21 per cent with state and local agencies, and 35 per cent 
with lobbying agencies. For the remaining 20 per cent no informa- 
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tion was available. These quantitative data reflect the widespread 
legislative reliance on expert assistance, which is ordinarily inade- 
quate within the legislative machinery itself, and comes alternatively 
from interested persons and groups. Newspaper reporter Warren 
Moscow *° declares that “any good lobbyist knows more about the 
business or pressure group he represents than the members of the 
legislature possibly can.” 

What is more, reports a New York State legislative analysis,"? 
apart from party programs and a few other bills, “most legislators 
are without a program of their own during the early weeks of the 
session.” The pressure group, then, will provide not only informa- 
tion that the legislator can use in pushing forward programs he may 
already have in mind, but will also supply him with ideas and con- 
tent for policies to be followed and items that the representative 
can use in achieving high prestige status. 

Its ability to help the elected official win elections is the ultimate 
test of a pressure group’s potency. Joseph T. King,*? legislative 
counsel for the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, writ- 
ing to the president of a regional lumberman’s group, observed: 
“There is lots of logic in your observation that Congressmen will 
vote for those things which will produce votes back home. It seems 
to follow that we must convince the Congressmen that lumbermen’s 
votes have influence. The results of the last election were a terrible 
handicap on our efforts.” 

(c) Influence on the public and leaders. The major interest 
group's leaders must, in a nation with universal suffrage like Amer- 
ica, operate directly on the electorate. The group may give to the 
official some of the “facts” he needs to make his administrative or 
legislative way, may make suggestions at cocktail parties and become 
friendly with the official and his family, may intimate that job or 
other rewards for faithfulness could be forthcoming for the official’s 
relatives, and may help the official to become a social figure if that 
is his interest. But the power of the pressure group is most likely 
to be continuous and strong if the group can influence the com- 
munity, which, in turn, can influence the official or succeed in 
replacing him if he is noncooperative. 

Even nonpartisan organizations, remarks one analyst,*® “have 
become increasingly aware of the political limitations of indirect 
influence that controls no actual votes.” As a result, organizations 
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whose by-laws forbid officers to engage in partisan politics “are 
training their members in ward-precinct techniques and encourag- 
ing them to run for public office.” The League of Women Voters, for 
instance, a body that never endorses candidates, nevertheless trained 
“highly competent leaders ready-made for party politics.” The 
Kefauver-for-Senator Campaign, which defeated the Crump machine 
in Tennessee in the 1948 primaries, was sizably aided by people who 
had been trained by the League. 

Illustrating pressure group efforts to reach opinion leaders and 
the general public is the special offer that the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government** appended to its paper-bound edition of 
The Road Ahead: 


Buy 2, 5, 10, 25, or as many more copies as you can afford, and place 
them in circulation among clergymen, businessmen, large and small, heads 
of service groups, farm leaders, editors and publishers, public officials, 
judges, governors, and particularly, regardless of party, Members of Con- 
gress—Senators and Representatives. This book should go to everyone in 
a position to disseminate ideas; to foremen, supervisors, salesmen, insurance 
agents and, when these have been reached, to housewives and industrial 
employees. So that, if possible, every family in the Nation may have a 


copy. 


The object was to stimulate grass-roots pressure and to concentrate 
efforts on “the strongest of the roots.” 

Entitled, “Fight For Freedom!”, one of the publications of the 
National Association of Manufacturers told in cartoon form, “the 
picture story of man’s endless struggle for liberty.” Reproduced 
on pages 158-159 are the pictures that introduced and closed the 
“story.” The material was distributed to organizations that, in turn, 
passed them on to employees, customers, and others. 

(d) Influence on the communications media. The mass media 
will be used. Ralph Casey,** enumerating the types of pressure used 
directly on the press, includes: 

... lobbying tactics against publishers and editors; letters and telephone 
calls to the newspaper proprietor, his editor, and, in some cases, his 
departmental subordinates arguing the group's case; articles in the group’s 


own periodical applauding or taking issue with the newspaper policy; and 
the use of rumors and gossip to undermine an editorial point of view. 


Articles and photographs may be “planted” in magazines, group 
resolutions may be adopted and transmitted to the periodical or 
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motion picture organization. Referring to the activities of groups 
in foreign affairs, Maslund*® says: 

The National Council for Prevention of War for many years provided a 
special column to the labor press, and articles and editorials to small 
dailies and weeklies, Other groups furnished mats and prepared editorials 
free of charge. Fight for Freedom made a special effort to reach rural and 
foreign language, as well as labor, papers. 


If the group has the wherewithal, it will supply each segment of 
the media with specialized materials and produce its own as well. 
Between 1937 and 1944, the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment* issued the following: 82 million booklets, pamphlets, re- 
prints of editorials and articles, and especially addressed letters, and 
760,000 books; more than 10,000 transcriptions, carrying 15-minute 
radio talks on national issues, besides frequent national hook-ups 
for representatives of the committee; 350,000 telegrams to citizens 
to arouse them to action on great issues; many thousands of releases 
to daily and weekly newspapers—paid advertisements in 536 different 
newspapers with a combined circulation of nearly 20,000,000. 
“Every possible method of reaching the American people with 
industry's message is used” by its public relations division, says 
NAM.“ Included are newspaper stories, background information 
for editorial writers, cartoons and features for small town papers, 
material for plant publications, national and local radio programs, 
booklets and pamphlets, motion pictures, contact with national 
organizations of opinion-makers, speakers, conferences, and periodi- 
cals for community leaders, community leaders’ training, and the 
production of NAM News, a weekly publication for members. 
(e) Group coordination. To persuade existing organizations to 
adopt public positions sympathetic to the pressure group's goals, 
the tactic may be infiltration for the special purpose of capturing 
top posts, setting up interlocking directorates, or simply agreement 
over a conference table that the respective interests of the groups 
can best be furthered by cooperation. “One lobby helps another,” 
remarks Herman Finer,*® “since coercion is more effective when the 
strength behind it is apparently overwhelming.” Representative 
Homer D. Angell,®® of Oregon, pleading on the floor of the House 
of Representatives for the flour milling and lumber industries of 
his district, climaxed his remarks by urging, “all of us here in the 
Congress who are concerned with the protection of American in- 
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dustries and American laborers join hands in this problem to afford 
relief to our own people... .” 

Handling the American Medical Association’s campaign, pub- 
licists Whitaker and Baxter“! reported that, whereas on January 1, 
1949, “American medicine stood virtually alone. ... The December 
ist total (of groups on record against compulsory health insurance) 
was 1,829. This mounting role of public allies—speaking out in the 
greatest ‘grass roots’ lobby in history—has been a major factor in 
chilling the ardor of the socializers. . . ns 

Special organizations may be built to coordinate the activities of 
pressure groups in a given area, attract the support of additional 
groups and individuals, devise strategy and tactics, and figure out 
timing. Political scientist Fred W. Riggs’? has described how such 
a small catalytic group, the Citizens Committee to Repeal Chinese 
Exclusion, contributed vastly to persuading Congress to repeal the 
historic Chinese exclusion laws. In this instance, the Committee did 
not manufacture artificial pressure. Rather, it “released forces which 
already existed but were largely inoperative or not specifically 
directed.” 

Where the pressure organization seeks directly to get out the 
popular vote and collect monies, news or branch organizations may 
be built for these purposes, adding further to both the appearance 
and the fact of strength for the pressure group. When the CIO 
Political Action Committee set out to register voters, it established 
an organization reaching from local precincts to national head- 
quarters, 

The ordinary member of the group or of the general population 
will not know the voting records of its political representatives or 
have information about the specific acts of administrative people. 
But the group leader will know and will seek to inform the mem- 
bership and individuals in the community and urge them to vote or 
act otherwise appropriately. The group may actually align itself 
with political organizations and supplement the organization’s ac- 
tivities in encouraging and facilitating voting in the “right” way by 
group members and supporters. i 

Or the group may operate politically, but apart from the estab- 
lished political machinery. Thus, one group put into the hands of 
doctors for mailing to their patients during the course of the special 
1949 Senatorial election in New York this letter:°* 
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My Dear Patient: 

I wonder if you know about the threat which exists today against the kind 
of care I have been able to give my patients. 

The National Administration has a plan for compulsory sickness insurance, 
which is another name for socialized state. It would put politics into 
-medicine and destroy the doctor-patient relationship so necessary to good 
medical care. 

I want you to know that Senator is firmly opposed 
to socialized medicine. His opponent, on the other hand, advocates a 
program which must eventually lead to socialized medicine. His plan will 
inevitably bring a public agency—the Federal Government—into the con- 
fidential relationship between a doctor and his patient. 

You and your family will be far better off under voluntary plans for low- 
cost, high-standard medical services, with complete freedom to choose your 
own doctor. 

Because this is so important, I ask you as a personal favor to vote on Nov. 8 
for Senator and to get your family and friends to 
vote for him too. 


The letter was signed, “Sincerely yours,” and room was left for 
the signature of the individual doctor. 

(f) Governmental representation. Political power may involve 
the ability of a group to establish close relations with an elected 
representative. One senator, for example, who had been labeled 
“the No. 1 real estate lobbyist in America,” declared the designation 
to be a compliment. When rent control legislation was being con- 
sidered in mid-1950, the senator embarked on a one-man filibuster. 
“My fight is for fair play and freedom,” he said. 

Avenues of contact with elected officials may be developed sys- 
tematically and comprehensively. The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards,** for instance, has assembled through its local mem- 
ber boards extensive lists of persons expected to wield particular 
influence with the representative or senator from the district or 
state concerned. The technique looks quite impressive: 


There is, among others, a list of “special contacts” for the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee; another for the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; a third for the House Rules Committee; and a fourth 
which is labeled “Key Senate Phone Contacts.” When a pressure campaign 
reaches the critical stage, when a final ounce of effort may be the margin 
between success or failure, the “contact” swings into action. The expecta- 
tion is, of course, that the “contact's” political, business, or personal 
acquaintance with the Member of Congress—and it is on this basis that he 
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is selected as contact—will enable him to make a decisive impression on 
the Member’s thinking. Six to seven hundred of these contacts make up the 
membership of what the National Association of Real Estate Boards calls 
the enlarged committee of the Realtor’s Washington Committee, which 
handles and directs much of the lobbying for the association. 


After citing this technique, the House of Representatives in- 
vestigating committee remarked, “Quality as well as quantity pays 
in pressure politics.” 

Reversing the tactic of influencing the general public in order 
to influence the legislator, the interest group may use the Congress- 
man in order to further its efforts to reach the general public. The 
end, of course, is to generate maximum pressure on a maximum 
number of members of Congress. Such a major device is the use of 
the franking privilege for mass mailings of printed matter. Here is 
the way the Committee for Constitutional Government®® has ob- 
tained mass distribution of various materials through the use of 
congressional franks: 


A Member inserts in the Congressional Record an article or speech that 
may or may not have been furnished him by the committee. It is repro- 
duced by the Government Printing Office much less expensively than at 
commercial rates. The printing is paid for by the Member, who in turn is 
reimbursed. ... The material is mailed in bulk, sometimes already stuffed 
and sealed in franked envelopes, to the Committee for Constitutional 
Government in New York, where it is stored. At the moment deemed most 
timely and convenient for the committee, the individual envelopes are 
addressed and mailed postage-free under the congressional frank. 


The advantages of this arrangement for the lobby group were 
pointed out by the committee's top executive: 
ò 

Our problem at the present time is finances to distribute the material 
that must go out on Federal education, socialized medicine, public housing. 
We want to repeat our effort in the court fight and get out millions of 
copies. Franked material travels to its destination at about a total cost of 
one-half cent per copy, nothing equals this in effectiveness, per dollar spent. 


In the four-year period to 1950, the Committee for Constitutional 
Government distributed eight to ten million franked releases. In 
a single year close to two and one-half million pieces of franked 
material were obtained by this one organization from one Member 
of Congress for distribution postage-free at the taxpayer's expense. 
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“This same organization,” adds the Congressional committee, “pub- 
licly advocates Government economy.” 

Political success may depend on the ability of the group to have 
its own representatives appointed to administrative office. In the 
end, administration of programs directly affecting the group's in- 
terests may be safeguarded largely by its own personnel. More fun- 
damental agencies than administrative organs may likewise be 
staffed. It has been reported,®* for example, that the New York 
State Constitutional Convention of 1938 had 168 delegates of whom 
“nearly all were lobbyists.” One delegate, a tax attorney for banks 
—he boasted of one fee of a million dollars—was named chairman of 
the committee on taxation. 

The utility to a group of access to basic government instruments 
is seen in the way aids to agricultural interests are built into the 
American system of government. State legislatures are commonly 
dominated by rural areas through constitutionally protected ap- 
portionment of representation within the states. In the Federal 
government, the provision for equal senatorial representation gives 
the rural states political weight in excess of their population ratio 
to the country. Counterbalancing these aids are the vast differences 
among agricultural groupings (dairy, cotton, and so on) , the tradi- 
tional individualism of the farmer, and the geographical difficulties 
in unifying the different elements of big agriculture. 

GENERAL NOTE ON GROUP Tactics. On the whole, interest group 
techniques may range all the way from ingenious to inept, from 
mass pressure to pinpoint tactics, from open to hidden, from facilita- 
tion to frustration of the popular will. The demands of vigorous 
competition among interest groups have made lobbying, says the 
House of Representatives committee report on lobbying activities,5° 
“an exacting and ever-evolving profession. The encyclopedia of 
lobbying practices needs frequent supplements to keep it up to 
date.” The import of these practices? One may be concerned about 
the extent to which (1) effective organization and substantial financ- 
ing of individual groups may manage to substitute special for 
general interests; (2) pressure group tactics are devious or worse; 
(3) combinations among special groups are replacing the competi- 
tion vital to the continuance of democracy. “For all the vaunted 
power of government,” says the House investigating committee, “it 
may prove to have neither the material resources nor the hard con- 
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sciousness of purpose to withstand the all-out drive of well-financed, 
united, and determined private interests to control state power.” 

Legislative activities of executive agencies. Not only private in- 
terests seek political controls. The executive agencies of government 
likewise impinge on the political process directly and indirectly. 
To make sense of the methods used by the public administrator to 
inform and persuade individuals and groups, public and private, 
it is necessary to sketch initially the context of such activities. 

The substantive tasks of any public agency find their ultimate 
roots in a law. In carrying out that law, the administrator performs 
a number of duties that react upon the legislative body. To secure 
public cooperation in the forward movement of the agency program, 
the administrator will necessarily attempt to inform people about 
agency objectives and procedures. Typically, in fact, persons affected 
by the administrative program will come to the agency to request 
or supply information, to propose action or inaction on some matter, 
to applaud, to vilify, to threaten. 

Dealing with the problems assigned to his domain, the admin- 
istrator inevitably perceives obstacles corrigible by additional legisla- 
tion or identifies further activities that will round out the agency's 
tasks to provide more effective service to the community. The legis- 
lative body, moreover, is likely to request from him information and 
advice because he has special information. The very law that out- 
lines the agency’s job will include provision for some sort of report- 
ing on its activities to enable check upon its operations and to dis- 
seminate the information it collects. The result of the total situation 
of the public administrator is that he must have extensive contact 
with the community at large, with special publics, and with legis- 
lators. That is vital if the public official is to do his work responsibly 
and effectively. 

“Political and administrative leadership in our type of democracy 
are not separable,” remarked a Hoover Commission Task Force 
report.°* 

But there is an obverse to this public relations coin. The admin- 
istrator may seek to promote his own interest; he may serve the 
interests of special groups; he may set out to displace the legislator 
as the formulating agent for basic public policy. 

Here, illustrating the fear of irresponsible bureaucracy, is the 
history of a fictitious government agency as traced by James M. 
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Beck,*® one-time Congressman and Solicitor General of the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 


_ Some ambitious, but none too busy mortician, will feel that his ancient 
and honorable profession has been neglected. Perhaps he will have aided 
some Congressman or Senator in the final rites of a relative and gained his 
good will by his professional sympathy. He will suggest to the Congressman 
or Senator the inexcusable omission of the Federal Government to guide 
the citizen in his final exit to the grave. The Congressman .., will insert a 
modest sum in the next Deficiency Bill for an appropriation of $25,000 to 
study the subject of sanitary interments.... 

The bureau begins by the mortician—now called United States Chief 
Mortician—appointing a first and second assistant Chief Mortician and a 
secretary for each of these exalted functionaries, and at least three stenog- 
raphers and a messenger. 

The problem now is to justify the creation of the Bureau. A scientist 
is selected to study the process of putrefaction and a half dozen historians 
are dispatched to foreign lands to make a study of Egyptian embalming, 
the Etruscan methods of burial and the Roman methods of cremation... 
soon a series of monographs are issued by the Public Printer, and find their 
grave in the office of the Superintendent of Documents... . 

Fearful that the States are incompetent to control the methods of burial, 
the Bureau, not costing $100,000 a year, procures federal aid subsidies, 
whereby each State receives a grant of money, if it will match it in amount, 
and subject its domestic laws to the Federal Mortuary Bureau.... 

Each year the appropriations grow and each year the activities of the 
Bureau expand. The Children’s Bureau, watching the entrance of life, 
grows jealous at the expansion of a Bureau, which concerns itself with 
life’s exit, and a desperate counter activity is waged by the Children’s 
Bureau to convince Congress and the people that the entrance into life is 
more important than the exit. 

All this seems both fanciful and ridiculous, but it is a faithful picture 
of the genesis and growth of many federal bureaus. ... 


We are not concerned here with the extent to which there is 
validity in the unquestionably overdrawn Beck charge. Our point 
is simply that vital as it is to require the public agency to com- 
municate often and fully with its clientele, the elected executive, 
and the legislature, it is likewise ess¢ntial that administrative units 
direct their efforts in accordance with fundamental legislative 
mandate. 

Statutes commonly authorize or require government information 
activities. For example, the legislative mandate for the Labor De- 
partment is:"° 
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The general design and duties of the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall be 
to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with labor, in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word, and especially upon its relation to 
capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring men and women, and 
the means of promoting their material, social, intellectual, and moral 


propriety. 


In concrete application, the propaganda activities of individual 
agencies vary widely. Making the point that only some major ex- 
ecutive agencies are so equipped, a Hoover Commission report": 
on government organization recommended that each one provide 
for an Information and Publications Officer. Current information 
units differ substantially in size. The Hoover Commission found 
the largest departmental unit to be that of the Department of Agri- 
culture, numbering some 180 persons in 1948. The press relations 
office in the State Department had about go persons. Other informa- 
tion offices, as in Housing and Home Finance, Interior, and Labor, 
ranged from 6 to 12 people. Many constituent bureaus also had 
information or publications units. Any figures, however, relating 
to public agencies’ “information” or “lobbying” activity must be 
interpreted with the utmost caution. Definition of terms is the basic 
problem. To escape the possible opprobrium attached by some to 
“government propaganda,” agencies may assign public relations 
tasks to persons with quite different job classification titles or employ 
other defense mechanisms; to magnify the self-seeking and extrav- 
agance of agency propagandists, unsympathetic critics will include 
in their count the office boy who spends a few minutes of his working 
time on an infrequent errand for an information unit of a govern- 
ment organization. 

Agencies vary in kind as well as magnitude of their information 
undertakings. Variation extends from the technical and unintelligi- 
ble annual report to which some organizations limit themselves to 
the use by others of almost all the elaborate modern devices of 
opinion influence and creation. By and large, with distinct differ- 
ences in accent placed on individual methods, the administrator’s 
techniques tend to resemble the approaches previously identified in 
the interest group. Administrators exercise direct influence on polit- 
ical and government leaders, on the general public, on selected 
publics, and on the mass media; and they cooperate with other ad- 
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ministrators and interest groups to exert maximum pressure on the 
legislature. 

Public administrative personnel may issue newspaper releases, 
prepare radio and television programs, supply material to magazine 
article writers and to motion picture studios, prepare special and 
annual reports of the activities of their agencies, answer requests 
for information from individuals and groups, and engage in related 
tasks like preparing exhibits and demonstrations of departmental 
work. The volume of agency printed material is considerable but 
not necessarily excessive. One report,®? analyzing the publications 
operations of the Federal government over the period from 1g00 to 
1940, found that while total government printing costs rose from 
about four million dollars in 1900 to 20 million in 1940, expen- 
ditures for printing during the latter period constituted about 
one-fourth of one per cent of the total operating costs as compared 
with nearly one per cent in 1900. 

Agencies are unlikely to use the more obviously expensive com- 
munications media. For example, motion picture production is an 
infrequent Federal activity—except for the military establishments. 
Some films, however, have been produced and distributed, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration's The River and films dealing 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority being notable illustrations. 
Public agencies engaged in dramatic activities, however, have often 
cooperated enthusiastically with movie makers in the production of 
widely exhibited commercial films that depict the agencies’ work 
glamorously. 

With vast individual differences, agency methods tend to con- 
centrate on the issuance of reports, newspaper contacts, and work 
with individuals and groups. Here is how the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency described in 1950 the efforts 
of his organization “to influence, encourage, promote, or retard 
legislation.” At the request of the President, the administrator sub- 
mits material proposed for inclusion in the State of the Union mes- 
sage and the Economic Report of the President. Included in the 
material forwarded are drafts of proposed legislation formulated in 
consultation with other Federal agencies and with representatives of 
interested organizations representing phases of private or public 
interest. 
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For example, in connection with the legislation relating to the Home 
Loan Board which was submitted to this session of the Congress for con- 
sideration, the Board had numerous consultations with representatives of 
the National Savings and Loan League and the United States Savings and 
Loan League with a view to reconciling as far as possible, differences of 
opinion. . .. Similarly, members of my staff held innumerable conferences 
with representatives of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and with the staff of the Bureau of the Budget. ... Another example 
of this type of consultation occurred in connection with the legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress relating to the disposition of war and 
veterans’ housing. The disposition of this housing obviously has a very 
direct impact upon the cities where it is now located, and upon the 
veterans who constitute the great majority of the present occupants of this 
housing. We therefore undertook to consult with representatives of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, the American Municipal Association, 
the National Housing Conference, the National Association of Housing 
Officials, and of the national veterans’ organizations. 


The administrator confers with the chairmen of appropriate Con- 
gressional committees and appears before committees in the course 
of hearings on pending legislation to present testimony and data 
in support of, or in opposition to the legislation under considera- 
tion. Also, his agency submits reports to individual Congressmen 
on proposed or pending legislation. 

There are other “identifiable activities regularly carried on within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency which are not intended or 
carried on for the purpose of influencing legislation, but which, 
nevertheless could have some effect upon legislation.” The agency 
works closely as a two-way information channel with all the organiza- 
tions that participate in the actual process of building and financing 
housing. In addition, the agency meets regularly with representatives 
of national interest groups. Included are national veterans’ organiza- 
tions, women’s groups, and church, social, and civic organizations. 
Administrative officials participate in meetings or conventions of 
organizations concerned with housing. Also, they draft legislation 
and speech material for any individual member of Congress at his 
request. 

Another type of approach to the legislature is illustrated by a 
systematic program of the State Department" that accents regular 
meetings and consultations with Congressmen. 

In seeking legislative support, the agency not only deals with 
the legislature itself, but typically searches for interest group sup- 
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port as well. Some agencies, especially the Department of Agri- 
culture®® are well situated in attracting “continuing encouragement 
from a particularly important segment of the population.” Others, 
like the Interior Department of the Federal Security Agency, have 
no interest group as such concerned with their over-all job. How- 
ever, there are separate interest groups active in relation to specific 
phases of the work of constituent units of these departments. Ex- 
amples are the work of the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Office of Education, and the Public Health Service. In 
the instance of heterogeneous purpose and content agencies, the 
administrator enlists the aid of whatever extant individual groups 
he can find, or stimulates the organization of new groups, tries to 
coordinate more or less related sympathetic groups, and attempts 
to convert the views of significant unsympathetic special publics. 

The Federal Security Agency®* provides an illustration of such 
activities. At one time, FSA set up health workshops in many sec- 
tions of the country. By providing these workshops with information 
about the organization of other citizen groups and the methods of 
bringing about group action, FSA multiplied the impact and sup- 
port of its programs. 

Conferences and speeches are frequent administrative under- 
takings. Both provide means of communication with special publics 
and, by making news, reach large sectors of the general public. Here 
is an example, given in a discussion between Representative Halleck 
and Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Administrator: 


MR. HALLECK: You made a speech to the Proprietary Drug Association of 
America at White Sulphur Springs in 1949. What is the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, Mr. Ewing? 

MR. EWING: That is an organization that in common language I would 
say is patent medicine manufacturers. ... 

MR. HALLECK: In that speech you said: 

Primarily what the President’s health program is aiming at is two 
things: (1) the expansion and more effective distribution of medical serv- 
ices and facilities, and, (2) means to provide the money with which to 
furnish everyone everywhere these services. When we cut through all the 
pros and cons of the argument over this program, one solid and to me 
unassailable fact emerges, and that is that under this program, the drug 
industry stands definitely to gain in terms of volume of sales and profits. 
Did you make that speech, Mr. Ewing? 

MR. EWING: Yes, sir. 
MR. HALLECK: And that was inserted in the speech for the purpose of 
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trying to persuade those people that they ought to be for this program 
because they would stand to gain in profits? 

mr. Ewinc: That is right. 

MR. HALLECK: Is that typical of arguments you have used to different 
groups in an effort to enlist support for the program? 

MR. EWING: No; it is not typical. That was made for a specific purpose 
because the directors of the AMA were trying to tell the druggists and 
these manufacturers they would be ruined by the program, and I did not 
agree with them, and I was counteracting an argument they were making. 


Not only will efforts be made to persuade potentially antagonistic 
groups, but supporting groups will probably also be reached. The 
administrator is interested in letting supporters know of his con- 
cern for their problems and the methods he is utilizing to meet 
those problems. Thus, the Secretary of Agriculture®? speaking to a 
farmers’ group in 1950, said: 

Sure, we're getting some subsidy in farmer communities now, a loan on 
your corn or a loan on some of the other things is a nonrecourse loan, and 
it is a check from our Government to us. But it is justified if, and only 
justified if, it is part of a program which serves all of the people. It cannot 
be justified on class legislation. We, the farmers of America, cannot ask 
that special funds be set aside for our own account if by so doing we serve 
only our own interest. We must defend our price-support program on the 
grounds that it maintains a strong rural America, a strong rural America 
which is the purchaser of vast quantities of things that grow.... 


These are illustrations of Federal “lobbying” and information ac- 
tivities. They may readily be paralleled in kind if not in size by the 
local Civil Service Gommissioner who talks to employee and citi- 
zen budget groups; the police department that establishes citizens 
councils in designated police precincts of a city; the welfare depart- 
ment that creates citizens advisory groups to provide it with ideas 
about efficient administration, and, perhaps, to be provided in turn 
with ideas about how meritorious and deserving is the department; 
the housing authority that distributes elaborate annual reports, 
holds attention-catching ceremonies when new projects are opened, 
issues regularly to the press interesting news stories and photo- 
graphs; the health commissioner who takes part in radio forum and 
other discussions. Because separation of powers is blurred at the 
level of local government, the efforts of the administrative personnel 
are most likely to be directed at the significant pressure groups in 
the community and, within the government, at the budget-making 
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authority. These are not uncontrolled activities. The nature of 
existing controls are described below along with controls over pri- 
vate interest groups. 


Factors shaping growth of interest groups 


We deal here with two phases of interest group development: 
first, its extent; and second, its causes. 


Extent of interest group development 


Data on the extent and expenditures of interest groups are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. A full statement would include informa- 
tion about national and local groups and about all efforts to in- 
fluence government action directly or indirectly. That 138 national 
lobbying organization quarterly reports were filed in 1946 and that 
the number had increased to 1,127 in 1949, that the reported finan- 
cial contributions for lobbying came to some 75 million dollars 
in that period, reflect not at all the actual activity to influence legis- 
lation. Many groups did not report, and others omitted costs of 
public relations, advertising, publications, and other programs re- 
lated to public issues. The 1,127 quarterly reports in 1949 were 
submitted by only 495 groups, but political scientist W. B. Graves“ 
has noted the existence of 1,800 permanent national organizations 
and a Department of Commerce list includes about 4,000 organiza- 
tions. 

Various estimates of lobbying have been made. “Washington's 
second biggest industry,” is a New York Times designation. “The 
$8,000,000 lobbying industry,” is the Times appellation on another 
occasion. The average pay of the lobbyist has been estimated at 
about $15,000. Two million dollars, said newspaper reporter Joseph 
Harsch in 1949, is what the American Medical Association planned 
to spend that year to oppose “socialized medicine.” By mid-1950, 
the two million proposed expenditure was lifted to three million 
and it was noted that individual physicians would be taxed $25 to 
help finance the Association’s drive.*° 

Harsch’s report strikes several comparisons to the two-million- 
dollar figure. That sum, he says, “is a lot more money that the Re- 
publican party has in its treasury today. And it is money that the 
Republican National Committee would give its eye teeth to get its 
hands on... [it would] also look big to the Democratic National 
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Committee. ...” Two million dollars is about what the Republicans 
reported spending in the 1948 presidential election and about $320,- 
ooo more than the Democratic reported expenditure that year. 

As far as reported expenditures for lobbying are concerned, or- 
ganized business spends more than other interests. Of the 35 or- 
ganizations reporting expenditures of over $50,000 in 1949, 22 were 
business or trade groups and two others derived almost their entire 
support from corporate or business contributions.” * 

Rejecting reported figures as incomplete, the House of Repre- 
sentatives lobby-investigating committee commented, “If the full 
truth were ever known, this committee has little doubt that lobby- 
ing in all its ramifications would prove to be a billion-dollar 
industry.” 

The number of groups in America? They could not possibly be 
enumerated if we include informal groupings of people at lunches 
and card games, at work and at play, at convivial gatherings and at 
church discussions. For formal organizations of sufficient importance 
and obviousness to be classified as national pressure groups, the 
estimated number of Washington lobbyists in 1939 was 6,000; in 
1944 the estimate rose to 12,000. (The total number of U. S. Senators 
and Representatives, let it be remembered, is 531-) 

The precise size of the lobbying industry is not and perhaps can- 
not be known. By any standard, it is indubitably big business. 


Reasons for interest group development 


“In many ages and in many countries,” said a British committee"? 
reporting to the Prime Minister on its investigations of the activities 
of contact men, “there have been go-betweens, agents and ‘fixers.’ ” 
Interrupting itself to refer in a footnote to “an interesting variant 
in the United States, the ‘five-percenter’ who purports to assist busi- 
ness men in securing government contracts,” the committee then 
cited the 250-year old example of Sir Thomas Veil, who early in the 
eighteenth century “ ‘set up an office for soliciting at the War Office, 
the Treasury and other public boards, drawing petitions, cases, and 
representations, memorials and such kind of papers. ” Of interest 
is the committee's observation that this early lobbyist was shortly 
afterwards appointed the first Chief Magistrate at Bow Street. (In 
the United States the temporal sequence has more typically been first 


public official, then lobbyist.) 
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Interest groups are no novel phenomenon. The first such pressure 
group was born when one or more people, interested in furthering a 
particular objective, combined with other persons in order to bring 
pressure to bear on an individual or group for the purpose of ac- 
complishing the purposes of their members. “The rise of new groups 
bent on profit-making, who should seek to obtain through the state 
the safeguards of material prosperity, was assured,” comments polit- 
ical scientist William S. Carpenter," “from the moment Columbus 
discovered America.” Thus, the men who wrote the Constitution 
“talked almost constantly in terms of conflicting interests, and 
their Constitution represented compromises among interests.” 

In all places and at all times, people form associations to pro- 
mote their common ends; pressure groups are a universal phenom- 
enon. But their significance, frequency, power, attributes, goals, 
techniques, impact, role—their contributions and their threats— 
will vary with the environment in which they exist. 

The key variables in the American environment influencing the 
growth of interest groups have been political (including our politi- 
cal philosophy and government and political structure) and tech- 
nological. Each is discussed below. 

Politics of freedom. Where people are free, they will seek aggran- 
dizement and form themselves into groups. James Madison’ said: 


The latent causes of faction [are] sown in the nature of man; and we 
see io everywhere brought into different degrees of activity, according to 
the different circumstances of civil society. A zeal for different opinions 
concerning religion, concerning government, and many other points, as 
well of speculation as of practice; an attachment to different leaders 
ambitiously contending for pre-eminence and power; or to persons of other 
descriptions whose fortunes have been interesting to the human passion, 
have, in turn, divided mankind into parties, inflamed them with mutual 
animosity, and rendered them much more disposed to vex and oppress 
each other than to co-operate for the common good. So strong is this 
propensity of mankind to fall into mutual animosities, that where no 
substantial occasion presents itself, the most frivolous and fanciful dis- 
tinctions have been sufficient to kindle their unfriendly and fanciful 
passions and excite their most violent conflicts. 


The point is that opinions vary because people and their circum- 
stances vary and where there is liberty there will be clashes of 
attitude and action will be taken upon those differing opinions. 

Even in a society that is not free, judgments will differ. But except 
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for the few who are the leaders, people’s judgments will be directed 
into established, ready-made channels, and the various groupings 
will become devices for supporting the regime in power. 

In the Soviet Union, for example, the Communist Party is charged 
by the Soviet Constitution with being “the leading nucleus of all 
organizations.” Constitutionally, then, there may exist in the Soviet 
Union a Trade Union Group, a Dostoevsky Society, a managerial 
organization, any one of a wide variety of groupings reflecting the 
interests and aspirations of the individual memberships. In each 
instance, however, it is the Communist Party that is the vital core, 
so that every organization becomes a pseudonym for those in power. 
The government and the pressure groups are one; a single head and 
a thousand arms and legs all belonging to the same government 
creature. In the totalitarian society, the pressure group exists, but 
it is a way of bringing pressure to bear upon its members to fit into 
a prepared mold and is an arm for applying pressure on the com- 
munity to adjust to the same mold. The pressure group is born 
when the ruling agency permits it to be born and grows when and 
how the ruler wills. Instead of carrying the multiform activities ob- 
servable in the United States, lobbying becomes intramural, in 
Herman Finer’s phrase, “an incessant contest between the officials 
at the head of bureau, trust, mine, factory, and collective farm.”7* 
It is in this devoid-of-freedom state that we have orderliness and 
discipline and unity. There is no noise of conflict about basic matters 
and issues. 

Although the existence of liberty is not unique to the United 
States, it is only here, according to common American belief, that 
pressure groups are so active, so numerous, so potent, so variegated. 
This generalization may be questionable. Finer”, after detailed 
analysis of the interest groups of the Weimar Republic, concluded 
that, “In number and size and technique of organization, they are 
at least on a par with those of America.” 

Government and political structure. Fundamentally influencing 
the birth and growth of interest groups in America is our system of 
separation of powers and checks ‘and balances, our federal form of 
government, and our undisciplined political party structure. 

American government power is a sliced-up affair and to each slice 
groups come to satisfy their wants. Political power is divided hori- 
tontally—there are thousands of local governments and a national 
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government from which the interested citizenry may hope to re- 
ceive goods. Political power is also sliced vertically—there are three 
sections, not one, and two of the three are themselves not unitary, 
but fractionized. The executive section has many pieces in the form 
of bureaus and departments, and the legislative, divided in two, 
has many committees that, in a sense, are miniature legislatures. 

There is always hope for the pressure group, although rarely can 
there be complete success to reward its efforts. Here, let us say, is 
a Group to Promote Better Education by Expanding the Budget. 
Naturally, since education is a state power, pressure may be applied 
to the state legislature and to the governor. Note that typically, 
both must be the objects of concern because the executive tends to 
have enough power to keep legislatures in line or, at least, to 
influence sizably the way the legislator will vote. What is proposed 
is often what the governor says may be proposed, and how the matter 
is disposed is a function not only of his veto power but of his 
ancillary powers. 

In every state except Nebraska the legislature will consist of two 
houses, and since legislation is considered independently by both, 
the lobbyist must approach both. That means going to the majority 
and minority leaders of each branch and to the presiding officers 
of each, of going to the chairmen of the finance committees of each 
and perhaps to chairmen of rules committees to persuade them to 
work for or against reporting out a bill to this or that committee 
that considers bills on education. Time must be taken to talk with 
these people as well as with others who may be significant in decid- 
ing votes one way or the other, and material must be prepared for 
their edification. Simultaneously and previously and subsequently, 
there are handouts to the press and efforts to have material noted in 
the other media, for it is well to have the legislator think there is 
widespread articulate support for the measure. 

Suppose the bill is defeated. All is not lost, for there will be other 
legislative sessions and, anyway, the Society may now turn its at- 
tention to localities within the state to persuade the local political 
fathers to enlarge their educational budgets. Again, there is a chief 
executive and administrative, and legislative people to see and the 
whole process in general outline may be repeated. 

Suppose there is again defeat. Nevertheless, there may be recourse 
to the federal government, which may be persuaded to disgorge 
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monies to the state and local governments for educational use. The 
circuit begins all over. 

Or assume that the bill is enacted into law. If it is precisely what 
the group has wanted (an unlikely contingency, for always there are 
opposing groups and requests tend perennially to be shaved) , there 
will be pressure on the administrative agent disbursing the money 
and establishing the rules for its expenditure to make sure that all 
goes in accordance with the group's desires. 

Note, too, that the fractionizing of government power means that 
it is always easier to press for obstruction rather than passage of 
legislation. The places are many where access to a person or group 
in political power can check forward movement. One committee 
chairman, one committee member, one legislative house—a great 
number of points of possible legislative or administrative quietus 
for unwanted projects are inherent in our structure of government. 

What federalism and separation and balance of powers mean, in 
brief, is that pressure groups, to be successful, will tend to be both 
local in operation and national in scope and that to exert much 
power they will have to be weighty indeed, for there are many gov- 
ernment units to be swayed and many administrators to be educated. 

Unification of the political process in the United States through 
the political parties may seem, at first blush, to offer a single point 
of vantage for pressure group operation. Actually, because the 
parties are loose agglomerations of blocs, groups, and splinters in 
which there is almost as much internal difference as there is distinc- 
tion between the two major parties, the party, combining dissident 
pressure groups as it does, becomes a sprawling thing with many 
centers of strength and a variety of foci for dissimilar opinions. The 
inside of the political party becomes a major field in which the 
pressure group applies effort. Significant though the party is, it re- 
mains but one field of operation because alternative opportunities 
for success are eternally present and because the American party is 
an undisciplined organization—legislators vote in many instances as 
they please, without regard to party affiliations. 

In Britain, where the political parties are quite homogeneous, 
more nearly tightly knit, integrated organizations, where there is 
unitary rather than federal government, where the executive is a 
kind of committee of the Parliament and separation of powers is 
hot so distinct as it is in the United States, the pressure group may 
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much more advantageously set out to influence the course of events 
within a single party. Political scientist W. Hardy Wickwar’ says: 

The trade unions are organically linked with the Labor party and 
business is financially linked with the Conservative party. The spokesmen 
for organized labor and for organized business are therefore to be found 
on the benches of the Commons rather than in the lobbies, especially since 
there is nothing to prevent a member of Parliament from drawing an 
income from an outside source. And spokesmen for either organized business 
or organized labor, though never for both at once, are to be found in the 
Cabinet. 


One result of Britain’s cabinet form of government is that pres- 


sure group activities are less obvious there than in the United States. 
Political scientist J. A. Corry *® says: 


Little is publicly known of what goes on when the cabinet receives 
-delegations or written representations, and still less can be said certainly 
of their influence on the cabinet’s final decision. Equally little is known of 
what takes place in secret party caucus where the cabinet has to clear 
serious modifications and adjustments of policy with its supporters. 


In America, where free-voting liberals, conservatives, radicals, 
and reactionaries may be found in either party, the pressure group 
is likely to try to capture support in both parties and to center its 
attention on accumulating a sufficient number of individuals in 
both camps to yield enough votes for its purposes. The form of 
government and politics in America constitutes, in short, a fertile 
soil for the nourishment of interest groups. 

Technology. Interacting with the concern for the common man 
that is imbedded in this country’s political philosophy, our ex- 
panding technology has generated vast quantitative growth and 
qualitative expansion of government itself. This has been a notable 
cause of the rise and spread of interest groups. Technology has 
created new and infinitely varied and complex problems, has made 
it possible, as it has rendered it vital, for separated persons more 
effectively to combine, and has, in addition, supplied the resultant 
groups with elaborate instruments of communication and persuasion. 

The technological impact on government services has furthered 
three developments pertinent to interest groupings. The public 
bureaucracy has become so enormous, so intricate, with individual 
branches working in no very logical or coordinated fashion in rela- 
tion either to other parts or to the whole, that the ordinary citizen 
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often turns for guidance to a group, and the group finds varied op- 
portunities to promote its interests. Furthermore, as government has 
grown, the benefits it has had at its disposal have burgeoned, inviting 
those who can to dip into the public pork barrel. If, as Pendleton 
Herring’? comments, “the ‘voice of the people’ sometimes suggests 
the squeal of pigs at the trough,” the fact is that the extraordinary 
increase of public activity in modern times has built the trough— 
that is, has given rise to the services that needed to be performed. 
Moreover, the appearance of groups eager to obtain benefits from 
government or escape disadvantages has in turn called forth others’ 
working in a contrary direction or intent to defend or serve their 
own interests. 

How government permeation of the economy affects interest 
groups was exemplified in the action of the National Confectioners’ 
Association in placing at the top of its list of objectives opposition 
to “discrimination and regulation.” Lawmakers “do and say a lot 
that affects candy,” wrote James E. Mack,®° manager of NCA’s 
Washington, D.C. office. 


They regulate the supply and price of the ingredients which the country — 
produces and we buy to make into candy. Their influence is felt from before 
the time the crops are planted until they are actually purchased by the 
candy manufacturers. They do this by devious and ingenious methods 
including acreage allotments, marketing quotas, price supports, Govern- 
ment purchases and subsidies of various kinds. 

By means of duty and international agreements they control the ingre- 
dients we import. Under the power to regulate interstate commerce they 
supervise labor relations within our factories. They have jurisdiction over 
many conditions involving the sale of our finished products. 

Under the recently enacted Farm Bill, the Federal Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, either controls or has the authority to 
control, practically every agricultural product. The principal exception is 
sugar, which is regulated by the Sugar Act of 1948. 


Government impinges on interest group; the group then seeks to 
control its would-be controller. At about the same time other groups 
spring into being and action to help or hinder progress to any given 
goal. Labor organizations and farm blocs are energetic in their 
drives to get out their followers to vote at elections, a group of re- 
tailers** reasoned, and through their activities have succeeded in 
“wielding decisive political power and influence.” The retailers 
reacted by sponsoring a get-out-the-vote campaign of their own 
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aimed at their customers. When so-called socialized health pro- 
grams promised to become law, organized medical groups swung 
into propagandistic action. Butter-oleo, private power-public power, 
high tariff-low tariff, subsidies to agriculture and subsidies to air- 
lines, aid to unemployed and reduction of the tax burden—here are 
only a few of the immense number and variety of issues on which 
groups have responded to one another and to government's promise 
or threat of more or less participation in the economy and in other 
affairs touching every person. 

Thus, concluded Dayton McKean* after analysis of pressures on 
the New Jersey legislature, “pressure produces more pressure.” 

The differentiation and specialization called for by technology 
means, suggests one analyst,* that the businessman today “may be 
a member of a considerable number of business organizations in 
various lines of services, or for different functions... .” The large- 
scale businessman just cited is, as a reflex of current complications, 
a many-sided personage. Those with power status have interests 
and aims so varied that coincident with the proliferation of groups 
is the overlap of memberships by the selfconscious individual in 
different groups that are sometimes in conflict. Harold Lasswell** 
has described this condition brilliantly: 


John Citizen may pay his dues to a veterans’ organization which seeks to 
raise the cost of government by demanding higher bonus rates, and he may 
also support a business association which tries to lower the cost of govern- 
ment by reducing payments from the public treasury. He may belong to 
an association of bondholders which strives to prevent the liquidation of 
fixed claims, and he may contribute to a trade association which urges 
inflation in order to reduce the burden of fixed charges on business enter- 
prises. He may contribute to a civic league to improve the honesty and 
efficiency of government and also pay the local bosses to protect his 
franchise. 

Hence the person may in effect argue against himself in the press, lobby 
against himself at the capital, vote against himself in Congress, and defeat 
in administration what he supported as legislation. 


Not that everybody resembles this hypothetical John Citizen. 
Henry and Mabel Citizen are more likely to belong to no formal 
major organization. In one study,** it was found that 85 per cent 
of a sample of 963 persons in Philadelphia belonged to no civic or 
charitable organization; 74 per cent reported no affiliation with oc 
cupational groups, as unions or business or professional associations 
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Another study** of 1,154 women in the same city revealed that 55, 
per cent belonged to no organization of any kind. 

No group appears spontaneously. Grant a favorable environment 
in which individuals perceive benefits in being organized or organ- 
izing others: then, the organization may become a reality; indeed, 
organizing and leading groups becomes a lucrative occupation. In 
New York City and other large municipalities, lawyers have been 
known to take civil service examinations for the sole purpose of 
being included on a civil service eligible list so that they could, 
first, organize the others on the roster, and then lead the organiza- 
tion in exerting pressure on the Civil Service Commission to declare 
the eligible list (for street cleaner, let us say) appropriate for use 
in making appointments to other positions (office clerk, laborer, 
policeman, and so on). At several dollars per capita, several thou- 
sand individuals thus organized provide to the organizer a fiscal 
reason for being. Here is a minor by-product of big government. 

These are unusual circumstances attending a group's birth. The 
usual course hews closer to convention: interested people get to- 
gether, then invite others to join them. Sometimes a special or- 
ganizer or leader will be hired; sometimes one of. the original 
interested people does the organizing. 

At no point have we suggested other than environmentally based 
explanations of why interest groups in America are born and 
flourish. We have been called a nation of instinctive joiners, but 
there is no psychological or other research to support this conclu- 
sion. Legion, indeed, are associations in the United States, yet 
external-to-the-individual stimuli seem adequate to account for 
groupings without resort to unsubstantiated, apparent fantasies 
about our especial congenital tendencies. Only a portion of the 
influences that have given rise to interest groups in this country are 
special to the United States. America is not necessarily uniquely 
the paradise of pressure groups, although we are probably unique 
in the amount of study we have given to the phenomenon. 


Public interest and special interests 


We deal here, first, with the alleged roles of the interest group, 
and second, with the methods available for controlling the effects 
of interest group operations. 
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Role of the interest group 


Stuart Chase*? expresses grave concern about the potentialities 
of pressure groups. He argues that their behavior “can tear the 
whole economy to shreds”; they “think they can kick their way 
through the delicate veins, nerves, tendons of an interdependent 
community, and get theirs.” Chase’s fear is that “this spirited free- 
for-all” will lead to a situation in which “nobody will get anything, 
especially the rest of us.” A relatively trivial instance of the lengths 
to which pressure groups are willing and able to go is a recent 
Nevada law.** The approximately 100,000 beauty parlor operators 
in the United States, fearful of the soaring sales of home wave sets, 
have been lobbying in the halls of most state legislatures and have 
succeeded in getting Nevada to declare unlicensed hair setting a 
misdemeanor. Of course, enforcing the law is impossible; the state 
could hardly retain its republican form of government and also 
manage to peer behind people’s curtains to see whether neighbors 
were helping to set one another’s hair. 

Do interest groups make positive contributions to the commu- 
nity? What is the basis for anxiety about their consequences? To 
answer these questions, we organize our discussion of the role of 
interest groups around the analysis of their alleged values: 


1. They provide information to the community and its representa- 
tives and help to focus attention on matters meriting 
consideration. 

2. They tend to unify government and to make workable the 
system of separation of powers. 

g. They make it possible for minority groups to achieve a species 
of representation. 

4. They implement the democratic process; democracy without 
pressure groups is as unthinkable as democracy without freedom 
of speech. 


We take each of these assertions in turn: 

Interest groups as media of information. The argument is that 
the interest group, wishing to educate the community and the legis- 
lator as to the worthwhileness of its views, will supply the legislature 
with information and evidence helpful in furthering understanding 
of issues and awareness of the significance of these issues. It is an 
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argument that seems to overlook the prime purpose of the group: 
to win its objectives. In the winning of power, the group may pur- 
vey hard factual data or slanted materials. Not knowing which is 
the case, the legislator has no alternative but to collect data of his 
own. As far as the general public is concerned, the function of the 
pressure group may be confusion, not clarification of issues. A bill, 
let us say, provides for a two-million-dollar cooperative housing 
program for people of middle incomes. One group calls it infla- 
tionary and socialistic; another calls it irrelevant to socialism, 
says it will help the economy, and declares that it is vital if people 
are to be adequately housed. One group says that government-aided 
housing is built at greater cost than comparable privately built 
housing. Another group retorts that the statistics used are deceptive 
by taking slum clearance costs to be part of the building costs. 
Whereupon the first group reminds the second that private build- 
ings pay taxes; publicly constructed projects do not. And the second 
replies that public projects have paid sizable sums equivalent to 
taxes to local governments, and anyway public housing means 
that crime drops and health is improved and certainly such results 
are worth money in helping to lower tax rates and lift people’s 
consuming power. And there is an answer to the reply to the retort 
in each case; always there are clashing data and differences of judg- 
ment as to what it is that is the issue, whether the matter be housing 
or price control or making appropriations for a Missouri Valley 
Authority. How is the man on the street or the member of Congress 
to reconcile the opposing viewpoints, to make up his own mind? On 
the basis of pressure groups’ data? But these are suspect. Neverthe- 
less, one may hold that all data are, in the end, pressure-group pro- 
duced. Conclusions do not form themselves; “facts” must be defined 
and selected and arranged and the inference from the total process 
is a matter of interpretation. 

There is sound and fury in interest group claims and counter- 
claims. To suppose that there is also education to be derived from 
the noise of group controversies is to assume that people are com- 
petent to pick and choose among competing data, an assumption 
implying the antecedent possession of considerable information. 
Actually, one might argue, the value of pressure group information 
lies not in its educational value but in its attention-arresting value. 
Out of the verbal smoke screens and the mass communications bar- 
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rages arises at least the fact that an issue exists, although there is no 
certainty as to just what the issue is or what the weight of the evi- 
dence may be. This is no small contribution, perhaps, but it is a 
long distance from proving that the lobbyists tell us what the argu- 
ments are, thus giving us a chance to make up our own minds. 

Integrating effects. To maintain in practice “the necessary parti- 
tion of power among the several departments,” the Constitution con- 
trived “the interior structure of the government as that its several 
constitutional parts may, by their mutual relations, be the means 
of keeping each other in their proper places.’*® 

One of the great dangers of such a system is that the wheels of 
government will be halted: complete check and balance implies no 
movement politically. Here, it has been said, is one of the great 
goods contributed by the pressure group. It has helped to make 
separation of powers workable, as it has helped to make the two- 
party system workable. 

Each major pressure group attempts to mold the position of each 
party on the matters in which it is interested. Agriculture, labor, 
business, hyphenated-American nationality groups, Prohibitionists, 
anti-Prohibitionists—all seek to shift announced and actual party 
positions so that benefits will accrue to the groups themselves. The 
party needs the support of the group to achieve public office; both 
parties must catch as many groups as they can and so the parties 
tend to become quite similar heterogeneous arrays of often contra- 
dictory views and people. In consequence, when one party is suc- 
ceeded in power by the other, the difference in policy is not great. 
As Arthur W. Macmahan® remarked in his presidential address to 
the American Political Science Association: “The present day in- 
volvements of government, to say nothing of impending burdens, 
would render intolerable a political process in which rival parties, 
like succeeding waves on the beach, wiped out each other's ripple 
marks in futile alternation.” Because, too, the relatively slight dis- 
tinction between the parties occasioned by the force of pressure 
groups means that no group of great power is ousted from its 
benefit-receiving position, each powerful component of the com- 
munity can well be ready to go along with and accept election 
results, even though it might prefer another election outcome. 

The defects of atomization of political power may be seen in a 
parable by Benjamin Franklin. Likening the two branches of Con- 
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gress to a snake with two heads and one body, Franklin told of the 
occasion when the snake was going to a brook to drink, and on her 
way was to pass through a hedge, a twig of which opposed her direct 
course; one head chose to go on the right side of the twig, and the 
other on the left; much time was spent in the contest, and before 
the decision was reached, the poor snake died of thirst. Yet, with 
the rise of pressure groups operating on both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, the probability of forward motion is 
enhanced because the groups draw the two branches together. Those 
eager for veteran, farm, labor, or other legislation operate on sena- 
tors and representatives alike so that unitary, substantive programs 
of legislation can be enacted into law. 

Minority representation. Representation in the United States is 
geographically determined. The residence of the individual voter 
determines for whom he can vote. Representatives come from one 
of several hundred districts, senators from one of the 48 states. But 
the interests of the individual are only very crudely defined by the 
place where he lives; the kind of work he does, the nature of his 
national origin, his religion, his status as a war veteran or landlord 
or person interested in conservation of natural resources—these are 
influences that are not expressed as a function of place. Take the 
definition of representation given by political scientist Harold F. 
Gosnell’ “...a condition which exists when the characteristics 
and acts of a person in a position of power in the society are in ac- 
cord with the desires, expressed and unexpressed, of the individual.” 
Some of the individual's wishes and aspirations, of course, can be 
deduced from the fact that he comes from the fifteenth Congressional 
District in New York or that he lives in New Mexico, but the point 
is that only some can be inferred from geography, and those that 
cannot be inferred from residence may be more important to the 
citizen. Pressure group organization makes it possible for those 
other interests and wants to be communicated to the representative 
and to prod the representative into appropriate action. 

Government recognizes the legitimacy of extrageographical claims 
to representation when it sets up multiheaded or varied-membered 
public bodies. Thus, when an Economic Planning Board, was set 
up in Britain, representation of interests was carefully balanced 
“with arithmetic precision” to consist of three nominees from em- 
ployer, employee, and governmental groups. British Labour Party 
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leader Herbert Morrison described the Board’s function as being: 
“to advise His Majesty's Government on the best use of our economic 
resources; both for the realisation of a long-term plan and for 
remedial measures against our immediate difficulties.” That such a 
representative agency may have as its goal not only representation— 
or perhaps not even representation at all—but the purpose of in- 
fluencing the pressure group rather than having the group influence 
the government is suggested by the comment of The Economist, 
when it inquired, “...how can a Board on which there is such 
equal representation of, in some respects, conflicting interests come 
to any big decisions?” The question is followed with the interesting 
hypothesis: “Presumably the main object of the new Board is to 
enable the Government to put across more easily any policy that 
it may decide upon.” 

Certain difficulties are attached to this representative function of 
groups. One is that the leaders may not represent the members. 
A second is that the group may claim to be representative of a larger 
whole which actually is in disagreement with an avowed position. 
A third is that the group's activities may be subterranean; it may 
become “invisible government.” Another is that warfare is called 
into being when any group states its representative (and contro- 
versial) purposes explicitly and organizes to achieve them. 

Implementation of democracy. In his description of “Soviet 
Friendship Societies,” political scientist. Louis Nemzer” quotes 
Stalin’s explanation that the Communist Party must transform “each 
and every non-Party organization of the working class into an auxil- 
iary body and transmission belt linking the Party with the working 
class.” All organizations are one in outlook. 

I. Antonov, writing in Trud, the organ of the Soviet trade 
unions, approvingly quotes Lenin as having said that trade unions 
in Russia “are organizations of education, organizations of recruit- 
ment and instruction—they are schools, schools of administration, 
schools of management, schools of communism.” Antonov restates 
the task of the trade union: “to train the workers in the spirit of 
Soviet patriotism, in the spirit of proletarian internationalism.” 

Where there is but one strand in the political fabric, interest 
groups as we know them in the United States are impossible. In a 
totalitarian society, the group is created and activated as an exten- 
sion of government. Contrariwise, where government is but one 
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major force operating in a social flux of opposing and cooperating 
bodies of influence, there exists what is meant essentially by democ- 
racy: a system in which no single agency possesses the power to over- 
whelm the combination of its opposition, where government is 
significant, but it is not the totality of society and the community. 

Pressure group activity is selfish activity and may be objectionable 
in its application on many grounds. It may conflict in its intentions 
with our interpretation of what is good for the community, it may 
enter into unholy alliances, it may do or plan any of a thousand 
things we loathe. 

Yet this unappetizing spectacle of groups brawling and striving 
mightily for self-advantage is inherent in freedom of petition and 
freedom of speech. The alternative is to make people identical or 
to destroy democracy. The one is biologically impossible; the other is 
socially and politically obnoxious. 

The argument at this point is not that pressure groups are good 
in and of themselves, but that pressure groups are the root of de- 
mocracy, that the fruit is sometimes, perhaps even often, distasteful, 
but that the alternative to pressure groups is totalitarianism. The 
prime virtue of pressure groups is negative, like the prime virtue of 
democracy. The alternative is worse. 

We may agree with the statement of the issue as given by political 
scientist Edward H. Carr,” “... whether to allow social action to 
depend on the haphazard outcome of a struggle between interest 
groups or to control and coordinate the activities of these groups 
in the interest of the community.” f 

“Control” is a concept that we shall consider in the next section. 
“Coordinating” is a concept incompatible with democracy. For co- 
ordination must involve a process in which all interest groups are 
bent to a single will. How is that single will to be defined and 
established and controlled and corrected? In a democracy, what is 
good for the community is that which the representatives of the 
majority of the community decide is good. Many in the community 
are inarticulate and inactive and uninterested; in fact, what appears 
to be the majority sentiment is almost always a preponderant minor- 
ity judgment and attitude. But that is the best measure available at 
present for the majority will. The outcome of the struggle between 
interest groups is a function of the power of those groups and en- 
compasses variables like the brand of idea purveyed, adequacy of 
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pressure tactics and strategy, opinion intensity, and size of the 
membership. It is an outcome that may or may not conform to 
what is best or even good for the community. But the struggle is 
not haphazard, mirroring as it does the equilibrium of pressure 
group forces. Pressure group strength is a distorted reflection of the 
strength of community desire on particular matters. But any other 
reflection, in the long run, must be more distorted. No single agency 
in a democracy can formulate social policy. Big business finds a com- 
petitor in big labor, and big agriculture vies with both. Big govern- 
ment, brought into being by the groups to help them and created by 
the community to help itself and defend it against the giants con- 
tending for power, struggles with, is used by, and makes use of the 
pressure groups. In the struggle social policy is hammered out and 
acted upon. To substitute for the struggle neat coordination is to 
assume that one group is more competent to make determinations 
than all the others together, for coordination assumes one solution, 
the “leading nucleus” that we have met in the Soviet Constitution. 

In a government of the many, says Charles E. Merriam,” “associa- 
tions are the bases of liberty, order, justice, democratic habit and 
practice, bulwarks of the republic. Out of the energies, the enter- 
prise, the rivalries, the adjustments of these associations arises what 
we call public opinion, the final stabilizer and judge of liberty, 
justice, order.” Confusion and danger arise in any political society 
when community responsibilities are disregarded. “But in a free 
society the general recognition of the significance of the common 
good makes these dangers and tensions less likely to arise than in 
the absolute state.” 


Control of interest groups 


The problem is this: How can we maintain the values of pressure 
group activities and, at the same time, promote the likelihood that 
government will be responsive to general interest? “I do not believe 
in democracy. I think it stinks,” wrote the executive of one national 
interest group.’ Instead of interest groups canceling one another 
out, their well-organized and well-financed pressures on the politician 
and the general public have tended to become cumulative or to 
merge. “Absolute responsiveness to group interests is one thing, but 
truly responsible government is quite another.” 

Devices proposed or adopted for dealing with pressure groups 
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may be categorized under two general headings: government and 
nongovernment. We consider each below. 

Governmental measures. (a) Governmental control of private 
lobbying. As of 1950, according to political scientist Belle Zeller ** 
lobbyists were regulated in 38 states. Twenty-nine provided for the 
registration of all paid agents and counsels. In nine, regulatory laws 
were limited to improper lobbying practices. In 17, lobbyists were re- 
quired not only to register but also to file “statements of expenses 
paid, incurred or promised in connection with the promotion of 
legislation.” 

First of the states to require registration was Massachusetts, in 
1890, followed by Wisconsin in 1899. 

Federal bills to regulate lobbying had been introduced in Con- 
gress beginning in 1907, and measures had been enacted affecting 
shipping interests, public utilities, and foreign agents. It was not, 
however, until 1946 that a statute generally governing pressure 
groups was enacted. This Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act re- 
quires lobbyists to register and file detailed statements of expend- 
itures made to influence national legislation. The Act applies to 
any person (defined as an individual, partnership, committee, as- 
sociation, corporation, and any other organization or group of per- 
sons) “who by himself, or through any agent or employee or other 
persons in any manner whatsoever, directly or indirectly, solicits, 
collects, or receives money or any other thing of value to be used 
principally to aid, or the principal purpose of which person is to 
aid, in the accomplishment of any of the following purposes: (a) 
The passage or defeat of any legislation by the Congress of the 
United States. (b) To influence, directly or indirectly, the passage 
or defeat of any legislation by the Congress of the United States.” 

Violators of the registration requirements are guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and may be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
and/or imprisonment for not more than 12 months. Such convicted 
persons are also debarred for a period of three years from influenc- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the passage or defeat of legislation. 

In a thoroughgoing analysis of the background and operation of 
the Federal lobbying statute, Zeller °° remarks that “There are or- 
ganizations which hold that they do not solicit or receive funds for 
the principal purpose of lobbying, but who nevertheless expend 
money in hiring professional lobbyists.” 
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Zeller includes in her analysis of the lobbying provisions a num- 
ber of recommendations such as extending its application to persons 
exerting influence upon the administrative agencies, requiring the 
Attorney General periodically to evaluate the Act, replacing the 
“principally” and “principal” purpose of lobbying qualification for 
the organization with a determinate, specific sum criterion, say, 
applicability to all organizations that spend $1,000 or more in 
lobbying for any one quarter of the year, and requiring from 
organizations a statement of their bona fide total membership. 

These suggestions are aimed at more effective identification of 
pressure groups as they operate on government. Is such a procedure 
sufficiently strong to control groups’ activities? The basic assumption 
is that exposure to public view will diminish lobbying evils. But, 
says Zeller: 


Regulatory legislation by itself, no matter how carefully drawn or 
vigorously-enforced, will not eliminate the predatory lobby or discourage 
the use of questionable or illegitimate practices by pressure groups. 
Significantly, the Lobbying title is part of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act which aimed to improve and modernize the organization and operations 
of the Congress. For example, by placing greater professional expert and 
clerical assistance at the disposal of legislative committees and members, 
Congress has made itself less dependent on unofficial sources of information 
than ever before. Strengthening the ability of government to formulate 
legislative policy will go a long way toward providing effective regulation 
of pressure groups. 


What is required is to strengthen legislative and administrative 
processes, and at the same time to set up a situation that forces the 
pressure group to work in the open; publicity and legislative reform 
are two necessities. 

The workings of pressure groups have been investigated peren- 
nially.°° In 1913, 1929, 1935, Federal investigations “yielded valu- 
able information on pressure operations, but at the same time they 
were in most cases models of confused purposes, inadequate plan- 
ning, poor procedure, and wasted opportunity.” Not to be under 
estimated, on the other hand, is the utility of investigation as a 
device for focusing public and legislative attention on existing or 
potential evils, and on the need of laying the base for continuing 
improvement of regulatory procedures. The 1946 Act, the first to 
deal generally with the lobbying problem in Congress, was followed 
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by still another investigation established by the eighty-first Congress 
to undertake “a study and investigation of (1) all lobbying activities 
intended to influence, encourage, promote, or retard legislation; 
and (2) all activities of agencies of the Federal Government in- 
tended to influence, encourage, promote, or retard legislation.” 

The lobbying industry has been approached by means in addition 
to registration and publicity.*°: According to the constitution of 
Georgia, “Lobbying is declared to be a crime” and is punishable 
by a prison term of one to five years. Louisiana prohibits any effort 
to influence a member of the state legislature, “except by appealing 
to his reason.” Persons convicted of such lobbying are subject to 
fines of not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 and may be im- 
prisoned for a term of not less than six months nor more than two 
years. Tennessee defines lobbying as a personal solicitation of a 
member of the general assembly by any means “not addressed solely 
to the judgment.” The penalty for this act is not less than two nor 
more than five years of imprisonment in the state penitentiary. 
Evidently, statutes like these are not phrased with definiteness and 
may be enforced either stringently or flaccidly. Pertinent is Zeller’s 
comment on the states now requiring lobbyists to register and those 
also requiring the filing of expense statements: “Are pressure 
groups so influential in these states as to be largely responsible for 
the enforcement of these laws, and hence find it unnecessary to raise 
objections to them on constitutional grounds or any other?” 

The enactment of severe legislation may conceivably be a device 
for defeating rather than insuring controls over pressure groups. The 
existence of statutory controls may be assumed to be the equivalent 
of effective control, so that the issue may reasonably be forgotten 
and attention devoted to other unsolved problems that are always 
numerous and pressing. Improved legislation is a necessary but 
insufficient method of control. The prime need is to create a political 
and administrative framework in which the operation of special 
interests is palpable and is blunted by the effective organization of 
parties and government. 

(b) Governmental control of administrative lobbying. Exempted 
from application of the national lobby law are persons who merely 
appear before Congressional committees to support or oppose 
legislation, newspapermen acting in the regular course of their 
business, and any public official acting in his official capacity. 
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Vigorous opposition has been directed against the exemption of 
public officials from the lobbying law. Here, for instance, is a com- 
plaint voiced by representatives of the National Physicians Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Medical Service: 1°? 


These propagandists, with the resources of the United States Treasury 
behind them, can and do flood the magazines and newspapers with press 
releases, in addition to the millions of government bulletins and publica- 
tions that are constantly going out to the general public, all at public 
expense. But, by the express terms of the Lobbying Act, these bureaucrats 
are not “lobbyists”; they need make no reports and are subject to no 
penalties regardless of the millions of dollars of Uncle Sam's money they 
see fit to spend, or however they spend it. 


Upholding the desirability of such exemption, Zeller writes: 


There is, of course, ample precedent, in states with lobbying legislation, 
for exemption of public officials who, in their official capacity, attempt to 
influence legislation. Furthermore, the purpose of lobbying legislation is to 
identify the many private organizations and their agents who are engaged 
in promoting or opposing legislation. 


Actually, there already exists an extensive array of specific con- 
trols over the “lobbying” activities of government officials. There is 
an apparently thoroughgoing statutory prohibition on legislative 
activity by Federal personnel: 1% 


Lobbying with Appropriated Moneys 


No part of the money appropriated by any enactment of Congress shall, 
in the absence of express authorization by Congress, be used directly or 
indirectly to pay for any personal service, advertisement, telegram, tele- 
phone, letter, printed or written matter, or other device, intended or 
designated to influence in any way a Member of Congress, to favor or 
oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
whether before or after the introduction of any bill or resolution proposing 
such legislation or appropriation; but this shall not prevent officers or 
employees of the United States or of its departments or agencies from 
communicating to Members of Congress on the request of any Member or 
to Congress, through the proper official channels, requests for legislation 
or appropriations which they deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United States or of any 
department or agency thereof, violates or attempts to violate this section, 
shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, oT 
both; and after notice and hearing by the superior officer vested with the 
power of removing him, shall be removed from office or employment. 
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In addition, Congress has inserted specific limitations against 
lobbying with Federal funds in particular appropriation acts. For 
example, the Department of Agriculture Act, 1950, provides, under 
the appropriation for the Production and Marketing Administration, 
as follows: 1° 


Provided further: That no part of any funds available to the Department, 
or any bureau, office, corporation, or other agency constituting a part of 
such Department, shall be used in the current fiscal year for the payment 
of salary or travel expenses of any person...who has been found in 
accordance with the provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 1913, 
to have violated or attempted to violate such section which prohibits the 
use of Federal appropriations for the payment of personal services or 
other expenses designed to influence in any manner a Member of Congress 
to favor or oppose any legislation or appropriation by Congress except 
upon request of any member or through the proper official channels. 


Furthermore, the mass communications media are perennially 
alert to stories of administrative extravagance and politicking, and 
by the very nature of democratic government, have great oppor- 
tunities to peer behind administrative scenes; interest groups in 
opposition to any agency’s program are always eager to find and 
publicize evidence of the agency's deficiencies. There is, in addition, 
the complete, ultimate check of Congress itself. Congress may alter 
appropriations for any items it sees fit and may put to statutory death 
what it chooses after whatever investigation it cares to make. The 
fiscal arm of Congress, the General Accounting Office, postaudits 
expenditures of Federal personnel to determine their legality. 

The public administrator seems, in general, to be the object of 

an elaborate network of checks on his opinion-shaping behavior. 
Few political scientists, at any rate, are likely to consider as irre- 
sponsible propagandists the highly controlled, broadly based bureau- 
cratic interest groups who are paid out of public funds. 
’ (c) Increasing political party responsibility. “Compromise among 
interests is compatible with the aims of a free society,” says a com- 
mittee of the American Political Science Association,’°° “only when 
the terms of reference reflect an openly acknowledged concept of the 
public interest.” Required are “greater party responsibility . . . to the 
general public” and increased “responsibility of party leaders to the 
party membership as enforced in primaries, caucuses, and conven- 
tions.” 
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In practice, national policy as evidenced in legislation, observes 
political scientist Stephen K. Bailey," “tends to be fought out at the 
level of largely irresponsible personal and group stratagems and 
compromises based upon temporary power coalitions of political, 
administrative, and non-governmental interests.” Taking the Full 
Employment Act of 1946 as a case study in the origin, development, 
and enactment of laws, Bailey points out that the process is “almost 
unbelievably complex.” The bald story of the law “adds up to the 
fact that majority sentiment expressed in popular elections for a 
particular economic policy can be, and frequently is, almost hope- 
lessly splintered by the power struggles of competing political, 
administrative, and private interests, and is finally pieced together, 
if at all, only by the most laborious, complicated, and frequently 
covert coalition strategies.” 

Here, according to Bailey, is part of the legislative story of the 
Full Employment Act. This act establishes the obligation of the 
Federal government to assure employment opportunities, provides 
for the regularized analysis of the economy as a basis for formulating 
a Federal economic program, and sets forth government mechanisms 
for the effectuation of that program. For this legislation the political 
parties were not responsible. During the struggle for the enactment 
of the law, party lines were crossed with impunity; neither Republi- 
cans nor Democrats were able to present approximations to a solid 
phalanx for or against the bill. 

Nor could President Truman be held responsible. He did attempt 
to provide leadership by messages to Congress, radio appeals to the 
public, testimony of members of his Cabinet before Congressional 
committees, conversations with key Congressional leaders, and desig- 
nation of a Cabinet committee to press for passage of a strong bill. 
“But the forces which shaped and modified the legislation were far 
beyond his control, and it is almost certain that if he had vetoed the 
conference bill he would have got nothing in its place.” 

In no meaningful political sense could responsibility be placed on 
the pressure groups either. The proposal that stimulated the drafting 
of the bill was authored by the National Farmers Union. To further 
the progress of the proposed legislation, a Continuations Group was 
organized for the purpose of enlisting and activating the support of 
liberal and labor groups. But of great importance in shaping the 
substance of the final bill were quite differently oriented groups: the 
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Committee for Economic Development, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 
“Even if there were mechanisms, which there are not,” says Bailey, 
“for identifying the various pressure-group influences and their 
respective impacts upon the policy-making process, how could the 
voting public hold them accountable?” i 

Who remains? Individual senators and Congressmen, in a number 
of instances, were not representatives of national political parties 
based upon national programs. “They were representatives of the 
dominant interests and culture symbols of tiny geographical areas 
which, even if taken in the aggregate, do not give a fair quantitative 
weighting to the sentiments and expectations of a national popular 
majority.” Furthermore, Bailey adds, the committee system in 
Congress means that key representatives may have inordinate per- 
sonal power in the shaping of national policy. The conclusion? The 
“American voter could not and cannot hold any recognizable group, 
interest, or individual responsible for the Employment Act of 1946.” 

Only two political and administrative instruments have responsi- 
bility to the nation as a whole. One is the President, the other is the 
political party. The two are interrelated; strengthening party respon- 
sibility is one way of furthering presidential responsibility. To 
increase the responsibility of parties, the American Political Science 
Association's Committee 1? has set forth proposals that center about 
modifications of the principal party bodies; changes in intraparty 
organizational relationships; more adequate party platform-making 
and application; tightening up and improving the Congressional 
party organization, legislative committee structure, and legislative 
scheduling; establishing machinery for intraparty democracy; revis- 
ing nominating procedures; altering certain election methods; 
diminishing or eliminating barriers to voting; and expanding 
research on political parties. 4 

The specific suggestions advanced by the Committee appear to 
possess sizable potentialities in furthering a more responsible two- 
party system. Included are: (1) Biennial national conventions with 
smaller membership; (2) The creation of a Party Council of 50 
persons to consider and settle larger problems of party management; 
(3) Coordination of the different party organizations through the 
Party Council and such devices as regional party organizations and 
conferences; use of the Party Council, public hearings, and contri- 
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butions from party members of Congress and local party members 
to help formulate generally binding platforms; (4) Consolidation 
of existing leadership groups in Congress into one committee for 
each party in each house. The four leadership committees, respon- 
sible for submitting policy proposals to the party membership and 
other tasks, should be selected or come up for a vote of confidence 
at least once in two years; (5) Assignment of members to commit- 
tees by the party leadership committees, acted on by appropriate 
party caucuses; (6) Advance, open explanation on the floor of 
legislative schedules controlled by the party and providing, in the 
Senate, for cloture by majority vote; (7) Promotion of a new concept 
of party membership through the existence of a national program, 
drafted at frequent intervals by a representative party convention 
enjoying prestige. “It would prompt those who identify themselves 
as Republicans or Democrats to think in terms of support of that 
program, rather than in terms of personalities, patronage, and local 
matters.” (8) Use of the closed primary, where only party members 
may participate, since crossfiling obscures party program differences 
and eliminates a sense of membership on the part of the rank and 
file; (9) Change of the Electoral College system to give all sections 
of the country a real voice in electing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; (10) Lengthening the term of representatives to four years; 
(11) Assumption of greater responsibility for a national body in 
party finance, perhaps also providing for government assistance to 
the parties; (12) Lower barriers to voting by such methods as per- 
manent registration, a National Election Day, holding elections on 
Saturdays or Sundays, facilitating absentee balloting, opening polls 
for longer hours, overcoming intentionally limiting devices by legal 
change and educational efforts, and adoption of the short ballot; 
(13) Facilitating more extended research on political parties through 
compilation and regular publication of basic data by government 
and party agencies, adequately financed, full-time party organization 
research staffs, and increased research in politics from the general 
approach of academic institutions. 

Obstacles in the way of these proposals are considerable. We may 
readily concede, for example, that it is desirable to work out 
arrangements to allow local party members a greater voice in the 
formulation of policies. But such arrangements would make it more 
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difficult for some leaders already in control to retain their domina- 
tion. Suppose even that a way were found to require these leaders 
involuntarily to modify existing organizational relationships and 
procedures. Would the leaders find new methods to circumvent the 
new remedies? Would the minor party functionaries, anyway, find 
new reasons not to take part in leadership activities? But side by side 
with the import of these questions must be set down the persuasive 
character of the Committee recommendations and the fact, too, that 
there are notable sources of support for such a program. Considering 
the prospect for action, the Committee observes, for example: 


Highly organized special interests with small or no direct voting power 
are best satisfied if the individual legislator and administrative official are 
kept defenseless in the face of their special pressure. Organizations with 
large membership are not in the same category. It is reasonable to expect 
that those large-membership organizations with wise leadership will 
generally support the turn toward more responsible parties. 


The logic seems sound; the effort to increase party responsibility 
is, in any case, use of one of the few tools for building a political 
framework in which the general interest will be helped to dominate 
special interests. 

(d) Establishing general interest representation. The suggestion is 
that there be built into the formal government machinery protec- 
tion for the great mass of inarticulate persons. It is a proposal that 
fails to perceive that government is more nearly a response to 
articulate community sentiment than-a cause of that sentiment. 
Government is not an inert body supinely pushed hither and yon 
by interest groups. Its operations and creative powers are, however, 
limited by those opinions in the total society that are activated, For 
example, the National Defense Advisory Commission of World War 
II included a Consumer Division. The Division's accomplishments 
were decidedly negligible. Donald E. Montgomery,” one-time 
consumers counsel in the Department of Agriculture, put the matter 
thus: “Few consumers... have been able to send paid spokesmen 
to Washington to look after their interests. That is why consumers 
counsels were set up in the first place. And that is why consumers 
counsels have been liquidated, one by one.” 

Nongovernmental controls, (a) Altering the representative system. 
Stuart Chase +% refers to proposals that 
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...have been made to select one house of Congress on occupational lines 
instead of geographical. The aim here could be to give due weight to all 
of them and undue power to none. The idea is worth study of qualified 
political scientists. It would require, of course a Constitutional amendment. 


Describing some of the thinking and efforts about “a social 
parliament,” Ernest Barker, of Cambridge University, states that 
such an organ would function either as an advisory body or “as a 
sort of ‘relief’ legislature, parallel to the regular legislature, to ease 
the burden of legislation by carrying some part of its heavy traffic.” 
The thought of economic representative bodies of one or another 
sort has been suggested in Britain by both labor and conservative 
party leaders. 

Is there merit to the idea of assigning certain economic functions 
to this new sort of representative agency? Barker says: 


Social groups belong to the area of society; they are not subdivisions of 
the State...the opinion of a social group or of an assembly representing 
such a group may properly affect the State, as a part and a form of that 
encompassing body of general social opinion which is always playing upon, 
always affecting and always qualifying the action of the legal association. 
[But] a social group in itself, and any assembly representing such a group 
or number of groups is not, and is not by its nature fitted to be a law- 
making or even a law-formulating body. Indeed it is not a legal body in 

+- any sense, as all organs of the legal association must be. 


There are practical difficulties in the fact that members of social 
groups are necessarily scattered in space. Yet another difficulty is the 
fact that each occupation develops its own special interests so that it 
“would be far from easy for the State to devolve upon such bodies 
the performance of any of the common duties which it owes to the 
whole territorial community.” 

It seems possible, indeed, that a third house in this country 
would serve to accentuate and increase lobbying activity. Lobbyists 
would, presumably, continue to operate on the other two houses 
and would operate in and on the third as well. Separating political 
and economic activities with any degree of distinctness is impossible, 
so that even if there were a functional differentiation, economic and 
other groups would still attempt to influence the political representa- 
tives. If there were no separation of function among the three houses, 
the remaining bodies would necessarily have to be influenced while 
people have unsatisfied wants, as always they have. People’s interests 
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and aspirations are so varied as to make questionable the possibility 
of providing adequate representation by a third house. 

(b) Self-reform of the pressure groups. This is the way the argu- 
ment goes: groups must restrain their efforts to carve out unduly 
large slices of the national pie. Otherwise in the war of group 
against group there will be chaos and the national interest will 
suffer. Let the groups take heed and exercise self-control and 
cooperate in the interest of the community good. 

Stuart Chase draws a picture of how the Agenda-of-what-ought- 
to-be-done-and-how-it-should-de-done could be presented to the 
people. Chase says: 14 y 


I see perhaps a hundred leading Americans, men and women, meeting 
in some high, quiet place to prepare it. They are not the kind of people 
who are active in Me First groups. They are scientists, judges, teachers, 
university people, philosophers of business, lovers of the land, statesmen, 
and they think in terms of the whole community. . .. Supermen, if you 
like; but if there are not a hundred of them in the country today, America 
is in a bad way. We had more than that in 1787. 


But, it should be remembered, the 55 men at the convention of 
1787 were men of affairs. They were not devotees of abstractions, 
but people with land, mercantile, and other interests. The Constitu- 
tion was a “bundle of compromises” precisely because the representa- 
tives at Philadelphia differed, and they were able to adjust their 
differences precisely because they were men of experience in business 
and politics. And the Constitution itself was no exhortation to 
people to restrain their evil desires. It was, on the one hand, a set of 
restraints, and on the other an array of open doors. “If men were 
angels, said Federalist Paper 51, no government would be necessary.” 
But men are what they are, governed by learned selfishness, and 
by a thousand other stimuli and sentiments. One thinks of Robert 
Morris’ anguished efforts to collect money for the central govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation; preaching to the states 
that they should pay their taxes is like preaching to the dead. It 
seems equally probable that preaching to groups that they should 
limit their activities and programs is like preaching to the dead. 

How, then, may interest groups be restrained? The feasible 
methods proposed sum up to adequate legislatively provided public- 
ity for the finances, personnel, and operations of the groups; im- 
provement of the legislative and administrative machinery; stronger 
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political parties and party discipline. These are control instruments 
that appear to have substantial promise for advancing responsible 
government. Yet, in the final analysis, it must be the community 
ethics that determine whether interest groups can be controlled. It 
is moral judgments, as Bailey said, that 


... constitute the real answer to the existence of lobbyists. No registration 
law, no listing of connections and salaries in the Congressional Record, no 
system of party responsibility, by itself, can scratch the surface of the 
problem of controlling pressure politics. In the long run, a civilized 
morality is the sole key to the survival of democracy. 


Public appraisal of interest groups 


Attacking the “interests” in American politics has been considered 
about as safe politically as verbal attack on a man-eating shark. 
What do people know and think about interest groups? Sample poll 
studies are presented below. 

To obtain data in connection with five pressure groups, a For- 
tune ™3 poll asked: Have you ever happened to hear of an organiza- 
tion called the Political Action Committee of the CIO (the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Progressive Citizens of America, 
Americans for Democratic Action, World Federalists) ? Those who 
said they had heard of the organization were then asked: How do 
you feel about what the Political Action Committee of the CIO (the 
NAM, and so on) is doing? On the whole, would you say you were 
generally favorable or unfavorable toward it? 


Here are the data in percentages: 
World 
PAG NAM PCA ADA Federalists 


Have heard of organization 50 49 32 23 16 
And Are favorable ein ie 20 8 6 4 
Are unfavorable ....... een | 12 9 7 3 
Express no opinion aw 12 17 15 10 9 
Have not heard of organization ...... 44 42 59 68 74 
Don’t know whether they have 
heard of organization .. 6 9 9 9 10 


The most frequently recognized organization has a “heard of” 
percentage of 50. One may guess that this percentage is a ceiling 
estimate of extent of awareness of the groups about which people 
were questioned. The prestige factor certainly inflates the obtained 
percentages; there must have been some cases of intellectually 
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honest error by interviewees; additional questioning would have 
revealed a vast distinction between “heard of” and “know about” 
groups. What is of interest, nevertheless, is the way interviewees 
spread over the favorable, unfavorable, and no opinion categories. 
Among the minority who had heard about the organizations named, 
“no opinion” and unfavorable responses together tend to predomi- 
nate. Only, in fact, in the instance of NAM is there any clear weight 
of favorable as against unfavorable attitude. Even there, the “no 
opinion” percentage almost equals the favorable evaluations. 
People lack specific information about particular groups, but they 

have, nevertheless, attitudes about the relative power of the pres- 
sure groups. In another Fortune *™* poll, this question was put: 
Which group do you think tries to put the most pressure on Congress 
to get what it wants, labor unions, businessmen, or farmers? Answers 
were (in per cent) : 

Labor unions ......+0.2serseterertets 

Businessmen -s-sess 

Farmers ... -sses ereere reet" 


All equal (volunteered) 
Don’t know -s-re esereieertatd runatas 


When an additional question was asked dealing not with effort 
but with effectiveness (Which group do you think Congress pays 
the most attention to, labor unions, businessmen, or farmers?), no 
very great difference was found. Activity was pretty well equated 
with victory. 

The figures are changed greatly however, when the question is 
asked: Which group do you think Congress should pay most atten- 
tion to, labor unions, businessmen, or farmers? (Answers in per 
cent): 


National Owners of Salaried Union 
total businesses executives members Farmers 
Labor unions eT 116 6.5 $4.0 52 
Businessmen E o 16.6 15.0 43 63 
Farmers $ 22.1 19.9 15:7 12.6 417 
All equal (volunteered) 36.8 448 56.9 40.9 821 
Don’t know ; 16.1 Ja 59 8.2 147 


Had the “all equal” option been explicitly included, the 36.8 per- 
centage would have been increased. Nevertheless, “all equal” leads 
the rest in frequency, the farming group being the specific one most 
often identified as meriting most consideration. In this what-ought- 
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to-be question we have included an occupational breakdown to 
point up the relation between opinion and status of the interviewee. 
The relation is considerable but by no means perfect. One in twenty 
farmers, for example, selects labor unions as the category to which 
most attention should be paid; one in eight union members recipro- 
cates by according top priority to the farmer. 

As might be anticipated, the fact that people have mind-sets about 
the power categories that influence Congress does not often stimulate 
them to take action of their own to sway Congressional behavior. 
In one AIPO™® poll, those who said they had either written or 
wired their Congressman or senator in Washington came to only 
14 per cent of the total interviewed; nine per cent did this on their 
own, five per cent had acted on the suggestion of an organization 
or other person. 

How varied are the individual groups within a superficially 
similar generic whole is seen from the answers given by a nationwide 
sample of farmers in a Fortune “$ poll. The question was: Do you 
feel that the men from the various farm organizations in Washington 
represent farmers around your own district pretty well, or do you 
feel they are mainly interested in other kinds of farmers? The data 
were striking. Only about two-fifths of the farmers in the country as 
a whole thought that they were adequately represented in Washing- 
ton by their organization. But the geographical range of opinion was 
immense: from about one-sixth in the Northeast to more than half 
in the Midwest. 

Another question in the same poll yielded the finding that about 
seven in ten of the farmers interviewed belonged to no farm or agri- 
cultural organization. In line with this implication that farmers are 
not organization-minded were the answers to the question: If you 
felt that farmers were being treated unfaitly on some point and you 
wanted to register an effective kick, where would be the best place 
to go? 

About one-third replied “don't know”; the others divided them- 
selves, except for approximately three per cent who opted, “other,” 
between agencies of government and private organizations in a 
ratio of about two of the former to about one of the latter. 

Ignorance rather than, or in addition to, aversion seems to be the 
dominant note in popular thinking about pressure groups. The 
popular idea that groups should be treated equally accords with a 
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stereotype of “fairness.” Actually, of course, it is impossible to treat 
all groups equally, for all legislation is by its very nature a matter of 
taking away something from one group and giving something to 
another. Nor should groups be treated equally, for their needs and 
just rewards vary. “Pay equal attention to all pressure groups,” the 
advice of the man on the street, is meaningful only if “equal” is 
taken to refer to equality of opportunity for the several groups to 
present their cases and to equality of criteria in determining the 
merits of the diverse cases. 

The admixture of popular ignorance and dislike is illustrated in 
another survey." The question put to a national sample was: “Can 
you recall offhand some of the different groups or organizations 
which have (or hire) lobbyists?” Two out of three interviewees 
were unable to give a positive answer; 45 per cent did not know 
what a lobbyist is, and 18 per cent could not think of any lobbying 
groups. Of those who knew the meaning of the term, about half 
thought that lobbyists represented a bad influence on Congress, 
while the others were evenly divided between no opinion and the 
judgment that lobbyists serve a useful purpose. 

Of particular interest is a breakdown of the data on the basis of 
education. Among those considering lobbyists useful were more 
than four times as many persons with college education as those 
with grade school education. At least faintly dismal was the finding 
that seven per cent of the college group did not know what a 
lobbyist is; but this figure is less discouraging in contrast with the 
62 per cent of those in the grade school category who were unac- 
quainted with the meaning of the word. 

On the whole, the dominant note in popular thinking about 
interest groups appears to be naivete, lack of information, and 
suspicion. It is an attitude, however, that seems to be susceptible of 
modification through increased schooling. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


Examined here have been the genesis, behavior, and political 
ramifications of interest groups and leadership activities. The inte- 
grating theme has been the concept of the group and the leader as 
instruments for determining both the ends for which the state 
exists and the means for attaining the state’s purposes. Conditioned 
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by a free environment, interest groups in America have rendered the 
political process itself a complicated species of reflection, extension, 
and antagonist of leaders’ aspirations. Politics is the device for im- 
plementing the general interest; it is also the avenue for realizing 
special interests. There is no necessary conflict, but there is created 
the problem of how to strengthen other than special interest cogs 
(like parties and legislative bodies) in the political machinery. The 
issue is that of reconciling the freedom of action of the special 
group with that of the community, the power to define public policy 
of relatively small well organized aggregates of persons and the 
political power of less well organized but more numerous people. 


5 


Press 


THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL, IN VARYING WAYS, HAVE ALWAYS 
been media for the shaping and expression of public opinion. 
Technology has, in the past few centuries—and at an accelerating 
rate—created new channels whereby public opinion is influenced 
and manifested. Interpersonal communication continues, but in a 
new, extraordinarily complicated, and dynamic setting. 

Prominent in the new opinion environment of the individual 
and the group are instruments of propaganda able to reach all the 
world in a short time. That potential is not realized: there are 
psychological, political, economic, and social barriers everywhere. 
In practice, nevertheless, these new channels communicate data to 
stupendously large numbers of persons—though under circumstances 
differing markedly from those of pretechnology. 

Beginning with the press, we take each mass communication 
channel singly to give a rounded picture of the individual instru- 
ments. Some students may wish to supplement the approach here by 
reading the material horizontally—reading, for example, the discus- 
sion of functions of the press in conjunction with the treatment of 
this aspect of films or radio. 


INTRODUCTION 


, Oldest of the major instruments of mass communication, the press 

in America is simultaneously praised and vilified, studiously resorted 

to as an arbiter of “facts” and cynically derided as a repository of 

half-truths and lies, attacked on the assumption that it is all-deter- 

mining of opinion and reproached because it is of little account in 

shaping men’s judgments. Regarded as an expression of big business 
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and as an instrument of public service, as a big monopoly and as a 
principal bulwark of freedom, the press is today, as it has been since 
its inception, an object of continuing concern and study. 

This tendency toward the schizoid in thinking about the press is 
illustrated in the letters of Thomas Jefferson. Frank L. Mott* 
summed up the case thus: “Both defenders and critics of the news- 
papers have repeatedly gone to Jefferson for help, and both groups 
have found what they were looking for.” Often quoted is a passage 
from a letter by Jefferson written on January 16, 1787, to Edward 
Carrington: “... were it left to me to decide whether we should have 

„a government without newspapers, or newspapers without a govern- 
ment, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” When 
Jefferson wrote on June 11, 1807, to John Norvell, the tribute was 
transformed in the 20-year span, to disillusionment and name- 
calling, “Nothing,” said Jefferson, “can now be believed which is 
seen in a newspaper. Truth itself becomes suspicious by being put 
into that polluted vehicle.” But the letter to Norvell by no means 
represented Jefferson’s final judgment on newspapers. Writing to 
M. Coray on November 4 1823, a little less than three years before 
his death, Jefferson said that the press is “the best instrument for 
enlightening the mind of man, and improving him as a rational, 
moral, and social being.” 

One caution is imperative. In a very real sense, there is no such 
thing as the press. For the term press implies an integrated and 
homogeneous entity; it implies sameness of philosophical orienta- 
tion, uniformity of content and appeal, and similarity of editorial 
emphasis and publishing organization. None of these implications 
is actually true, except in a measure. For example, most newspapers 
are Republican, but many are Democratic, independent, or minority 
party. Even among Republican or Democratic or other newspapers, 
there exist vast differences in such matters as intensity of political 
or other support or attack and “campaigning” for better schools or 
improved housing or against graft or vice. Many newspapers are 
chain-organized and more are big business even if they are not in 
chain ownership. Yet many are not links in chains and many are 
small big business. There are some 1,750 daily papers in the United 
States and press is a kind of over-all appellation that embraces a 
kind of mythical range around a mythical norm; the term is con- 
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venient shorthand for a medium with great internal differences as 
well as similarities. 

On the other hand, newspapers taken in the aggregate do repre- 
sent a species of opinion power readily distinguishable from other 
forms of communications. The spread between The New York Times 
and the Squeedunk Bugle is enormous, of course. Both, however, 
through news and comment recorded in print, are applications of 
freedom and power in America: the freedom of the press and the 
power of the press, power over public opinion and the power created 
by freedom of public opinion. Like all power, the power of the 
press may be so organized and exercised as to diminish or extend 
freedom for the general population. The discussion that follows is 
essentially an inquiry into the salient existing characteristics of that 
power and the ways in which it can more effectively be organized to 
meet the needs of a free society. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESS 


Publick Occurrences Both Forreign and Domestick, issued in Bos- 
ton by Benjamin Harris on September 25, 1690, was the first news- 
paper to appear in America. A three-page paper, six by nine and 
one-half inches in size, it had a blank fourth page, “doubtless for 
items to be added by hand when Bostonians forwarded their papers 
to friends at a distance.” Although Harris announced that the news- 
paper was to be “furnished once a month (or if any glut of Occur- 
rences happen, oftener),” this first American newspaper was promptly 
suppressed. The Governor and Council declared “that therein is 
contained Reflections of a very high nature.” * 

It was in Boston, also, that the next major venture in newspaper 
publishing took place. On April 24, 1704, John Campbell founded 
the first continuously published American newspaper, the Boston 
News-Letter. The paper, consisting of a single sheet printed on both 
sides, was issued weekly and concerned itself chiefly with English and 
European affairs; it also included brief items about such matters as_ 
the arrival of ships, deaths, and special events like fires, accidents, 
and deaths. 

To Philadelphia went the distinction of giving birth to the first 
daily. Edited and published by Benjamin Towne, The Pennsylvania 
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Evening Post, and Daily Advertiser first appeared on June 17, 1783, 
as a two- and four-page newspaper.® 

These, then, were the formal beginnings of the press in America. 
Up to the 1830's, it was a press that, placing its accent on politics 
and large affairs of commerce and state, was likely to be manipulated 
by political parties and was aimed at the wealthier groups in the 
community. A luxury, the newspaper of the time of the American 
Revolution was “read by the poorer classes only in taverns and 
reading rooms.” ¢ For papers were priced at about six cents each 
and subscriptions at about $8 a year—this at a time when pay rate 
levels were exemplified by the 63 cents a day earnings of weavers in 
Philadelphia.’ Begun as adjuncts to printing plants, political groups, 
and powerful persons, the early dailies were the expression of an 
agrarian society—comparatively feeble and limited in audience. 

When Benjamin Day’s Daily Sun appeared in New York in 1833, 
followed in 1835 by James Gordon Bennett's Morning Herald, the 
ground was laid for a popular press. Sold at a penny, these and other 
papers were aimed at the man in the street. They were written 
dramatically and simply in comparison with their forebears. Crime, 
sex, personal items, and the titillations of daily existence were 
stressed. On the whole, however, “up to the time of the Civil War, it 
was not the independent penny press, but the partisan political press 
that dominated American journalism.” ° 

Nevertheless, as the technological revolution continued and 
reached into every sphere of human endeavor, it transformed the 
character of the press. The telegraph made it possible for newspapers 
to emphasize the reporting of events rather than the publication of 
disquisitions on political, literary, and commercial matters. Steam- 
driven machinery for printing newspapers, first used by the London 
Times in 1814, an event that Charles Beard called “more momen- 
tous than the downfall of Napoleon the following year,” was but 
one of many inventions that mechanized newspaper production and 
distribution. 

But not only physical production processes changed. Technology, 
interacting with American concern for democratic values, brought 
in its wake the need for literate persons to care for and to run the 
machines. Similarly, the availability of education had to be increased 
so as to create an audience and a market competent to appreciate 
and consume technology's wares. Technology made it possible to 
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build, maintain, and expand the great urban centers of the nation, 
which conveniently provided a tremendous potential for facilitating 
increases in newspaper circulation. With expanding circulation, 
there was bound to be augmented advertising, bringing to the news- 
paper vastly added size and power. 

To reach the potential newspaper buyer, the penny press accentu- 
ated items that were readily understandable and universally inter- 
esting. The yellow journalism of the 1890's, exemplified by Joseph 
Pulitzer’s New York World and William Randolph Hearst's New 
York Journal, is the psychological descendant of the penny press. 
What Mott calls “pyrotechnical display” represents the effort to dip 
ever deeper into the barrel of possible purchasers of newspapers. 

Prominent in the continuing industrialization of the country has 
been the trend toward corporate enterprises of tremendous size and 
enormous capitalization. The development of the newspaper industry 
has paralleled the growth of other brands of commercial and 
industrial operations. Tocqueville, describing the America he saw 
in 1831 and 1832, remarked that “nothing is easier than to set up 
a newspaper, as a small number of subscribers suffices to defray the 
expenses.” In 1841, it was possible for Horace Greeley to found the 
New York Tribune with $3,000. Another order of financial expendi- 
ture is found a century later. PM at its death had a deficit of about 
$15,000 a week, and its successor, the New York Star lost $30,000 a 
week. When the Star expired in 1949, its circulation was about 
140,000, a total that is impressive in comparison with the Sun’s 
circulation in June 1835 of 15,000, a figure, according to Day, “far 
surpassing that of any other daily paper in the union, and, with one, 
perhaps two, exceptions in London, in the whole world.” Yet the 
Star’s total daily circulation was not at all impressive by comparison 
with its competitors. The New York Times daily circulation, for 
example, has been in excess of half a million, its Sunday edition 
more than a million. 

What emerges clearly from an over-all view of the development 
of the press is that, like other social institutions, it has taken its 
form, organization, and emphases from the total society of which it 
has been a part. “When the basic forms of social organization change, 
the press also changes . . . [it] mirrors the dominant values constitut- 
ing the power pyramids existent in the social order.” 7 } 

But the newspaper is not as clay, for it is no altogether passive 
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agent shaped by external forces. The press, largely a social conse- 
quent, is also partly a social antecedent. The press is the result of 
what society is, but to a degree, especially as its power burgeons, the 
press is one of the pressures that make society what it is. This is 
particularly true in a democracy where government, potent as it 
may be, remains but one of many vital influences competing for the 
top of the power structure. 

Fundamentally, however, the characteristics of the press are the 
product of the history of the environmental mutations in which the 
press has developed. When the small American population was 
distributed among far-flung rural areas, education was limited to a 
few people, and money was a notably scarce commodity, the news- 
paper was a minor thing. When American society became urbanized, 
literacy was extended to the many who were gathered in great 
metropolitan centers, and inventions were multiplied endlessly, the 
newspaper created by that society assumed a changed aspect and 
role. Originally, the newspaper was geared to and dependent upon 
the special political, financial, and literary interests of the economic, 
social, and political elite. As it became mechanically possible to 
produce more and bigger and newsier papers, and as it became 
financially profitable to sell more papers and to festoon them with 
advertisements, lucrative alike to the publisher and the advertiser, 
more papers were sold. To sell more papers it was necessary to reach 
the common man, and the lengthy analysis gave way to the brief 
report, the stress on the intellectual to the accent on the human. 


FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 


As given in the Canons of Journalism, adopted by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in 1923, “the primary function of 
newspapers is to communicate to the human race what its members 
do, feel, and think.” That is a notable objective; in practice, how- 
ever, a newspaper can only report what some of its members actually 
or allegedly do, feel, and think about some things. 

The interpretation and application of the A.S.N.E. canon give 
rise to three major questions: (1) Is there a valid distinction between 
news and truth? (2) Is it possible for a capitalist press to report news 
informatively? (3) Ought the press to “educate” its readers? Consid- 
eration of these questions follows: 
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News and truth 


It was Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter * who said that, “the 
business of the press... is the promotion of truth regarding public 
matters by furnishing the basis for an understanding of them....” 
But, suggests Walter Lippmann ® 


News and truth are not the same thing and must clearly be distinguished. 
The function of news is to signalize an event, the function of truth is to 
bring to light the hidden facts, to set them into relation with each other, 
and make a picture of reality on which men can act. Only at those points, 
where social conditions take recognizable and measurable shape, do the 
body of truth and the body of news coincide. That is a comparatively small 
part of the whole field of human interest. In this sector, and only in this 
sector, the tests of the news are sufficiently exact to make the charges of 
perversion or suppression more than a partisan judgment. 


Pressure on the newspaper to distinguish thus between news and 
truth comes from a variety of factors: the economy of noting stereo- 
typed materials; the difficulty of finding highly trained journalists; 
limitations of space; the necessity of interesting the reader. In 
consequence, the newspaper publishes “the indisputable fact” and 
seizes “the easy interest.” 

In similar vein, New York Times reporter James Reston *° dif- 
ferentiates between literal truth and essential truth. But he ends 
with a different conclusion: “You’ve got to explain, you can’t report 
the literal truth,” he said. Otherwise news stories “don’t make any 


sense.” 


Plainly specific fact may be both indisputable and meaningless. 
On the other hand, it is clear that there may be dispute even on the 
ostensibly indisputable and that the nature of interest may vary, 
as exemplified in a press-labor relations survey of editors and AFL 
union officials in 42 industrial cities." The finding in this study was 
that newspaper editors were unanimous in their opinion that they 
handled labor stories without editorial slant. However, more than 
half the labor leaders (54 per cent) who read these papers con- 
sidered them biased. 

To print “facts” (even if they are agreed to be factual) is to 
publish nonsense. To fill in background data regularly may be im- 
possible and is certainly risky in making for a possible disappearance 
of circulation. For example, the fact that Congress votes a loan to a 
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particular country is information that has meaning only as the 
information is related to the conditions and argument leading to 
the Congressional action on the loan and on connected economic, 
political, and military matters. Yet the consistent inclusion of such 
data takes much space and lacks the vividness and simplicity of a 
reference to a specific, delimited, concrete event. Not only may the 
reader be alienated because he finds the paper dull and difficult to 
read, but also he may be estranged because he considers the neces- 
sarily interpretive background material biased or otherwise 
objectionable. 

The presses’ resolution of the dilemma is as variable as the press 
itself in accenting diverse selections and arrangements of its printed 
material. To the student at least one important point should emerge. 
A columnist might put it quite unacademically: A newspaper is not 
and cannot be a truthpaper. 


Capitalism and informative news 


The press can afford as much truth “as is compatible with profit- 
making,” remarks Harold Laski.!* The logic for this thesis is given 
by the Trinity Trust publisher of the British Labour Monthly: ™ 
Capitalist monopoly is based upon a profoundly antagonist mode 
of production, that is, the securing of profit or surplus value for the 
individual by the purchase of the labor power of the worker. ‘There- 
fore, capitalist monopoly cannot, without destroying itself, strike 
either at the material or the ideological forms in which the antago- 
nism is expressed. Newspaper editors and publishers, as a result, 
must have a blind spot in their field of vision wherever the interests 
of the exploited majority of society come into conflict with the 
interests of monopoly capital. The press becomes no more than a 
medium through which big business serves its ends by providing its 
readers with insufficient information, incorrect information, OT 
both. 

This is a Marxian interpretation of history applied to the press. 
It is a complicated doctrinal system, adequate analysis of which is 
not within the scope of this volume. In its relations to the press, We 
may make six observations: 

1. The doctrine is pure allegation; supporting evidence is lacking. 

2. The leaders of the "exploited majority” have generally come 
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from the ranks of those who, in the Marxian analysis, should be the 
exploiting minority. “Liberal” newspapers are cases in point. 

3. Contrary to the Marxian expectation of surplus value in which 
workers’ wages must always be hammered down to a subsistence 
level, the real income of workers in America, including those in the 
newspaper field, has steadily increased. 

4. Editors’ and publishers’ views are in large part the product of 
their “material” position; they are also in some indeterminate part 
the consequent of their religion and a host of other factors. 

5. The relatively little opinion research data available do not 
support the rationalistic tie between attitudes and behavior assumed 
in the Marxian theory for newspapermen, as for all other people. 

6. Any newspaper editor or publisher, no matter what his class 
origin or status, has not one, but a number of blind spots. 


Practically, the essence of the contra-Marxian position has been 
that profits in the newspaper industry have been reaped in accord- 
ance with the extent to which the newspaper has done a competent 
job of reporting the news and interesting the reading public. What- 
ever it is that the press should or can do, at least one thing it must 
do-sell its product or it will die. “Our one business,” said E. W. 
Scripps,’ “is to get an audience. Whatever else it is, our newspaper 
must be excessively interesting. ...” In a capitalist society, the issue 
of the degree to which the publication of informative news is com- 
patible with profit-making comes in the long run to the issue of what 
brand of news the reader will support by buying the paper. Whether 
capitalism and informative news are incompatible appears to be a 
matter governed in the final analysis by the newspaper-purchasing 
habits of the general public. In concrete reality, the brands of news 
differ substantially—as do the purchasers. In democratic theory 
ultimate responsibility for the determination of how informative the 
press is to be becomes a function of its audience—the newspaper- 
reading public. 


"Education" and the press 

The continuing articulated Western-democratic assumption has 
been that the central role of the newspaper, as the word itself implies, 
is to convey to the reader the news, and that correlatives of this 
purpose include such matters as entertaining the reader and helping 
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him to acquire informed judgments and to identify acts and situa- 
tions requiring attention and action by the community. The empha- 
sis is on data, rather than conclusion. The news function becomes 
catalytic and attention-riveting. All that remains in question is the 
direction and intensity of the ideas and attitudes, if any, that the 
newspaper reader will acquire. 

The major current alternative is that expressed by the Soviet 
government. The task of the newspaper, as stated by the U.S.S.R., 
is to fight fascism, to lay bare the evils and the fallacies of Nazism, 
to assail the plutocrats and the imperialists and the opponents of 
the common man, and to propagandize for the “correct” political, 
social, and economic point of view. The job of the press, in this 
view, is the education of its readers so that they will read about and 
oppose what they ought to read about and oppose, and so that they 
will learn the virtues and the strengths of the “proper” things. 

There is a seventeenth century alternative that appears to bear 
close resemblance, in terms of rationale, to that expressed by the 
Soviets. “Surveyor of the Presses” in England in the seventeenth 
century, Roger L’Estrange took the position that “A Public Mer- 
cury makes the multitude too familiar with the notions and counsels 
of their superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, and gives them not 
only an itch but a kind of colourable right and license to be meddling 
with the government.” 15 

In both the L’Estrange and Soviet instances, the objection seems 
to be to the let-the-reader-make-up-his-own-mind approach. The 
L’Estrange remedial tactic was rigid control and even extirpation, 
to create an ideological nothingness. The therapy of the Communist 
editor is to cultivate the right ideological crop of acceptable ideas 
and attitudes. In the case of the one, the goal is a vacuum; in the 
other, the creation of a single, particularized orientation. Neither 
gives the reader data so that he may develop his own conclusions. 
Neither takes the position of John Milton in his classic rhetorical 
question on the fundamentals of democratic doctrine: 

And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously...by licensing and pro- 


hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple, and who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and open encounter? 


The Communist response to the Milton thesis is that the oppo- 
nents of Truth do not engage in a free and open encounter, so that 
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Truth’s supporters must make sure the Falsehood does not win. The 
way to make sure is to nurture the reader on the right dogma and to 
strive incessantly to nullify fascist and capitalist doctrines. 

The “don’t indoctrinate the reader” proponents have answered: 
the opinion encounter in America is as nearly free and open as any 
industrialized society has ever seen; the difficulties in determining 
and promoting the proper indoctrination are infinite and manifest. 
To “educate” the reader is to remove the essence of democracy. 

The function of the press? Paralleling the A.S.N.E. canon is the 
idea set forth by former newspaper editor James R. Wiggins: *° 
“The News—what happens and what men think, do, and feel about 
it—that is the first concern of the press.” 


"WEAKNESSES" OF THE PRESS 


In considering newspapers and their activities, attention has been 
focused on failings. The editor and the publisher are prone to 
lament the commentators’ insistence on pointing out flaws and 
ignoring strengths. The American Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, for example, in its summary report devotes only a few lines to 
elucidating press virtues; almost the whole document is taken up 
with analysis of what the press does not do, what it does badly, 
what it ought to do, to be and how to get it to do its job. This kind 
of stress is reminiscent of the editor's own answer to the charge that 
nastiness is far more likely to make headlines than sweetness and 
light: one is news; the other is not. So with newspapers; their defects 
cry out for examination and action; their merits are taken for 
granted. And, it may be argued, emphasis on negative aspects is 
desirable, for it is, in the end, constructive, like all rational discus- 
sion. The spotlight of criticism helps to control the behavior of the 
press and to remedy its infirmities. 

Identification and discussion of the shortcomings of newspapers 
demand first that the grounds of complaint be classified. To facilitate 
presentation and understanding of the basic ideas, the major criti- 
cisms of the press are categorized here under five heads: 


1. The press is often inaccurate and sensational; it emphasizes the 
trivial at the cost of the significant, the atypical in place of the 
representative and normal; it emphasizes the negative aspects of 
society and the “blood and thunder” of current events. 
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2. The press omits significant materials and details and tends to 
present only a single side of multisided issues. 

3- Monopolistic control of the press exists; newspapers have fre- 
quently become merely another organ of big business. 

4. The press is all too often responsive to the special demands and 
needs of powerful pressure groups, particularly advertisers. 

5. Newspaper personnel is, in many cases, badly recruited and 
inadequately trained and compensated. 


It is the organization and tactics of the press that furnish the 
unifying pattern of these allegations. Documentation typically takes 
the form of reference to the general, nonparticularized experience 
of the reader or observer, and of the apparently-reasonable-in-and- 
of-itself-ness of the charge. Often, too, the citation of specific instances 
is taken as proof; not infrequently, also, assertion is wholly un- 
supported. In his foreword to the report of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, for example, Robert Hutchins "7 says: 


The Commission did not conduct elaborate ‘research.’...* In full ses- 
sion or in committee the Commission has heard testimony from 58 men 
and women connected with the press. The staff has recorded interviews 
with more than 225 members of the industries, government, and private 
agencies concerned with the press. The Commission held 17 two-day or 
three-day meetings and studied 176 documents prepared by its members 
or the staff, 


What the Commission did not do and what is done with the utmost 
infrequency is to point up charges with the marshalling of detailed 
and systematized evidence. By and large, comprehensive studies are 
lacking to measure the magnitude and frequency with which 
charges against the press are valid. 

It stands to reason that all or almost all of the charges are true of 
some papers, that some indeterminate number of the charges fit 
the cases of some indeterminate number of papers, and that none 
or almost none of the charges are accurately descriptive of one or 
more newspapers. It is helpful, nevertheless, to look at the substance 
of the so-called defects, even though we possess less than complete 
information about their intensity and incidence. The assumption is 
that partial information is better than none in furthering under- 
standing of the role and organization of the press. 


* Some first-rate publications not involving “elaborate” research were, never- 
theless, issued by the Commission. 
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Triviality and sensationalism 


Woodrow Wilson *8 referred to the newspapers’ pursuit of trivia 
and sensation when he declined to resume regular press conferences 
because they were “a waste of time.” He added: 


I came to Washington with the idea that close and cordial relations 
with the press would prove of the greatest aid. I prepared for the con- 
ferences as carefully as for any lecture, and talked freely and fully on all 
large questions of the moment. Some men of brilliant ability were in the 
group, but I soon discovered that the interest of the majority was in the 
personal and trivial rather than in principles and policies. 


In a 1922 formulation, Walter Lippmann * indicated: 


... Most papers have to go outside the field of general news. They go to 
the dazzling levels of society, to scandal and crime, to sports, pictures, 
actresses, advice to the lovelorn, high-school notes, women's pages, buyers’ 
pages, cooking recipes, chess, whist, gardening, comic strips, thundering 
partisanship. . . . 


A 1947 editorial of the trade paper Editor & Publisher abbreviates 
the list and substitutes “few” for “most”: “...when a nice juicy 
murder comes along complete with a nude blonde, sex implications, 
or the old gangland angle, [there] are still a few [newspapers] who 
can’t remember to act their age.” 

The Philadelphia Bulletin editor, Melville F. Ferguson, stated 
that what is called “sensational” is the news that will be read. 

This Crazep Kitter Stays Six newspaper orientation reaches out, 
says the critics, not only to domestic stories but also to foreign news. 
“Should I have the power to order it,” declared Belgian political 
leader Paul-Henri Spaak,?° “I would ban any headlines ...on inter- 
national affairs bigger than one-half inch.” Newspapers, M. Spaak 
complained, treat such matters “like crime and other sensational 
affairs.” Newsworthiness is interpreted as that which is exotic, as 
drama adorned with mounting tension and clashing personalities. 

Thus it was that Latin American editors protested in 1947 that 
honest elections and the personality, culture, and economy of their 
countries were given inadequate coverage in North American news- 
papers. Asked for his reaction to the alleged sensationalism in 
Latin American news, Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Times said, “Only the news of upheaval in Latin-America is hos- 
pitably received in United States news columns.” He added that the 
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attitude of United States papers is “showing some improvement.” 
Reversing the direction of the charge, editor Robert C. Notson of 
the Portland Oregonian pointed out that most of what South Amer- 
ica is getting about this country is “news of gangsterism, scandal 
lynchings, and money grabbing.” 

From the American point of view, at least part of the reason for 
our neglect of Latin American news is the result of lack of news- 
paper space. Some 15,000 words, or enough to more than fill two 
standard-sized newspaper pages, reach the United States by radio, 
cable, and mail from Latin America every day. 

The newspaper editor might hold, too, that the headline, a 
product of the popular press, although sometimes dynamite-laden 
without warrant, saves time and space for the newspaperman and 
is an economical direction-finder and even information-provider to 
the harried, hurried reader as well as a circulation-builder and 
interest-stimulater. The fair charge would seem to be not against 
headlines, but against A Battles B headlines where the news story 
covers a mild exchange of polite speeches or otherwise fails utterly 
to support the significance of the headline. 

Deserving of research exploration is the hypothesis that head- 
lines are both eye-catching and information-stopping: 

Many readers feel at first some inclination to peruse a paragraph 
announced by an interesting headline, but before they can carry it out, 
their attention has been caught by another bold title, and after that by 


a third, and so on, until they believe they know all the news which the 
paper contains and are not inclined to spend time on the actual reading.** 


An example of one brand of sensationalism in operation has been 
given by journalist A. J. Liebling. The New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare, in process of being investigated by the State ad- 
ministration, was accused of maintaining on relief some persons 
able to support themselves without public contributions. One relief 
client was found to possess a mink coat that later investigation re- 
vealed to be old and worth very little. The coat had been purchased 
by the woman long before she was placed on the relief rolls. But the 
initial revelation of what appeared to be a succulent set of circum- 
stances led to a press field day in which the “Lady in Mink” received 
considerable lurid publicity. 

Another case illustration, in the author's experience, concerned 
the Daily Worker. During the 1930's the Censor at Sing Sing Prison 
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placed a magazine on the proscribed list. This action agitated the 
Daily Worker, which sent a reporter to the prison to interview the 
Sing Sing Officials. In the absence of the Censor, the prison psy- 
chiatrist Dr. Amos T. Baker, acted as representative of the institu- 
tion. The author was present at the interview, which consisted 
chiefly of reportorial fulmination. At one point, the Daily Worker 
emissary muttered something unintelligible, the only words emerg- 
ing clearly to the writer being, “Mooney and Billings.” Dr. Baker, 
not hearing the names, asked the reporter to repeat his statement. 
Out of this interchange, the Daily Worker contrived a news story: 
“Sing Sing Psychiatrist Never Heard of Mooney and Billings.” 
Newspaper stories of the return from jail of Boston’s former 
Mayor Curley typify stress on news as personalized drama: ** 


The Globe story, which filled two columns, contained such phrases as 
“tumultuous hero's reception,” “the din of cowbells and horns and shouts 
of encouragement from his friends” and “pressing crowds.” While the 
word conviction was mentioned, nowhere in the story was there any 
explanation of the nature of the conviction. The Herald story, little 
better, offered these choice paragraphs: 

“God bless you, Governor,” cried a woman. “We don’t care what Wash- 
ington thinks.” 

“America loves you,” yelled another. 

“Three cheers for James Michael Curley, the greatest man alive today,” 
quavered an oldster, and the crowd obliged thunderously. 

Neither paper showed any of the usual news enterprise to determine 
how the crowd came to be at the station, what part of it was the usual 
rush hour congregation, who had organized the demonstration, whether 
Curley’s well wishers happened to include his office holders and hangers- 
on. 


That the press is often trivial and sensational seems to be clear. 
The extent and impact of these characteristics remain matters for 
content and effects analysis. 


Inaccuracies, omissions, and perversions 


Closely allied to the charges of trivia-centering and sensation- 
shouting is the assertion that the press sometimes fabricates and 
often distorts either positively by presentation of erroneous subject 
matter or negatively by omission of significant aspects of what ought 
to go into the informative news report. 

Emphasizing as it does the datum of the moment, discontinuity 
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is a prime newspaper characteristic. What the reader gets is a series 
of irregular and sporadic installments sometimes with less, some- 
times with more detail, issued separately as self-sufficient units but 
actually largely unintelligible because ties to prior illuminating 
incidents and data are lacking. This piecemeal feature? has been 
called “the gravest aspect of modern daily journalism,” the point 
being that “any person specially interested in a given subject cannot 
keep himself informed about it through the daily Press; that so far 
as the Press is concerned he is not allowed to attend to any one sub- 
ject with the consistency necessary to the foundation of opinion.” 
Chicanery is much less nearly an obvious newspaper trait. Never- 
theless Herbert Brucker, of the Hartford Courant, has noted: 


Seemingly deliberate lapses from honesty in even our greatest journals, 
as when on page 17 of the late city edition of the New York Times of 
November 21, 1938, there appeared an advertisement of George Seldes’ 
“Lords of the Press.” In fine print toward the bottom of the ad there was 
a partial table of contents, one fragment of which read, “Treason in the 
Press.” Yet in the book itself this item reads “Treason in the Times.” The 
copy for the advertisement must have mentioned the Times, and someone 
on the Times must have changed it deliberately. 


George Seldes has published in a periodical called Jn Fact frequent 
detailed allegations of how one or another newspaper has violated 
elementary principles of ethical journalism. Among the cases he 
cites is one describing how the New York Herald-Tribune neglected 
to mention the fact that workers in five cities were striking against 
the National Biscuit Company for breaking its contract with the 
union, Seldes explains the omission by the statement that the owner 
of the Herald-Tribune had a large investment in the National Bis- 
cuit Company, although the outside observer may wonder about 
such matters as the extent to which this newspaper includes strike 
news in instances where it has no financial involvement and what 
the competing news might have been during the period of Seldes’ 
inquiry. 

The inaccuracies, omissions, and other instances of deficiencies 
that have been cited are instances and no more. The precise extent 
to which these examples are or are not typical of one or another 
section of the press is unknown. Adequate quantitative research 
analyses are lacking. In what Brucker calls “the only systematic, 
objective study of newspaper accuracy,” Mitchell V. Charnley,?* of 
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the University of Minnesota, sent 1000 news story clippings to the 
people and organizations constituting the source of the news. Res- 
pondents were asked to comment on accuracy. Of the 591 clippings 
returned, 54 per cent were stated to be wholly accurate. This experi- 
ment is by no means conclusive, yet it does suggest clearly that the 
illustrations of press weaknesses cited are not rare exceptions. 

Proof by selected instances is, to be sure, unimpressive documenta- 
tion for the thoroughgoing conclusion of press ineptitude or venal- 
ity or both. But the student of public affairs may, nevertheless, be 
concerned by reports such as that of the Newspaper Guild ** in con- 
nection with its strike against David Stern's Record in 1946. Other 
Philadelphia papers, claimed the Guild, published full-page adver- 
tisements by Stern giving his side of the story. At the same time, the 
Philadelphia newspapers refused to publish advertisements sub- 
mitted by the striking Guild members. A parallel incident is cited 
in a study 2° of the 1945 mayoralty election in Detroit. There, news- 
papers published advertisements for one political party while refus- 
ing the advertising copy of the opposition party. 


Concentration in the press 


7 
Three aspects of press concentration are discussed here: (1) its 
extent; (2) its reason for being; (3) its effects. 


Extent of concentration 


Journalism professor Raymond B. Nixon °° has done the outstand- 
ing study on the extent to which such conditions as concentration 
and absenteeism exist in the organization of the press. Publishing 
his data on dailies in 1945, he found that “daily news competition, 
certainly in the full economic meaning of the word, has been elimi- 
nated from all but 117 cities. Ten entire states now have no local 
competition whatever.” Of the total daily circulation, 40.2 per cent 
is noncompetitive; in g1.6 per cent of the cities in which dailies are 
published, publication conditions are noncompetitive. 

This trend toward the one-publisher community is no new phe- 
nomenon in America. Paul Neurath * found the trend for dailies 
to be observable from about 1890. Weekly newspapers seem, on the 
basis of the fragmentary information available, to exhibit a trend 
generally similar to that of dailies. 

It must be observed, as Nixon says, that the procedure of labeling 
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a situation as “competitive” where two or more newspapers exist 
results in an estimate that approaches a maximum rather than a 
minimum approximation of the actual state of affairs. The possi- 
bility is present that “understandings” between theoretically rival 
newspapers may blunt the edge of presumed competition in varying 
degrees and in various places. 

What is known is that the total of 1,744 daily newspapers on 
December 31, 1944, was the lowest since 1891 and marked a con- 
tinuing slump from the peak of 2,600 reached in 1909. 

Writing in 1948,°? Nixon gave the number of dailies at the end 
of 1947 as 1,770, a gain of 26 over the 1944 figure. However, this 
small net increase does not appear to signalize a reversal of the trend 
toward the elimination of competition. Of the newspapers estab- 
lished in 1945, 1946, and 1947, most were in towns of less than 10,000 
population, previously served by weeklies. Only 28 papers were be- 
gun in cities where dailies already existed. Of these 28, more than 
half (15) have already ceased publication. Nixon’s conclusion is that 
the trend continues toward fewer papers in the large cities. Only in 
smaller cities do new dailies tend to appear and to manage to sur- 
vive under noncompetitive conditions. 

Absentee-owned newspapers, that is newspapers whose ultimate 
ownership or control lies outside the city of publication, came to 
297, or 17 per cent of the English-language dailies of general cir- 
culation, as of March 1, 1945. Absentee-owned newspaper circula- 
tion was 27.7 per cent of total newspaper circulation. 

Dailies included in newspaper chains numbered 370, or 21.2 per 
cent of all dailies then in existence. Chain daily circulation at that 
time amounted to 53.8 per cent of the total circulation. A decade 
previously, chain daily circulation was found to be 52.4 per cent of 
the total. As to the proportion of chain circulation to total circula- 
tion, there appears to be little variation during this period. The 
magazine situation is roughly similar, in indicating decreased com- 
petition. “Thirty years ago there were nearly two dozen major 
women’s magazines and a group of six large magazines... Now the 
six largest in a reduced field have nearly nine-tenths of the total 
circulation.” *# 

The American newspaper concentration situation resembles gen- 
erally that in Britain.** Between 1921 and 1948 the total number of 
general daily and Sunday newspapers in Great Britain fell by 24-2 
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per cent. Britain is a comparatively small and densely populated 
island, making understandable the fact that 76 per cent of the total 
daily paper circulation in 1948, was under the ownership of five 
newspaper chains. Of the total of 66 towns publishing provincial 
dailies, 46 had one daily and 12 had two or three dailies under one 
ownership. Provincial daily monopoly in Britain, then, comes to 58 
out of 66 or some 88 per cent of the towns; one-daily-newspaper 
towns come to about 70 per cent. However, the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Press points out, the degree of competition to 
which the monopoly daily is subject is only partially given by these 
data. National dailies and provincial dailies published elsewhere 
also circulate in monopoly areas. The Royal Commission estimated 
that 38 of the 58 monopoly towns meet competition both from na- 
tional and provincial dailies. All had competition from national 
newspapers. Of 20 monopoly towns with no incoming provincial 
daily, eight had independent local weeklies. 

In America, too, residents of a one-newspaper town have alter- 
natives to the local paper—they may take newspapers from other 
places and they may tune in on the radio. In fact, according to an 
investigation of 80 one-paper communities by Lazarsfeld,** there is 
a circulation of about 40 out-of-town papers for 100 home-town 
papers. 

When people in a one-paper place turn on their radio, they do 
Not necessarily find a competitive outlet. Approximately one-third 
of all the commercial radio stations in the United States have some 
degree of newspaper affiliation, ranging from outright ownership to 
small stock interest.** Lazarsfeld * cites the figure of 25 per cent of 
all radio stations as being majority-owned by newspaper interests 
and another six per cent with minority ownership by newspapers. 

In the case of FM stations, newspaper affiliation is 35 per cent, 
243 of the 687 commercial FM stations being owned outright or in 
part by newspapers.** 

Correlated with the expansion and growth of some individual 
hewspapers and combinations of papers has been the tremendous 
growth in organizations that serve the press. 

Kent Cooper, executive director of the Associated Press, reports 
that in 1948, AP news coverage was “consistently dominant.” In that 
year AP served 1,708 newspapers and 940 radio stations in the 
United States, and throughout the world, 4,274 radio stations, news- 
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papers, and other publications. Just as there exist “dominant” news 
gathering services like AP, so there are great organizations that pro- 
vide newspapers with columns, editorials, and other matter. None 
of these organizations is, however, alone in furnishing materials to 
newspapers. Thus, important competitors and supplements to AP 
are UP (United Press) and INS (International News Service). 
Many large papers carry both AP and UP items; a few have their 
own correspondents stationed abroad. 

After examining the figures on press concentration in Britain,” 
the Royal Commission’s conclusion was that there is nothing 
amounting to a financial or opinion monopoly but conceded that 
there was considerable concentration of press power. A related con- 
clusion appears to hold for the United States. We have no press 
monopoly but we do have a situation, substantially, in which more 
newspapers are owned by fewer people, competition between news- 
„papers is diminished, and fewer aggregations of press capital become 
more nearly dominant. 


Reasons for press concentration 


Whatever the nature of any economic, social, or political system, 
the ever present tendency is for power to pile up in the laps of a 
few persons. The law is growth or death. In America, the continuing 
tendency of business has been to become bigger, and the country is 
familiar with tremendous agglomerations of capital in the other 
areas of commerce and industry. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee*® revealed that 

before the war one company controlled 100 per cent of the country’s 
aluminum output; three companies, 85 per cent of automobile out- 
put; two companies, 47 per cent of the beef products; three com- 
panies, go per cent of the tin can production; two companies, 95 
per cent of the plate glass produced. Comparable figures have been 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission.** At the end of 1947: 
almost half of the United States net capital assets were controlled by 
113 companies. In each of thirteen industries, more than 6o per cent 
of all manufacturing facilities were owned by three or fewer com- 
panies. 

The concentration of capital is a well-known phenomenon in 
America. After all, the costs of running businesses, including pub- 
lishing newspapers, are very considerable and require a large amount 
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of money. The Nieman fellows,*? declaring that a paper in a small 
city of 30,000 may cost more than $1,000,000, quote publishers’ 
estimates that it takes five to ten million dollars to establish a new 
metropolitan newspaper. 

This big money leads to concentration of ownership. Conceding 
this fact, Lawrence K. Miller,** editor of the Berkshire Evening 
Eagle (Mass.), contends that the reading public is almost as much 
to blame for the tendency toward newspaper monopolies as are 
technology and the big profit motive: 


Time was when people were satisfied with just the news and the editor's 
opinion about it. Now they want to be entertained. Along with the basic 
commodity of news, they want an interpretation of the news, comics, 
Hollywood gossip, highly pictorialized sheets, cheesecake, etc, All those 
items mean heavy investment which doesn’t give the little fellow much 
of a chance to survive. 


The newspaper need, as expressed by Nelson P. Poynter, is to “adapt 
itself or die.” 

It has been remarked that a man could even now issue a daily 
newspaper in New York City on small capital if he would pattern 
the paper after The Sun of 1833, making it a four-page one cent 
sheet. But the news, if Day's news gathering methods were used, 
would necessarily be stale, “the features would smell of the paste 
pot,” 4+ and readers would be few indeed. 

It remains possible, of course, that technological advances may 
lead to the development of cheap devices for the production and 
distribution of newspapers and so change drastically the financing 
of journalistic enterprises. One commentator*® indicates that “we 
may very well be entering a period in which there will be again a 
proliferation of newspapers, and ownership factors will recede in 
importance,” Another * imagines it to be possible that we will even- 
tually have “facsimile reproduction of a large metropolitan paper 
sent over the ether with copies arriving simultaneously on all the 
breakfast tables in the land. This would probably eliminate the 
need for having more than two or three papers, as far as distribution 
Is concerned. ...” 

Still, looking into the journalistic future is not yet an exact science. 
In the past, it has been chiefly the impact of changing technology 
and the concomitant need for large finance capital that have led 
to concentration in the press. 
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Effects of concentration 


The precise significance of concentration of press ownership has 
been a matter for considerable disagreement. Responding to a ques- 
tionnaire inquiry by the Royal Commission on the Press, British 
publishers expressed this general attitude: combinations of news- 
papers improve the quality of news because large organizations are 
better able to resist pressures, to hire and retain good talent, and 
to establish and administer facilities for extensive collection and 
checking of news. To the publishers who perceived dangers in the 
concentration of ownership, the issue was interpreted largely in 
terms of the adventitious factor of the character of the newspaper 
owner. If the owner is honest and conscientious and able, his news- 
papers will conform to the British tradition. If he is not, then they 
will not. A labor view was that the identity of the individual owner 
was not decisive; the vital point was that he would necessarily be a 
representative of the capitalist class and that inevitably his judg- 
ments would be stamped onto the newspapers that he controlled. 

One type of American view is illustrated by that of lawyer and 
writer Morris Ernst: 47 

A shrinkage in numbers of newspapers in any city or town results in a 
lopsided life for the readers....Concentration of power in newspaper 
circulation, if nationwide, is totalitarian—no matter who the publisher 


may be. Partial or full monopolies of the press even in small areas produce 
totalitarian ways of life. 


Ernst *8 asks a series of rhetorical questions: “How easy is it, for 
example, to press for local reforms in a town where the only paper 
supports the local administration? How do you elect a mayor, a new 
school board, or debate the problem of parks and playgrounds?” 

The “basic article of faith” stated by Ernst *° is “that the full de- 
velopment of man requires innumerable avenues of access to his 
mind.” As stated by Justice Holmes, the core assumption is that “the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted | 
in the open market of competition.” Democracy is itself a form of 
government in which the rulers are ultimately responsible to the 
majority of the people. For that responsibility to be effectuated 
adequately, it is vital that there be available to the people satis- 
factory avenues of fact and opinion that the individual may utilize 
in helping him form his judgments and values. 
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Lee °° has referred to the “creeping monopoly” of the channels of 
communication, calls talk of the monopoly’s benevolence “ration- 
alizations,” and says that the restricting consequences of the monop- 
olistic tendency are exaggerated even more by the fact that control 
is falling into the hands of “people with an ever higher degree of 
agreement on significant issues.” 

To these assertions, varying answers have been given. Nixon *? 
has pointed out that “most of the suspensions and mergers represent 
the elimination of a weak paper by a strong paper, and that the 
survivor in nearly every instance has been made stronger by its 
inheritance of a non-competitive field.” Similarly, says Nixon, com- 
binations of two or more dailies continuing publication under a 
single publisher are stronger than the original papers. Another de- 
fense that has been advanced for the elimination of competition 
states that a weaker paper often resorts to most unacceptable prac- 
tices in order to sell advertising and increase its circulation. 

Of interest is the particular effort made in recent newspaper con- 
solidations to have the papers retain separate identity and preserve 
their independence. Don Anderson,®? publisher of the Wisconsin 
State Journal explained the consolidation proceeding when the 
Journal and the Capital Times, both Madison papers, were united 
in one publishing company in November 1948: “Each of the Madison 
papers will be independent of the other in news and editorial policy. 
Each paper will be edited and be under the direction of those who 
controlled the function previous to the consolidation. ...” The 
agreement was to have the Journal become a morning newspaper 
and the Capital Times an evening paper. 

Further, because syndicates and other large-scale organizations 
are able to offer at comparatively low rates columns and other fea- 
tures by noteworthy writers and artists, the relatively small news- 
paper is able to give to its readers some of the subject matter that 
otherwise would have been available only in the wealthiest and 
most powerful papers. What is more, features and columns may help 
to broaden and round out the newspaper ideologically. According to 
one statistical study,®* for example, one-third of the columnists 
carried in pro-Dewey papers in 1944 were pro-Roosevelt and about 
the same fraction were for Dewey in Democratic papers. A striking 
example of the simultaneous presentation in a single paper of oppos- 
ing columnists’ content was the featuring of Westbrook Pegler and 
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Eleanor Roosevelt by the old World-Telegram on the same page in 
the same column. 

Quite possibly, the effect, up to the present time, of having fewer 
newspapers has been, largely, to have improved newspapers. Yet this 
argument does not wholly join the issue. The concern of those in 
the Ernst school is not that the evils of monopoly have already sub- 
verted the press, but that the tendency is in that direction. John 
Stuart Mill’s statement is to the point: “Even a benevolent des- 
potism is bad.” 

Two studies exemplify the research to ascertain what takes place 
in one- and two-newspaper towns. Fortune ** studied Paducah, Ky., 
a town of 40,000 with a single newspaper, the Sun-Democrat, circula- 
tion 11,000; the finding was that the one-newspaper situation is the 
outcome of purely economic reasons. Plenty of outside literature— 
newspapers, magazines, and books—as well as radio programs are 
available to the residents of Paducah. The gist of the article is sum- 
med up in Fortume’s subheadline: “The Paducah Sun-Democrat has 
a monopoly on Paducah’s front porches but not on the minds of 
its readers.” But the article reports also that the paper's publisher 
believes that “a competing newspaper would improve the Sun- 
Democrat and the readers would benefit.” 

Another study*® gives its conclusions in a vivid title: “Rivals in 
Conformity: A Study of Two Competing Dailies.” Stanley K. Big- 
man introduces his analysis with the comment, “That mere numbers 
provide no assurance of variety should have been evident from 
Fascist Rome's eight dailies. .. .” 

The Bigman report is concerned with Pottsville, Pa., whose two 
papers are the Republican (ABC circulation about 18,000; AP; 
Independent Republican) and the Journal (publisher's stated cir- 
culation about 10,000; UP; Independent Republican) . Cautioning 
the reader about generalizations from the Pottsville data, Bigman 
set out to determine the extent and the importance of observable 
differences between the two papers by making a twofold analysis in 
which qualitative and quantitative data were collected. The results 
of the research justify the article's title: 


The differences observed were trivial. The findings of the quantitative 
analysis embodied in numerous tables and charts, are monotonous in 
their sameness. Comparisons of the proportions of space in the two papers 
devoted to advertising, news, editorials, features, etc, revealed strong 
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similarity. Analysis of the proportions of news of city, country, state, 
national, and international origins, respectively, in the Journal and the 
Republican showed slight differences. A detailed breakdown of the subject 
of news items offered no evidence of dissimilarity. 

The qualitative results were generally similar. A large proportion of 
news stories of the two papers, when juxtaposed for comparison of their 
contents, were found to be verbatim twins after a sometimes rewritten 
first paragraph. 


In his article, Bigman had quoted a Pottsville editor as saying 
that one of the best reasons for the existence of two papers lay in 
“the feeling of security they gave to the readers.” In a two-paper 
community, the reader “would have more confidence that no news 
was being suppressed or distorted to benefit one of the publishers, 
or one of his friends.” Labeling this a “somewhat wistful hope,” 
Bigman points out that it is “far from that conflict in the market 
place of ideas which Ernst envisions.” 

A very different interpretation may be admissible here. Perhaps 
one paper is better than two papers that do not compete. It may be, 
as the Pottsville editor maintains, that two papers give the reader a 
feeling of security. But, if this feeling is unjustified because the two 
papers are ideational near-twins, it is conceivable that a one-paper 
situation removes that feeling of security both on the part of the 
reader and, importantly, on the part of the papers themselves. By 
making the reader adopt a more questioning attitude and by expos- 
ing the publisher to the skepticism of the reader, it may be that in 
the end one paper in a single community will be more accurate and 
express more varied views than would be the case if there were 
two papers in that particular locality. This, of course, is an argu- 
ment that may have greater logical than psychological ground in 
application to readers. Propaganda is more likely to be effective 
in the presence of nonconflicting ideas. The possibility remains, 
however, that the publisher may be restrained by what he conceives 
to be guarded readership in a one-paper community. Additional re- 
search on this point would be illuminating. 

A related problem that has received some research attention is 
whether what is broadcast from newspaper-affiliated radio stations 
differs from the broadcasts of unaffiliated stations. At the request of 
the publishers’ Newspaper-Radio Committee, Columbia University’s 
Office of Radio Research (subsequently expanded to the Bureau of 
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Applied Social Research) compared the output of 50 newspaper- 
owned stations with that of 50 stations not newspaper-owned.** ‘The 
two samples of stations were matched for such characteristics as 
geographical region and size of town in which the stations were 
located, the power of the stations, their network affiliation, and 
privilege of limited or unlimited time on the air. Only negligible 
differences were found in the kind and distribution of materials 
broadcast by newspaper-owned stations.and by stations not so owned. 
So far as the available research goes, radio station performance seems 
not to be influenced by the presence or absence of newspaper owner- 
ship. 

Still another phase of concentration in the press is the fact that 
newspapers are served by a relatively small number of news and 
feature gathering and distributing agencies. In one sense, a paper's 
coverage is thus expanded. But there also results a considerable 
tendency toward a certain sameness, a tendency for local papers to 
lose their local qualities. Editor & Publisher,57 declaring that one 
of its pet hates is the canned editorial, reports that when the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press released its study, Time hired a 
newspaper clipping bureau to gather editorial comment. Out of 99 
editorials clipped from 830 papers, 31 were the same, word for word. 

The upshot of the data on press concentration is not easily given 
when the student takes a multisided view of the available informa- 
tion. It is plain that press inadequacies resulting from concentration 
are great and many; it is equally clear, however, that concentration 
is not monopoly, although it may become so, and that the goods 
flowing from huge blocks of press capital are likewise vast and nu- 
merous. Value judgments must be tentative and must bristle with 
“but” and “nevertheless” and “maybe” qualifications. 


Domination by special groups: advertisers 


The charge is that the press is all too sensitive to the pressures of 
powerful groups in the community. “Truth” is perverted to avoid 
the losses that might be occasioned by alienating religious, racial, 
or other important identifiable combinations of persons. Most com- 
mon is the apprehension that the newspaper is the creature of the 
advertiser. 

Newspapers need advertising revenue in order to continue publi- 


cation. Editor & Publisher ** cites the remark that “a decrease of 
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only 15% in advertising volume would put many newspapers 
in the red.” According to a newspaper cost study °° conducted by 
the State University of Iowa Bureau of Newspaper Service, the 
proportion of 1947 income from advertising of 41 representative 
Iowa weeklies and daily newspapers under 5,000 circulation was, 
for weeklies and dailies alike, 62 per cent. The controller °° of The 
Wall Street Journal said late in 1948: “Some newspapers feel ad- 
vertising revenues should always have a 2 to 1 ratio over circula- 
tion revenue, others are successful on different formulas.” Referring 
to the comparative rigidity of the fiscal framework in which news- 
papers operate, the controller added that it all simmers down to the 
fact that a 10 per cent increase in labor costs “puts an immediate 
dent in our operating revenue that requires months of selling effort 
to recoup, due to the revenue straitjacket in which newspapers are 
clothed.” No newspaper in America has ever been able to survive 
without advertising. 

The dependence of the newspaper on income from advertising is 
not a new phenomenon in American life. Lee 61 cites two cases that 
“typify, with few exceptions, the experiences of American pub- 
lishers.” “Benjamin Towne’s pioneer daily of 1783-84 failed largely 
for want of advertisers. Dunlap and Claypoole’s Packet became a 
daily in 1784 largely because increases in paid insertions warranted 
expansion. Its first daily number devoted ten of its sixteen columns 
to advertisements. It survived.” A half-century later, the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger announced upon its establishment: “Our 
advertising is our revenue, and in a paper, involving so many ex- 
penses as a penny paper, and especially our own, the only source of 
revenue.” 

The problem for discussion is whether the advertiser’s threat to 
an impartial and accurate press is sufficient to outweigh whatever 
virtues may inhere in advertising-supported newspapers. As stated 
by Arthur Hays Sulzberger,"* The New York Times publisher: 


Too seldom indeed is there comprehension of the fact that the frank, 
open and above-board sale of a marketable commodity—white space on 
newsprint pages—is to be preferred above any alternative system for sus- 
taining the costly enterprise of gathering and printing the news. 

A press that is so sustained is less to be suspected of venality or cor- 
ruption than a press which has no visible means of support—one that 
pretends to have a freedom from necessities of revenue, only to conceal the 
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real sources of its income. The American people know from whence comes 
the principal revenue that sustains its press, and their own judgment can 
tell them when any given newspaper subordinates its policies to the dicta- 
tion of its advertisers. 


The implicit question is clear: Is not any alternative worse than 
papers supported by advertising—whether the option be support by 
political parties, government, or special pressure groups in the com- 
munity? Slicing this question in two, we may ask: To what extent do 
advertisers control the news and editorial policies of the press? Can 
and should the power of the advertiser be diminished and his role 
altered? To this pair of queries, the answers have been many and 
the evidence not always conclusive or persuasive. 

Take the first issue: the amount and nature of business and in- 
dustrial control of the newspaper by means of withholding adver- 
tising or making available sizable sums as a not very indirect species 
of bribe. One answer is given by Laski °*: “There is an effective sense, 
indeed, in which most American newspapers are nothing so much as 
the collective organ of the great pressure groups which exercise their 
power by giving or withholding their advertisements.” 

Typical of a second position is the remark of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star advertising director,** in a speech to the Cincinnati 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: “Advertising, often said to influence 
the handling of news copy, is actually the one thing that enables a 
paper to be free of groups of individuals.” 

To determine at least tentatively whether advertisers manipulate 
newspapers, it is instructive to look initially at the logic of the prob- 
lem. The question is: How can one possibly know the extent to 
which the men who control advertising also control the newspapers? 
What evidence or reasoning is possible to enable us to appraise 
the impact of the advertiser on the editor? 

We take, then, a tentative hypothesis: advertisers dominate news- 
rooms. We could know this to be true if we were so informed by 
the advertiser, the newspaper publisher or editor, or both. Confes- 
sion to sin is, on the face of it, strong if not wholly conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence of the sin. But there are few such substantiat- 
ing data. Neither the business man nor the newspaper owner is 
likely to acknowledge the advertiser's influence in his own case. Even 
the presumably rhetorical question asked of a House subcommittee 
in 1935 by the Washington representative of the Food and Grocery 
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Chain Stores Association,’ is grounds only for inference: “...can 
you blame any publisher who derives 75 to go per cent of his reve- 
nue from advertising for wanting to protect that revenue?” 

Data of the acknowledgement-of-wrongdoing kind from news- 
papermen are not altogether lacking. “Newspapermen still talk 
about what happened on the Cleveland Press,” says Zechariah 
Chafee,®* “when it supported La Follette in 1924. On the day after 
election, the owners purged the staff, discharging 85 men out of 103; 
only a few underlings were left, and a new crowd was then brought 
in. This was in response to a widespread withdrawal of advertising 
by large Cleveland stores.” But, comment a group of journalists,** 
there are “few instances of direct attempts” by advertisers to in- 
fluence papers. Another type of advertisers’ influence is recognized 
in Robert Ingersoll’s statement: 68 “You can get... two pages of 
advertising if you put in a column on women’s fashions.” 

Hannen Swaffer,”® the British writer, suggests a simple explana- 
tion for the infrequent instances of overt exercise of advertisers’ 
power. “The reason is that every editor—yes and nearly every mem- 
ber of his staff—knows the extent to which he can criticize without 
giving offense.” i 

“As an example,” continues Swaffer, “I need only quote the case 
of film advertisements. Before the recent war, film producers adver- 
tised on a large scale in Sunday journals. In those days, criticism 
of Hollywood’s output was very restrained, even when unfavourable 
comment was printed.” When newsprint shortage made it impossible 
for film firms to advertise on a large scale, American pictures were 
often sneered at and derided in the British press. 

Swaffer vivifies his point by quoting Humbert Wolfe: 

You cannot hope 
to bribe or twist, 


Thank God! the 
British journalist 


But, seeing what 
the man will do 
Unbribed, there's 
No occasion to. 


After reciting this little poem, Swaffer said, “I do not agree with 


that, mark you.” 
W. A. Robson * gives British examples of advertising influence: 
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During World War II, a number of national newspapers ran per- 
sistent campaigns attacking the Ministry of Food. The Ministry 
began to buy advertising space on a large scale, and the attacks dis- 
appeared. The Ministry of Transport was criticized for the heavy 
toll of road accidents caused by the blackout. The Ministry began 
to appeal to the public through costly advertisements to take greater 
care, and no more was heard of the matter. The Post Office was for 
years an object of newspaper derision. Every misdelivered letter was 
reported, every telephone subscriber who obtained a wrong number 
was admitted to the correspondence columns. Then a Postmaster 
General began to spend £70,000 a year in newspaper advertising. 
Soon afterwards the British public read of the success that had 
crowned the efforts of the Post Office to obtain noncorrodible nibs, 
of the fascinating search at St. Martins-le-Grand for the golden- 
voiced girl who would on request supply the time over the telephone. 
These examples can be multiplied; but no enormous number can 
be collected. 

The idea that advertisers may influence news or editorial content 
is frequently ridiculed by publishers and editors. Editor & Pub- 
lisher ™! occasionally carries items relating instances of press integrity, 
such as the occasion when California's Redwood City Tribune 
vehemently refused its editorial cooperation as the price of a sar- 
dine company’s advertising account. 

An illustration of partial resistance to advertising pressures was 
provided when the National Physician’s Committee advertised a 
contest offering $3,000 in prizes to newspaper cartoonists for “por- 
trayal of the meaning and implications of political distribution of 
health care service in the United States.” Editor & Publisher "2 char- 
acterized the contest as “a subtle bribe” and “a threat to independent 
thinking, objective and unbiased reporting and comment in news- 
papers,” and ran letters from journalists calling the contest “vicious” 
and “an insult.” The example must be rounded out, however, with 
the observation that the contest was actually held and that several 
newspaper cartoonists received the prize money, and that news- 
papers publishing the winning (and losing) cartoons were very 
probably carrying out an already established policy unsympathetic 
to “political health care.” 

In any event, we may reject the idea of taking the profession of 
innocence as equivalent to the fact of innocence. Although confes- 
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sion may be substantial validation of a charge, denial of the accusa- 
tion is certainly not convincing evidence of its invalidity. 

The newspaper publisher’s insistence that he is free of the ad- 
vertiser’s domination may or may not be true. Palpably, however, 
saying so does not make it so, nor do a few instances of probity 
establish a good basis for a sweeping generalization. 

Constrained to search for alternative evidence, we may turn to 
the logic of the chain stores representative previously cited. Much 
of the newspaper's revenue is derived from advertising. For his eco- 
nomic survival, in fact, the editor requires a considerable amount of 
advertising linage. So far there is no conflict with the data. It is at 
the necessarily implied next step and thereafter that questions arise 
and the logic becomes questionable. To protect his advertising 
revenue, the publisher does what the advertiser tells him to do. 
Whether the telling is direct and blunt or indirect and subtle is of 
minor consequence. What matters is that the publisher is “told,” 
and “told” he must be, because it is to the advantage of the advertiser 
to control the news reports and advertisers will not refrain from 
using all the power they have. Such self-denial would be nonhuman, 
an unbelievable exception to Lord Acton’s rule that “Power tends to 
corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” In sum, the news- 
paper owner will accept the industrialist’s “suggestions” because 
he could not continue to run his paper profitably without adver- 
tising; the advertiser will make “suggestions” and insist on their 
adoption because it is useful for him to suppress this item or stress 
that report, presumably to help maintain the status quo in which 
he finds his power and benefits. 

There is the logic. Is it persuasive? The newspaper in America 
subsists principally on income from advertising. Is the newspaper 
owner then inevitably at the mercy of the advertiser? The newspaper 
owner is himself a powerful force. He is himself big business and 
could typically afford to get along without any single advertiser or 
group of advertisers more readily than the advertiser can get along 
without the newspaper. 

One could turn the supposed logic around and set it on its head. 
‘To sell their goods the industrialist and the manufacturer make 
extensive use of newspapers. The newspaper is vital to industry as 
a top-notch medium for informing and persuading the potential 
buyer. In the economy of the twentieth century, the survival of big 
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business is contingent on use of newspaper advertising space. It 
follows that editors influence to a decided extent the advertiser's 
policies. For the editor, having the power, will not be able to resist 
its use, Q. E. D. Therefore, newspaper owners dominate advertisers. 
The deduction is, of course, absurd. But it is absurd only because of 
its failure to see that advertisers have alternatives to a newspaper 
and that advertisers have great powers of their own to promote their 
survival even with the noncooperation or hostility of a newspaper 
or group of newspapers, and that “newspapers” is a generic term 
referring to a tremendous variety of publications, competing for the 
advertiser's appropriations. 

The logical defects in the argument extended from the food and 
grocery stores representative's remark are parallel. Newspapers have 
alternatives to a single advertiser or group of advertisers; they have 
great powers of their own to further their well-being even with the 
absence or enmity of one or more advertisers; moreover, “adver- 
tiser” is a categorical word referring to a very large number and 
variety of competitive enterprises eagerly seeking media to increase 
their profits. 

In fine, just as the advertiser is necessary for the continued exist- 
ence of the press, so is the advertiser dependent on the press to sus- 
tain and increase his sales. 

For another type of evidence to buttress a particular answer to 
‘the question of advertiser-newspaper ascendancy and submission, 
we may examine a representative analysis by Harold Laski:** 


The dependence of the newspaper press was alarmingly revealed in its 

$ attitude to the Tugwell bill, which sought to control the vicious patent 
medicine business in the public interest, The element of fraud in its 
claims was overwhelming, and most of its advertising gave prominence to 
its claims. Yet because many scores of millions of dollars were a source of 
newspaper revenue, the Convention of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association opposed the bill with indignant fervour, and not only helped 


to defeat it, but also compelled the President to move Mr. Tugwell to 
another office. 


In essence, Laski’s reasoning is: The press derives much revenue 
from patent medicine advertising. The press attacked the proposal 
to control the patent medicine business. Therefore, the press at- 
tacked the proposal because of its threat to newspaper revenue. 
Perhaps. But all that can be said with certainty is that the press 
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received considerable patent medicine advertising income and that 
the press fought the effort to control the patent medicine business. 
Those are the known facts. It is an inferential leap to jump to the 
conclusion that the press did what it did because of its immediate 
pecuniary interest in the advertising of patent medicines. “After, 
therefore because of,” is an ancient fallacy. Where an event A is 
followed by another event B, it may be that B is caused by A. What 
is demanded is that we explore the possibility that events other 
than A gave rise to B, that factors other than interest in lush ad- 
vertising contracts produced the newspapers’ antagonism to the pro- 
posal to regulate the business of patent medicines. One possibility is 
that the attitude of the newspaper toward control of the patent 
medicine business springs from the same motivation that prompts 
it so often to take a particular attitude toward an expanded role for 
government in other social and economic areas. It is, perhaps, not 
the urge to hold patent medicine advertising, but the desire to limit 
the role of government, an attitude that in the United States and 
in Great Britain is correlated with the economic level of the pub- 
lishing profession. The case, it may be, is not of being dominated by 
the advertisers but by a culture, by a set of mores. Actually, issues 
relating to the role of the advertiser are issues relating generally to 
the nature of our social structure and specifically to the financial 
set-up of newspapers. 

The money needed to publish and to keep on publishing news- 
papers can not be provided by the readers. No daily paper without 
advertising has yet been successful in America. Where is the money 
to come from? Bribery and corruption, covert or nearly overt, are 
in the very nature of things to be expected in some degree no matter 
what the sources from which the newspaper financing may come. 
Governments may confer honors, office, patronage, or other rewards 
to influence the press. Political parties may make “trades” or sell 
their space in other morally unacceptable ways. To go through the 
alternatives to advertising is to enumerate devices that are fla- 
grantly defective. One has but to consider the implications of an 
incident like Bismarck’s success after 1866 in lulling the French into 
a false sense of security.’* He gave a considerable part of their press 
subsidies so that the French people did not know about Prussia’s 
armaments, “Then, when the moment had come,” said Bismarck, 
“I had only to stop the subventions to certain French papers. They 
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immediately turned patriots and began to preach war and so helped 
me to bring about its outbreak.” Even today, almost all of the French 
press continues to be subsidized by special interests. 

In the case of advertising, the argument goes, the way to derive 
income is not to have the “correct” socio-economic slant, not to lick 
the boots of the advertiser. The way to get advertising is to build 
circulation and to stress newsworthiness. Thus, in an address to 
the annual convention of North Carolina Chamber of Commerce 
Executives, the publisher 75 of the Wilson (N. C.) Times, stated his 
conviction that he “would run those newspapers I had anything to 
do with by exhibiting the same passion for news that the true news- 
paperman always has, in the full knowledge that if I had the readers, 
I would get the advertising and that profits would logically follow.” 
The reasoning is simple: advertisers are interested in making profits 
and must select those media that will effectively reach the largest 
audience of potential customers. So, it may be held, a press su pported 
by its advertisers is, in the final analysis, necessarily the creature, 
not of the advertiser, but of the men and women who buy the news- 
papers. Without these buyers, there will be no circulation, and 
without circulation, there will be no advertiser. In effect, the paper 
is not what the advertiser makes it, but what the reader makes it. 

At bottom it is the reader, anyway, not the advertiser, who sup- 
ports the newspaper. For the advertiser passes on to the consumer 
the cost of the insertion. But, says the advertising advocate, the 
process is, nevertheless, economical to the consumer 


-since advertising increases the demand and leads to mass production, 
the things offered in the advertisement can be sold at a lower price. One 
is tempted to say: There is a sort of magic in advertising. It makes the 
advertiser and the proprietor of the newspaper wealthier, and at the 
same time the newspaper copies and the advertised wares cheaper.” ® 


We return to the question with which we started: Does the ad- 
vertiser’s possible intimidation of the press outweigh the advantages 
inherent in advertising-supported newspapers? We note, first, that 
a feasible alternative to advertising support has not been developed. 
Second, press support by advertisers is not equal to domination by 
advertisers. Third, in individual instances, advertisers appear to 
exert substantial influence over some newspapers. Needed, but not 
yet done, are studies in which salient characteristics of the paper, 
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advertisers, and the particular community are analyzed in relation 
to the distribution of press and advertisers’ power. Prominent vari- 
ables would include the newspaper's size, age, percentage of revenue 
from advertising, kinship ties of the publisher, prestige of the paper 
in the community, alternatives to revenue from a single advertiser, 
and news reports dealing with advertisers and nonadvertisers. 


Inadequate personnel procedures 


The calibre of the job that the press can do is delimited by the 
calibre of its personnel. Whether newspapermen are adequately re- 
cruited, trained, and compensated are focal matters in determining 
newspaper performance. That the history of the press is spangled 
with the names of great reporters, editors, and publishers has been 
no bar to recurring criticism of press personnel operations. 

No small exaggeration, H. L. Mencken’s comment about the way 
editorial writers are recruited is a striking characterization of one 
brand of press ineptitude. The people who write editorials, says 
Mencken,?? come “from reporters who have trouble with their legs, 
from desk men who can't spell and from literary men who are con- 
cerned only with manners.” 

Writing rather more sedately in 1922, Walter Lippmann 78 pointed 
out: 


_ Reporting which theoretically constitutes the foundation of the whole 
institution, is the most poorly paid branch of newspaper work, and is the 
least regarded. By and large, able men go into it only by necessity or for 
experience, and with the definite intention of being graduated as soon as 


possible. The rewards in journalism go to specialty work, to signed cor- 
respondence which has editorial quality, to executives, and to men with a 
knack and flavor of their own... . 


Perennial attack has been leveled at the traditional way of rising 
to become a newspaperman by beginning at menial jobs in a news- 
paper office. Journalism is a profession, it is said, and considerable 
training should be a prerequisite for entrance into the field. News- 
papers should not wait passively, as they typically do, for bright and 
personable youngsters to apply for jobs. The paper, in the fashion of 
large-scale industry, should itself scout around, particularly in the 
journalism schools and the colleges, to identify and recruit likely 
young talent. 

Frequently, rejoinder to this line of thinking is that the recognized 


by 


. 
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profession like medicine, law, and teaching require determinate 
qualifications of a kind that can be taught in the classroom. It is 
contended that journalism, on the contrary, is best learned in a 
newspaper office. Journalism or other education is no destroyer of 
ability to be a good newspaperman. But the alternatives to such 
schooling are many. A superior reporter or editor could well be the 
person who happens to have a flair for simple, dramatic writing, 
an insatiable curiosity about public affairs, an incisive and balanced 
way of thinking, a good “feel” for people and human problems, 
and a lot of moral and intellectual courage and honesty. This is a 
long list of desirable journalistic traits and they are not peculiar 
to educated people. 

Journalism schools have, in fact, had to meet attacks from op- 
posite directions—the proponents of “realism” and the advocates of 
broad, liberal arts training. The journalism school has been beset 
with the dilemma of avoiding a too theoretical preparation and 
steering clear of undue specialized technical education. In practice, 
journalism schools have tended to offer a wide variety of classroom 
courses, sometimes at the graduate level only, in different aspects of 
newspaper operations, to supplement these with field work involving 
making surveys and actual on-the-job performance, and to emphasize 
a cultural-social science educational base. Liberal arts schools and 
schools of commerce, which constitute another method of prepara- 
tion for newspaper work, are increasingly offering one or more 
courses in practical and theoretical journalism. 

Speaking of promotion and assignment policies in newspapers, 
rather than selection procedures, Helen Kirkpatrick,”® foreign serv- 
ice writer, referred to the necessity for special training. Professional 
standards, she says, should be established to prevent police reporters 
from moving into such an area as foreign correspondence without 
an apprenticeship. The “inflammable situations in the world to- 
day,” she states, make such an arrangement particularly desirable. 
It would seem that the logic making for the conclusion that foreign 
affairs reporting needs special qualifications is not less applicable to 
other areas, such as labor and politics. 

Closely related to pre-entry education and selection problems in 
the press is the point that working newspapermen should have 
systematic opportunity to mature professionally in their jobs. The 
imperative need is to give the reporter and the editor, perhaps even 
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the publisher, a chance to “go to school.” Several important contribu- 
tions to this end have been made. Included are the $3,000-a-year 
Nieman fellowships at Harvard University, which give annually to 
15 working journalists time to stand off from their jobs and to 
think about and discuss their problems in and out of the classroom; 
the three $5,000-a-year Reid fellowships offered to experienced 
newspapermen for study in South America, Europe, or the Far 
East; the annual Press Institute at Columbia University; and the 
institutes, meetings, and other events sponsored by other colleges 
and by professional and other groups, such as the American News- 
paper Guild and professional societies of newspapermen. In no 
other country are on-the-job journalists given as much and as 
systematic opportunity for educational development beyond the 
“University of Life” of the newspaper job itself. The press has not 
yet established the sabbatical leave practice of the colleges, but such 
a goal may not be altogether Utopian. 

Effective recruiting and training procedures must be matched by 
attractive compensation levels. Illustrative reports on rates of pay 
taken at random from Editor & Publisher are: The New York Times 
minimum for reporters is $110 a week; $92.80 is the minimum for 
San Diego Union-Tribune editorial and advertising department 
employees with five years’ experience. These figures give added 
point to the current relevance of Lippmann’s statement. Reporters 
are not extraordinarily low-paid, but remuneration in other writing 
fields and in executive posts is much greater. Understandably, the 
ordinary reporter, the most vital component of the newspaper, will 
customarily be eager to branch out to something else paying more 
money. 

The advent of the American Newspaper Guild has given rise to 
Widespread collective bargaining practices in the American press. 
Pointed up, in consequence, has been the need for utilizing modern 
technical personnel procedures. Before the paper and the employee 
group can agree on how much Jones or Smith should be paid, the 
nature of the job done by each and the quality with which the job 
is done must be known. Scattered through numerous issues of Editor 
& Publisher are references to the use in individual newspapers of 
job classification studies and elaborate regularized devices for evalu- 
ating employee efficiency. Application of such personnel instruments 
is in thorough accord with progressive personnel usages. 
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On the whole, it would seem that the total personnel practice 
picture is far from black. What is especially hopeful is that the 
personnel problems of the press are so widely discussed and explored 
by the press itself. 


PUBLIC APPRAISAL OF THE PRESS 


Implicit in any consideration of the role, functions, and effects of 
the press are assumptions concerning the attitudes that the American 
people hold toward the more than 54 million papers they buy daily. 
The 54 million figure has, itself, sometimes been taken as an index 
of the confidence that people have in what they read. Yet such 
dramatic data as the deviation between typical press opinion and 
the voting behavior of the general population suggest the possibility 
that people may buy a paper without quite believing all or much 
that they read in it. 

They may purchase papers to be entertained by special features, 
because it is a socially approved act, because they are excited by a 
particular event, to obtain information about the outcome of sports 
events, or for other reasons. The continuing rise in newspaper cir- 
culation is in part accounted for by increasing literacy, growing 
population, and decreasing working hours. Plainly, large and mount- 
ing circulation is a feeble base for the inference that the reader has 
substantial intellectual respect for the press. 

Just what is the judgment of the man in the street on the papers 
available to him? Only fractional data are available to furnish a 
partial answer to the question. 

A newspaper might well be proud of such an experience as that of 
The New York Times when radio stations blared the news of the 
Truman victory in 1948. More than 25,000 telephone calls were 
received by The Times between g a.m. and 6 p.m. on the day after 
the election to verify the reports that Truman had won. Here is a 
vivid case of widespread palpable reliance on a newspaper, but this 
is The New York Times, not all newspapers by any means. 

Illustrative of nationwide data are the responses to the National 
Opinion Research Center ° question; “Do you think the news 
papers you read generally make Russia look better or worse than she 
really is?” Reporting its findings on November 30, 1946, NORC 
tabulated these results: 
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Answer Per cent 
WOSE sinn inis eee ne EY t 
Better ..... 17. 
Impartial . 21 
Undecided 20 


These percentages suggest that tongue-in-cheek reading may be 
characteristic of a considerable portion of newspaper customers. 

A comprehensive nationwide study ®' directed at the accumula- 
tion of information about popular attitudes toward the radio also 
asked several questions that are of interest in the evaluation of the 
press. The results of one question follow: 


In every community, the schools, the newspapers, the local government, 
each has a different job to do. Around here, would you say that the schools 
are doing an excellent, good, fair or poor job? How about the newspapers? 
The radio stations? The local government? The churches? (Answers in 
per cent): 


Radio Local 
Schools Newspapers Stations Government Churches 
Mxcellent. ©... 66 s5+ un 17 12 28 7 25 
i SET 45 56 54 38 51 
Fair $ 18 21 10 29 12 
Poor 5 4 1 9 2 
Don’t know ........- 15 7 7 17 a 
100% = 2571 


What is striking about this table is that not only newspapers, but 
also other social institutions, except local government, emerge with 
approbation by the great majority of the respondents. There are 
some differences among the percentages, but they appear to be 
relatively minor. More people have opinions about the performance 
of newspapers and radio than about the other institutions con- 
sidered. With the exception of local government, newspapers have 
the lowest incidence of “excellent” ratings, but they have the greatest 
concentration of ratings of “good.” Taking the “excellent” and 
“good” ratings together in a substantial approval category, the 
schools have 62 per cent, newspapers 68 per cent, radio 82 per cent, 
local government 45 per cent, and church 76 per cent. Popular 
appraisal of the newspapers’ job performance falls at the median of 
the five institutions considered here. 

Another question ê? was concerned with “fairness”: 
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I'd like to ask you how fair you think radio stations, newspapers and 
magazines generally are. For example, do you think radio stations are 
generally fair in giving both sides of an argument? How about newspapers 
in general? Magazines? (Answers in per cent): 


Radio 
Stations Newspapers Magazines 
pe Sey ee 81 39 45 
ING rn poe Ar st pipes 8 49 22 
No opinion .............. i? iy 12 85 
100%, = 2246 


Commenting on this table, Lazarsfeld and Field indicate that the 
figures should not be used for invidious comparisons. 


Newspapers, after all, in the American tradition, are entitled to editorial 
opinion and they do not claim to present both sides of every argument. 
In magazines, the straight editorial content is small and many people 
might not even be aware that magazines have editorial pages or editorial 
policies. Therefore, in regard to the other two media, additional questions 
might have to be asked to put the comparison on a sound footing. The 
present question just goes to show that barring more analytical evidence 
to the contrary, the public has an impression that both sides of an argu- 
ment are usually presented fairly on the air. 


The Lazarsfeld-Field commentary explains part of the reason for the 
judgments given by the respondents. The data, however, must be 
used for comparisons—perhaps invidious—if they have any meaning 
at all. Just what they do mean is not easy to say. Almost half the 
people believe newspapers are not generally fair in giving both 
sides of an argument in comparison with the mere eight per cent 
who think that radio stations are generally not fair. Does this mean 
that people think newspaper news is biased? Or that editorials give 
but one side of a dispute? Or that newspapers do not point up issues 
in terms of an argument as the radio frequently does, so that the 
question is without meaning in its application to newspapers? The 
sizable opinionless percentage of 33 for magazines signifies, one 
supposes, that the interviewees are aware of being confused or 
uninformed. But the opinionless percentage for both radio and 
newspapers is about the same, being 11 and 12 per cent respectively. 

The total impression yielded by the percentages appears to be 
generally in the direction of indicating no small amount of public 
distrust of and dissatisfaction with newspapers. The inference is 
strengthened when the data are taken together with the NORC 
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figures given previously, and such a study as the 1939 Fortune 


survey,** which asked: ` 
In your experience do newspaper headlines usually give you— 
ä Per cent — 
$ An accurate idea of what really happened Ce a ta AE 
" Or a misleading idea of what really happened ....-. 29-4 
Qualified or don't know os eo kn 15 
$ Do you feel that the news story itself— 
| Per cent 
4 Is almost always accurate as to the facts dicie 23.3 
i . Is usually always accurate as to the facts ......---- 45-2 
Is not accurate in many instances .....-.-----++-> 24.7 
f Qualified or don't know ......-ieeenni es 6.9 


The Fortune comment on the survey is that it would be difficult 
for a newspaper promotion manager to boast with a slogan like, 
“Nearly three out of five newspaper readers find that our headlines 
tell what happened.” 

These are over-all data, not descriptive of all papers or localities. 
Approval indexes of papers will vary, as in the study ** of a 25,000- 
75,000-circulation Midwestern daily, which concluded: “‘Midcity’s 
newspaper has more support locally than newspapers in the national 
polls. Newspaper executives should be wary of applying national 
surveys to a local publishing situation.” 

It is of interest to look at British data on evaluation of the press 
by the general public. The British Institute of Public Opinion *° 
found in 1946 that 36 per cent of respondents had specific complaints 
against the British press. 

Another question directed at ascertaining whether people had 
| any complaints against the B.B.C. elicited 44 per cent complaining, 
t a result that implies no great press-radio difference in public 
estimation. 

Another BIPO question,*® asked in September 1946, was: Do you 
think that the daily newspaper you usually read is fair or unfair 
in reporting the following news (answers in per cent): 


a 


Fair. Unfair Don’t know 
Í Politics snaa Marah aei drda 58 2R #0 
Industrial affairs .. 62 4 24 
l Russia %........ 50 at a6 
TSA, NEUN 64 1 25 
International affairs 55 14 3 
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Evidently, there is no great difference, in the judgment of the 
British public, in the extent to which the press in England is fair 
or unfair in its treatment of one topic as against another. Fairness 
or unfairness is taken as pervasive, either explicitly so or because 
the ordinary citizen is not able to make the distinctions called for 
in the question. By and large, somewhere around half of the British 
public believes the press is unfair or doesn’t know and selects an 
option other than “fair.” 

An over-all caution must be held in mind, in reference to both the 
British and American statistics indicating substantial suspicion of 
newspapers. The judgments elicited are based on questions phrased 
in general terms so that many respondents are possibly evaluating 
not the papers they read themselves but the other papers—the inac- 
curate, misleading, and worse part of the press, which they know 
enough not to expose themselves to. 


NEWSPAPER READERSHIP RESEARCH 


The importance of readership research in the analysis of public 
opinion lies in the fact that the newspaper's effects on readers are 
necessarily related to the items which are presented, read, and 
understood. 

Editor & Publisher,** noting that it had received a query from a 
large metropolitan newspaper about how many and which news- 
papers were conducting newspaper studies, answered, “practically 
none; certainly not enough.” 

Newspaper research has been astonishingly limited; little has been 
done beyond ascertaining the types of content that seem to attract 
the reader, and analyzing the readability of newspaper writing. 
There have been very few investigations designed to find out what 
kind of person reads what kind of item with what reaction, few 
studies correlating the organization and presentation of newspaper 
subject matter with impact on the reader, few analyses relating the 
newspaper, as one aspect of the reader's environment, to the other 
items constituting his milieu. Content-environment-reader studies 
are needed. Almost totally absent have been owner-environment- 
content studies, such as investigations relating the characteristics of 
the newspaper proprietor, the way in which the paper is organized 
and administered, the nature of the community in which it is 
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published, and the other communications available, to the attributes 
of the newspaper. 

Efforts to meet the research needs are exemplified by the allot- 
ment from the Office of Naval Research £: of a $20,000 fund to the 
University of Minnesota “to determine the factors producing differ- 
ences in readership and listenership habits among population groups 
at various socio-economic levels [including] intensive study of 
individual reactions to various types of newspaper stories, pictures, 
radio programs, magazine articles, etc.” Ralph O. Nafziger, director 
of the University’s school of journalism research division, commented 
that, “To date, the research in this field has barely uncovered the 
problems which are offered the investigator.” 

Here, we shall describe briefly some of the readership studies 
intended to check on: (1) Relative attention-attracting power of 
various categories of items; (2) Readability of newspaper reports; 
(3) Depth of newspaper reading. 

No quantitative analysis of categories of newspaper items is, of 
course, completely descriptive of readers’ interests. Within any 
general class of newspaper subject matter there will evidently be 
considerable differences in the content and handling of particular 
stories. That is, whether the news story be personal, simple, dramatic, 
obviously important, will inevitably affect editorial presentation and 
readership greatly, so that obtained readership percentages are, in 
a sense, averages of heterogeneous constituents of classifications of 
newspaper items that seem to be, but are not, homogeneous. Not 
that the averages are therefore without significance. The constituents 
obviously have greater than zero homogeneity. But the fact that the 
extent of homogeneity is unknown gives fuzziness to the meaning of 
readership computations. 

What newspaper items does the reader see or read? A continuing 
study of newspaper reading is conducted by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, an organization sponsored jointly by the Association of 
National Advertisers and the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Studies are carried on by the Foundation through an 
administrative committee that includes advertising, agency, and 
newspaper executives. 

The recognition method of interviewing is used in the Founda- 
tion surveys. As set forth in one of its reports,*® the Foundation's 
technique is: 
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All interviews are conducted on the day following publication so that 
the respondent has adequate time to read the issue. In the actual procedure 
the interviewer places before the respondent a fresh, unmarked copy of 
newspaper and requests him to go through the paper, page by page, a 
point out those items, features, and departments which he has seen or read. 
The worker then marks with a crayon each feature recognized by the 
respondent. Each separate item, including advertisements, that the person 
has actually seen or read is marked. The interviewer is trained to mark 
only the items the respondent reports that he has seen or read, and to 
refrain, from marking those items which are merely “usually read,” “liked” 
or “going to read.” 

Field workers are instructed to use only two questions in their inter- 
viewing. The first, “Did you happen to see or read anything on this page?” 
and the second, “Did you happen to see or read any of the advertise: 
ments on this page?” As the emphasis is placed equally on the editorial 
and advertising content of the newspaper, there is no tendency to stress or 
direct the attention of the respondent to any particular item or type ol 
content. 


It is useful, before considering the results of the continuing study, 
to examine the interviewing procedure. (At this point, before read- 
ing further, the reader should attempt to figure out for himself 
what seem to be the weaknesses and Strengths of the interviewing © 
approach used by the Foundation.) 

The strength of the approach is considerable in yielding data for 
individual newspapers which may usefully be cumulated and studied — 
for readership trends and relationships. A fair index of the actual 
readership situation has been established. The method represents a — 
great research advance from the technique of simply giving readers a 
general questionnaire to fill out. Several possible difficulties, how- 
ever, are apparent: (1) There is a distance between “seen” and 
“read.” Though “mere headline noters are not recorded,” to place | 
what is casually looked at in the same category with what is — 

i meticulously scrutinized would seem to yield a measure whose mean- 
ing 18 quite ambiguous; (2) The prestige factor is not controlled: 
It is well known that people are prone to say that they have read 
what they believe lifts their status and sheds luster on their attain- 
ments. It seems probable that reading of such matter as editorial 
items is overestimated, while the reading of sex stories is under- 
rated; (3) Some indeterminate amount of confusion is bound to be 
present. Thus, in an example of magazine research cited by Cor- 
nelius Du Bois,” of Life, four persons out of 100 say they have seen — 
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something in an issue of a particular magazine that has not yet 
been circulated. The extent of reader confusion encountered in 
concrete cases will, of course, vary, but what is overwhelmingly 
likely to be true is that some people will be mistaken when they say 
they have or have not seen or read a particular item; (4) Interviewee 
fatigue, possibly somatic in part, more probably psychological, is 
likely to occur. It is a lengthy process to scan each page of a news- 
paper and the interpreter of the interview results may well wonder 
about the frequency with which interviewees answer as they do for 
the purpose of terminating the interview quickly, rather than com- 
municate a thought-out reply; (5) Isolating the question on adver- 
tisements may dilate the percentages of affirmative replies to the 
interviewer's question on advertising. The emphasis may not be 
equally on editorial and advertising content. The first question 
relates to “anything,” a rubric that logically includes advertising. 
To separate advertising may tend to focus the attention of the 
respondent on that type of subject matter. 

Though the total resultant of these five difficulties would make 
questionable the meaning of absolute percentages, the possibility 
of interpreting relations seems unimpaired. “Maximum value will be 
obtained from the Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading,” says 
the Advertising Research Federation foreword to its individual 
publications, when the reports “are studied for trends and prin- 
ciples.” The findings of 138 studies performed up to April, 1950 
follow. Figures are median percentages of adult readers who have 
stopped to read anything of the category designated.°* 


Readership of Newspaper Departments 


Men Women 
Editorials .. 0.2 60+ seese eo sr come cen 43 27 
Editorial Page Items . 83 79 
Cotia ©. ERs Corea es 81 48 
Financial news ......+-++:sser ert? 26 9 
Radio Programs or News . . 40 50 
Society News or Pictures . -. 36 83 
Sports News or Pictures 76 34 


It is reasonable to assume provisionally that the direction and 
magnitude of the procedural weaknesses considered are roughly 
similar for men and women. Sex differences run about as expected, 
the men being palpably more attracted to editorials, financial news 
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and sports, while the women indicate greater preferences for radio 
and society news. Men and women show about the same readership 
of newspaper comics. 

Lazarsfeld °? summarizes additional data: 


The graphical contents—pictures, comic strips, editorial cartoons, oddities 
cartoons (e.g, “Believe It or Not”)—are the best read parts of the paper 
by both men and women. The only exception is that large department store 
advertisements attract greater reader interest among women than one or 
two types of graphical representation. Nine of ten men and women read 
picture pages; about seven of ten men and women read the most popular 
comic and the editorial cartoon. The oddities cartoon is read by about 
seven of ten men and six of ten women. 

News definitely ranks below graphical content in reader interest. Two 
of three men and fewer than six of ten women read the leading news 
story. Two-thirds of the women read the main department store advertise- 
ments, as compared with about half of the women who read the best-read 
news story. 

Sports news ranks below general news in men’s interest. Nearly one-half 
of the men read the leading Sports story, the local sports column, and the 
baseball summary (in season). The weather prediction ranks slightly below 
Sports in men’s interest. Next are the amusement advertisements and the 
radio log. Next the leading columnist and the editorials. 

The interest of women in amusement advertisements and obituaries is 
almost as great as their interest in the leading front page news story (about 
55 per cent for the latter) . About half of the women read the weather pre- 
diction and a woman's feature, such as the Dorothy Dix column of advice 
to the lovelorn. Recipes, health advice, fashion hints, and some other 
forms of practical guidance are almost equally popular features among 
women. Nearly one-half of the women read the radio log. About two of 
five women read the leading society story. About one of five admits reading 
the average serial story, despite the fact that newspaper fiction is generally 
poorer than that appearing in the popular magazines. 

Neither men or women are greatly interested in comment and interpreta- 

men in five and only one woman in five read any 
columnist in each paper is read by about one-third 
of both men and women, The influence of editorials, however, is more 
extensive than the mere reading audience, because people with prestige 


who read editorials pass their arguments along through face-to-face contacts 
with nonreaders. 


halen O. Nafziger * has reported data based on an intensive 
readership study of six consecutive days’ issues in February 1944 of 


a Minneapolis morning newspaper. Too varied to permit of full 
treatment here, his results include the following: 
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1. Effect of position. Front page items were observed more often 
than those on inside pages; upper front page items more frequently 
than those on the lower portion. Nafziger comments that the judg- 
ment exercised by editors could contribute to these differences. 

2, Effect of length. Longer articles were more likely to be 
observed than shorter items but short news and feature articles 
were more apt to be read entirely if they were read at all. 

3. Effect of content. Illustrations were seen by a larger proportion 
of the respondents than were news or feature items, captions, and 
editorials. Editorials averaged higher in Read any and also Read all 
percentages than either feature or news articles. 

By content categories, illustrations and captions seen or observed 
were distributed as follows: 


Category of Pictures and Captions Per cent 
Accidents, natural disasters, and fires ........ssssrrrrssrrrrts Sea, Ose 
Crimes and vice .....)...c000evess = - 479 
Comics and cartoons ,.. 0.0.05 6 ee eee te eee ener uet . 40.0 
Society, family, and individuals ......--.+++rssrsseretsetsrer tess scss: 34-4 
Maps .. OR ALE ee Pot See sie asa ss oa bach ok Ea EE 0a 34.0 
Arts, literature, and leisure-time activities ..... 2. $3.0 
War-related activity E T E visceral TE ETT T haps Dials aa 33-0 
Education, science, and invention ...,.....ssreseererererrereeenrrnenr 27.7 
Government and political activity .....-. ++ -. 208 
Sports a a IR E RAE eS A imig 
Nonnews pictures and captions ........++s0seesssrseeeeree nnter oe 18a 
Miscellaneous material .....-.52ceee eee eee eeer ens uasi tninn pria uyn iera r 17.6 


4. Headline display. Emotional content or human interest aspects 
of an article were a more important influence in attracting reader 
interest than the size of the headline. 

In a study emphasizing depth analysis by Wilbur Schramm,"* 
director of the University of Illinois Institute of Communications 
Research, the purpose was to discover how far people read in 
newspaper items and to measure the effects of factors related to the © 
continuance of readership. Six hundred respondents were divided 
into three matched samples of 200 interviews each for a weekly 
paper of a little less than 3,000 circulation, a daily of a little less 
than 10,000 circulation, and a large city daily with a circulation of 
over. 300,000. To check the findings, 450 additional interviews were 
conducted with results that correlated high with the outcome of the 
first 600 interviews. 

Using, in general, the interviewing method of the Advertising 
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Research Foundation, Schramm asked a follow-up question of those 
who said they had read a certain story: “How far did you read?” 
To decrease “prestige” answers and bluffing, readers were checked 
“with a friendly question about content.” To be borne in mind is 
Schramm’s own caveat that the conclusions of this study may be 
modified by additional data and may not be applicable to papers 
other than those studied. Results indicate that the smaller the paper 
and the less its frequency up to once a week, the more likely it is to 
hold readers throughout a story. The longer the story, the smaller is 
the proportion read and the faster are readers lost. On the average, 
hews stories lost readers rapidly in the first few paragraphs—some 
ten per cent drop out by the end of the second paragraph. 

Thus far, we have considered data concerned with the attraction 
of various kinds of newspaper materials. Inferences regarding effects 
on the basis of what persons may read cannot legitimately be made. 
Witness the studies ** by journalism professor David M. White of 
the Peoria Star and the Peoria Journal where it was found that 
persons interviewed had about one columnist whom they read every 
day and about two whom they read frequently. Many read the 
columnists to disagree with them. Westbrook Pegler was an interest- 
ing example of the irritant process. Read by 479 of the 1,031 Peoria 
Journal readers interviewed, he was read “always” by 224 and 
“occasionally” by 114. Of the “always” readers, only about 40 per 
cent agreed with Pegler. In the case of the “occasional” readers, the 
percentage “agreeing” slumps to 21. Frequently, the results indicate, 
“the reader is constructing an ideological straw-man with whom he 
debates, or on the lower level, a straw-man to be the recipient of his 
curses,” 

What is the pulling strength of the newspaper as a whole? People 
average about 20 minutes in reading their daily newspaper, accord- 
ing to one authority,™® but diverse findings have been reported, 
another study,” for instance, showing 41.3 minutes spent in reading 
newspapers in Peoria. These figures should be taken as “ceilings”: 
vone exaggeration by respondents quite certainly occurs in a “pres- 
tige” situation like this. 

_ Evidently, before the newspaper can hope to make any planned 
impression on the potential reader, at least two factors must be 
present. One is that the reader’s attention be caught and held. 
A second is that the reader understand what he reads. This 
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second phase of readership analysis has been attracting research 
interest. Illustrative of one direction of such studies is an investiga- 
tion ° revealing that foreign news has been written for readers with 
about five years more education than that attained by the average 
American adult. 

Striking results were obtained at the State University of Iowa ina 
controlled experiment ® on readability and readership. A story was 
written in two versions, one with 173 and the other with 131 syllables 
per 100 words. An eight-page tabloid experimental newspaper was 
used, page five being devoted to the test material. Position in the 
paper, headlines, and photographs were the same for the two stories. 
The tabloid was then circulated among a total of 250 student 
veteran families living in trailer villages. Families living in odd- 
numbered trailers received the 173;syllable version; those in the 
even-numbered trailers were given the 131-syllable story. Further 
check revealed the comparability of the odd- and even-numbered 
trailer families. 

Within go hours a survey was taken of the readership of the 57 
paragraphs in the stories. The findings were: “For the 173-syllable 
sample the mean number of paragraphs read was 13.087 paragraphs. 
For the 131-syllable sample the mean was 23.969 paragraphs. This 
was a gain for the easier version of 83.16 per cent.” 

A variety of methods have been proposed for the measurement of 
readability. Two of the principal ones are the Lorge and the Flesch 
approaches. In his analysis, Lorge uses as factors reducing readability, 
average sentence length, ratio of prepositional phrases, and ratio 
of different “hard” words, or all words not on a list of 769 easy 
words assembled by Dale. Flesch’s technique utilizes average sen- 
tence length, number of affixes per hundred words, and number 
of personal references per hundred words. Affixes include prefixes, 
suffixes, inflectional endings, and other modifications that make the 
resultant word meanings more abstract. Personal references include 
personal names, personal pronouns, and a list of words denoting 
close personal relationships, as “wife,” “pal,” and “aunt.” 

Both methods have been widely used, the Flesch formula more 
extensively. One research investigation *°° that analyzed both of 
them and tried them out on a newspaper study indicates that the 
Flesch method is better adapted to the measurement of newspaper 
material. 
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After a readability campaign by AP, using the Flesch analysis, 
leads were made shorter and simpler. Editors generally have ap- 
plauded this new approach, but some have expressed fears of 
standardization and excessive interference with the individuality 
of the writer.2° 

In summary, as Nafziger °? suggests, newspaper readership re- 
search has been “chiefly one-dimensional,” concerned with obvious 
and easily tabulated facts. The need is for far more attention to the 
interrelations among the community, the newspaper, the proprietor, 
the editor, the reader, nonpress media, and the way in which each 
variable operates and has impact on the other factors and on public 
opinion. 


METHODS OF NEWSPAPER READING 


Nobody knows just what goes on in the mind of the newspaper 
reader when he goes through his newspaper. Clearly, as the preceding 
pages show, he often rejects the judgments that the paper offers. How 
the negative process works or why he is frequently impervious to 
press logic and argumentation is unknown. Perhaps he reads with 
a closed mind. Perhaps he evaluates the paper's position rationally 
and decides that it is unacceptable in the light of other information 
available to him. Nor do we know how or why he accepts newspaper 
judgments. What can be said with certainty, if without very great 
helpfulness, is that some readers are perennially skeptical and some 
are always naive. 

Intelligent reading of newspapers avoids the extremes of believing 
all or nothing; it utilizes common sense refined by insight into make- 
up of news stories. A fascinating case analysis of how to read a news- 
paper is furnished by Milton Mayer, of the American Newspaper 
Guild. Mayer takes apart a Chicago Tribune story headlined NAME 
ANGELS OF Moves To Curs Press. The subhead was: FOUNDATION 
As HUTCHINS Group. Reprinting the whole of the original article, 
Mayer bespatters the item with 112 footnotes of correction and 
comment. Although the Chicago Tribune article was long, running 
to some 2000 words, the commentary is longer, coming to about 
8000 words. 

The Mayer method of reading is best seen by reproducing a brief 
portion of the Tribune article together with the Mayer documenta 
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tion. Following is the first paragraph of the story. The first footnote 
refers to the subhead cited above, the other three to the material in 
the beginning of the Tribune news report: 


Multimillion dollar, tax exempt foundations? which have given cash 
grants to Communists or to the publication of communist propaganda * 
also are financing attempts to tamper with freedom of the press* in the 
United States. 


1No foundation in any way contributed to the support, financial or other, 
of the Commission on Freedom of the Press. The report of the Commission 
(A Free and Responsible Press. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947) states 
that “the inquiry was financed by grants of $200,000 from Time, Inc., and $15,000 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. These business institutions, like the 
Tribune Company, are incorporated for profit and operated for profit. They are 
not foundations. (The financial supporters of the Commission were named by 
Chairman Robert M. Hutchins in a press release accompanying publication of 
the report on March 27, 1948.) 

2See above. 

3 No attempt is made to support this statement in the body of the article. 

4 If “freedom of the press” is defined as unlimited, it is already “tampered 
with” by the laws of libel, misbranding, obscenity, sedition, and treason. A 
cursory examination of the report would reveal repeated denunciations of gov- 
ernment ownership, control, or regulation of the press as steps which “might 
cure the ills of freedom of the press, but only at the risk of killing the freedom 
in the process” (p. 2). The Commission would even protect the right of news- 
papers if they cared to exercise it, to be liars, venalists, and scoundrels: “Many 
a lying, venal, and scoundrelly public expression must continue to find shelter 
under a ‘freedom of the press’ built for widely different purposes, for to impair 
the legal right even when the moral right is gone may easily be a cure worse than 
the disease.” ‘The Commission recommends one new law, “an alternative to the 
present remedy for libel” whereby the “injured party might obtain a retraction or 
a restatement of the facts by the offender or an opportunity to reply” (p. 86). 
Cf. American Society of Newspaper Editors, Canons of Journalism: “A newspaper 
should not publish unofficial charges affecting reputation or moral character, 
without opportunity given to the accused to be heard....It is the privilege, as it 
is the duty, of a newspaper to make prompt and complete correction of its own 
Serious mistakes. ...” 


Immediately apparent is the great difficulty that the ordinary news- 
paper reader would have in duplicating the Mayer way of reading. 
The man on the street would need special information of a kind 
with which he probably has little or no acquaintance. On the other 
hand, the reader needs no encyclopedic knowledge in order to dis- 
sect the paragraph adequately, if without the expertness of Mayer. 

Try the pattern proposed by two writers ™”* who suggest that the 
reader ask himself four questions about a news item. “Is it credible 
and in accord with the customary actions of individuals and govern- 
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ments? Does it seem to be written with any ulterior purpose? Does it 
give a one-sided and evidently biased account? Does it partake of the 
character of fact or rumor?” For the reader, as he goes through the 
body of a newspaper article, the questions of ulterior motive, bias, 
and possible rumor sum up to one over-all problem: Do all the data 
validate the conclusion? That problem has a dual aspect. One is 
whether the particular data included in the newspaper item are 
accurate and reasonably complete. The second is whether the point 
of the newspaper article is supported by all the information, given 
or not given in the article, but nevertheless at the command of 
the reader. 

The act of reading should be active, not passive; the reader should 
think about the material he meets in the newspaper rather than 
merely “soak up” news items. The thinking process will be helped if 
he keeps in mind: (1) The necessity for making his reading a positive 
affair in which he must set out to chew and digest items of interest; 
(2) The awareness that he has biases of his own. Unintentionally, he 
is likely to reject what he prefers not to believe and to interpret 
ambiguous data so that they will accord with his preconceptions and 
predispositions. The very paper he reads is apt to be a mirror for the 
ideas he already possesses; (3) The fact that bias is not peculiar to 
himself. The paper and its staff are subject to prejudices comparable 
to those of the reader, although not necessarily to the same extent or 
in the same direction; (4) The requirement that he continuously 
utilize the ordinary rules of logic, such as generalizing only from 
samples adequate in make-up and searching behind emotionally 
charged words for the fact, if any, that they represent; (5) The 
desirability that he correct his errors of orientation and expand his 
apperceptive basis for considering the content of news items. Read- 
ing different and conflicting sources is a useful, but not certain, 
corrective. An attitude of tentativeness and skepticism even toward 
one’s own beloved ideas is the prime requisite. Remember San- 
tayana’s definition of fanaticism: “Redoubling your efforts after you 
have forgotten your goal.” The fanatically held belief may be right 
—but constant examination and re-examination of your judgments 
and their roots are vital if you are to read aright. 

To be noted is that these precepts require the reader to work at 
the task of going through his paper. Not that the labor involved 
must be an unpleasant experience. The needed thought, analysis, 
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and study can give to the intelligent and skillful reader great pleas- 
ure as well as profit as he weighs the reliability and trustworthiness 
of news reports. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 


It is well, initially, to recall that people’s judgments, sentiments, 
and concepts are the product of many factors. The press is but one 
of a host of variables, and one with multiple manifestations. 

Much of the recent discussion on the waxing or waning influence 
of newspapers has taken the Roosevelt and Truman elections as 
proof that newspapers are a sterile opinion-forming factor.*°> In the 
five elections from 1932 to 1948, the Democratic candidate won in 
the face of heavy majority press support for his Republican oppo- 
nent. In 1948, Truman was supported by only 15.4 per cent of 
dailies whose circulation was but 10.0 per cent of total newspaper 
circulation. In 1944, the support-for-Roosevelt figures were 22.0 per 
cent of dailies and 17.7 per cent of total circulation. Are these data 
proof that the power of the press has all but vanished? A sizable 
discrepancy between newspaper preference for candidates and 
popular votes in national elections is no novel phenomenon. News- 
papers have often been on the losing side, and sometimes by con- 
siderable margins. 

An editorial that appeared in Editor & Publisher 1% immediately 
after the 1948 election argued against the idea that the press has 
become impotent: 


If we had what might be called a “national press” in this country the 
charges could be made to stick. But we don’t have a “national press” any 
more than we have a “national election.” Newspapers wield their editorial 
influence locally, are sold as a local medium to national advertisers, just 
as voting power is registered locally. Our President is not elected by a 
national vote but by the sum total of his vote in each state. Similarly, our 
press has no uniform national influence but exerts whatever influence it 
has locally in an even greater geographical breakdown through the 1700 
individual daily newspapers in more than 1400 different cities and towns. 


The editorial then compares the presidential vote with the news- 
paper support in the individual states and finds: - 


Exactly half of the papers previously recorded in both the Truman 
and Thurmond columns nationally by Editor & Publisher were right ac- 
cording to the electoral result. and almost half of the newspapers in the 
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Dewey column were right. [Moreover,] if the comparison between electoral 
result and the Editor & Publisher poll is made on the basis of total cir- 
culations and not on the number of newspapers it is found the largest 
circulation totals were on the winning candidate's side, whoever he was, 
in 27 states. 


Palmer Hoyt," editor and publisher of the Denver Post, not 
content with mere defense, declared, “The newspapers’ big job was 
and is to tell the news, and looking at the press as a whole, I believe 
we came through with flying colors. The answer to those who scorn 
us... is to ask them... “Well, where did you get the information?’ ” 
The question is evidently rhetorical, but the answer in fact is not 
the one Mr. Hoyt anticipates. People got their information from 
many sources, the newspaper being only one. 

Presidential elections are dramatic, but by no means all-embracing 
evidence about the extent of newspaper influence. The case in 
politics is not necessarily the same as that in other opinion areas. 
Isolated cases involving press support of the winning side can readily 
be adduced. It remains possible, of course, that victory for a propo- 
sition or a candidate espoused by a given paper would have been won 
even without the paper’s assistance. G. H. Koenig,?°* editor-manager 
of the Waukesha Freeman (Wisc.), held that “the voters of Wiscon- 
sin, at least in one important respect, were taking good, sound 
advice from the press—advice which alone was responsible for the 
election of Thomas E. Fairchild, Democratic candidate for attorney 
general.” Editor & Publisher 199 quotes another instance: “Louisiana 
newspapers are responsible for defeating nine of 41 proposed amend- 
ments to the Louisiana constitution, wrathfully admits Governor 
Earl K. Long, in a statement in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of Nov. 10.” The other 32 amendments, which were not commented 
on by the press, carried by substantial majorities. 

These examples of the power of the press can be multiplied end- 
lessly. The history of newspapers is replete with numerous in- 
stances: “° The Hearst and Pulitzer papers were an enormous factor 
in promoting war with Spain; The London Daily Mail was a potent 
influence in bringing on the Boer War; The Times of London is 
credited with having restrained Germany from attacking France in 
1875 by exposing the German plot; Lincoln said of the Nast cartoons 


that “They were the best recruiting sergeants on the side of the 
Union.” 
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W. T. Stead ™ proudly described the press power situation in 
Great Britain in 1886: 


I am but a comparatively young journalist, but I have seen cabinets 
upset, Ministers driven into retirement, laws repealed, great social reforms 
initiated, Bills transformed, estimates remodeled, programmes modified, 
Acts passed, generals nominated, governors appointed, armies sent hither 
and thither, war proclaimed and war averted, by the agency of newspapers. 


Lord Falkland,"* addressing the British Parliament in 1660 said: 
“You have been a long time talking of the three estates.” Pointing to 
the reporters’ gallery, he added, “Yonder sits the fourth estate, more 
important than them all.” (First use of “Fourth Estate,” a phrase 
representing a tribute to the importance of the press, has also been 
ascribed to Edmund Burke.) *** 

Occasionally stated is the opinion that newspapers formerly pos- 
sessed great influence, but that now they are no longer so significant 
in shaping events and molding views. Documentation for this 
judgment usually takes the form of quoting isolated examples of 
former great potency and current lack of it. Also, it is argued that 
increasing popular education as well as the frequency with which the 
press is politically “wrong” have made many people suspicious of 
what they read in newspapers. To these arguments, it might be 
replied that instances of obvious vast press importance may even at 
the present time be cited—as the abrupt constriction of price and 
other controls after World War II. Increasing popular education, 
too, means that more people are exposing themselves to the press 
with the omnipresent possibility of being influenced by what they 
are able now to read in print. After all, comparisons of past and 
present to the disadvantage of the current scene are frequent in 
morals, sports, education, and other areas—as they are in news- 
papers. 

Actually, how can we know how influential the press is? Bear in 
mind that “influential” is an impalpable concept covering many 
spheres of activity and thought. When British editors and publishers 
were queried as to the influence of their papers and the ways in 
which they assessed that influence, the replies were sound reasons for 
rejecting ready generalizations.” * 

“We do not know,” said one. A second not only acknowledged his 
lack of information but put forth his inability to find out: “We 
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have never sought to determine the influence of our newspaper; 
nor should we know how to do so.” 

Some took decided positions. Express and Independent News- 
papers, Ltd. claimed, “The influence of the Press is undoubtedly 
considerable.” “Small,” was the verdict of the East Midland Allied 
Press, Ltd. 

Other newspapers were less categorical, emphasizing varying dis- 
tinctions. “On a specific issue,” said The Economist, “when the Press 
is inviting its readers to take a definite line of action, as for example, 
at a General Election, its influence is not very great. Nevertheless, 
the cumulative effect, over long periods of time, of the attitudes of 
the Press is considerable.” Associated Newspapers, Ltd. declared, “A 
newspaper can sometimes crystallize opinion on a certain matter 
but it cannot persuade the public against its will.” Distinguishing 
among papers, the Carlisle Conservative Newspaper Co., Ltd. stated, 
“the influence of the best newspapers (i.e.) such as The Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Glasgow Herald and Scotsman is consider- 
able....In our opinion the influence of the ‘popular’ press is 
transitory.” 

The natural question that arises is, “How do the editors and 
publishers know how influential they are?” Of interest is the fact 
that no British newspaper cited experimental investigation as a 
device for ascertaining its power. One quoted a Gallup poll tabula- 
tion of answers to the question: “What do you rely on most in form- 
ing your opinion—magazines, newspapers, books, radio broadcasts, 
or some other source?”"—58 per cent named newspapers. 

Critics of the poll evidence might say that on an amorphous 
problem like this, the poll data are a fair index of what people can 
say without too much painful thought or what people think they 
ought to say. One might even question whether respondents know 
how they make up their minds. 

Typical newspaper checks to test their influence were, however, of 
an order very different from poll findings. They used, in practice, 
information like circulation figures, letters to the paper, conversa- 
tions, public responses to campaigns, such as raising funds for 
charitable or other projects, and the extent to which their materials 
were quoted or acted on by public or other civic groups. Publishers 
had no difficulty in adducing evidence for conflicting conclusions."** 
The East Midland Allied Press, Ltd. said, “This group of papers has 
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for two years run features revealing the appalling housing and health 
conditions in the rural areas of nine counties. [Yet] the local authori- 
ties, with the exception of parts of Northamptonshire, have failed 
to take any remedial measures.” In opposition, Berrow’s Newspapers, 
Ltd. described a number of concrete instances in which they had 
exerted effective pressure, including one in which the paper exposed 
the unfounded claims of a bacteriologist who claimed that he had 
a cure for bovine tuberculosis. 

The bases for weighing press influence consist, by and large, of 
highly selected and challengeable data. Thus, in 1949 when two 
youths were arrested in Alabama for burning a cross in the yard of 
another boy, a police chief remarked, “It looks like they have been 
reading the newspapers too much lately.” This is conclusion, not 
evidence. 

To deduce on the other hand, from examples of press failures to 
swing people’s opinions or government acts in a given direction, 
that the press has little influence is gross oversimplification. That a 
newspaper does not win on a particular matter in a given situation 
means only that it was not sufficiently powerful within the existing 
circumstances to achieve victory, not that it is feeble or will continue 
to lose. In fact, says one writer: **° 


Rather than proving the waning influence of the press, the Republican 
votes in the past five presidential elections might be taken to establish the 
opposite. Were it not for the newspaper, publicizing and supporting its 
point of view year in and year out in disregard of the electorate, there 
might not even be a Republican party any more. 


Much of a paper's influence is of a subtle character. Newspaper- 
men are consulted before and during momentous undertakings. 
Events and campaigns are planned and executed with careful con- 
sideration to maximum, favorable newspaper presentation. Fear of 
newspaper attention or the desire to be noted by the press un- 
questionably affects the behavior of some persons, although the 
number is unknown. Nor could we know in any systematic way 
when or how an editorial or column or news report may influence 
an individual or group in a power position to take or halt an action. 

In its features, in its news items, everywhere the press shows 
a fundamental value system that accords with the values exhibited 
by the other major symbols and instruments of our society—church, 
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state, school, industry. So, religion is good, competition is good, 
family life is good, the United States is good. Some ideas, institu- 
tions, and practices like communism or sexual aberrations are bad. 
These foregone conclusions are iterated and reiterated throughout 
the paper in manifold ways—in comic strips, advice to the lovelorn, 
editorials, photographs, advertisements—everywhere. They are the 
ideas we learned from our parents, our teachers, our friends, our 
religious leaders, our political leaders—from those in positions of 
dominance and authority. In this array of forces, a notable character- 
istic of the press is the unifying, integrating influence that it exerts 
by its day-after-day support of what our society has taken to be 
pivotal truths. Not a dramatic or even visible influence, this giving 
to the readers of repeated and varied assurances that their basic 
beliefs are sound and enduring represents a kind of social cement 
that aids in equipping them with a common ideology. At the same 
time, of course, the effect is to make the reader question less the 
already existing social, political, and economic assumptions to which 
he is habituated. 

The specific circumstances in which the press will influence 
particular readers will vary with the paper, the readers, the strength 
of the arguments relating to an issue, the nature of the items in- 
volved, the time, and the place; all in some combination are deter- 
minants. On the basis of the available data on propaganda effective- 
ness, we may suppose that the newspaper will tend to have its 
views accepted and acted upon when they conform to the values and 
existing opinions of the individual reader; when they are purveyed 
obliquely, that is, when the reader, not suspecting the possibility of 
propaganda, does not have adequate Opportunity to put up his 
intellectual and emotional barriers; when they do not conflict with 
other data available to the reader; when the reader’s situation 
enables him to act favorably on the material presented to him (such 
a matter as municipal bossism, for instance, is one where the press 
can do little because the reader can ordinarily do little); when the 
paper has opinion prestige for the reader and its impact coheres with 
other prestiged opinion sources, These are considerations that we 


shall examine later in the treatment of opinion bases and propa- 
ganda propositions. 
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“I admit no faults common to all newspapers,” said Frank 
Tripp,"?* general manager of the Gannett Newspapers. “I believe 
that a newspaper which would, under any circumstances, change its 
stride—‘reform’ our critics say—will, of its own accord, learn its faults 
from the community it serves and strive to correct them.” Here are 
indicated two of the limits for the consideration of the question, 
“How can and should the press be improved?” One is that different 
papers have different faults, different virtues, different problems. 
The second limit is assumed: improvement must come from within 
the press. j 

Consider external compulsion as a means for remedying the 
newspapers’ deficiencies. Legislation implemented by administra- 
tive rule and regulation would be required. Ought there to be a law 
mandating newspapers to be truthful, accurate, and free from sen- 
sationalism? Would there not be needed a public agency to decide 
what is truth and when the handling of a murder, divorce, or other 
event is sensational? Would not this agency have to possess the 
authority to fine newspapers for misbehavior, to haul editors into 
court, perhaps to revoke licenses to publish? These may be extremes, 
but it is salutary to think of a case such as that of Aurel Verannai, 
Budapest correspondent for Reuters, who was sentenced to eight 
months in prison. Conviction was on charges that Verannai sent 
“repeatedly and deliberately messages which jeopardized Hungary's 
international reputation and incited against the democratic order 
of his country.” Verannai, on the other hand, claimed that he filed 
only objective news reports. Exotic indeed are some of the historical 
manifestations of press legislation." Under an 1823 Peruvian 
statute, the “authors or publishers of printed publications described 
as obscene or repugnant to good morals shall be liable to a fine 
equivalent to the value of 1,500 copies at the selling price, and, if 
they are unable to pay the amount in question, they shall be required 
during a period of four months, to inter corpses in the cemetery.” 
In Estonia in 1938, the law provided that heads of news articles cor- 
respond to the content of the news items and, in addition, such heads 
were not to include any criticism. 

Congress shall make no law, says the American Constitution, 
“abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press. ...” Any Public 
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Bureau for the Promotion of Good and Proper Newspapers would 
be unconstitutional; it would, likewise, in giving us purified papers 
(perhaps), give us a press without stamina or spirit, thoroughly 
supine, a creature of its government master. 

See how a Public Bureau for the Elimination of Monopoly in the 

Press might work. Here, after all, is an area where we have had 
extensive experience. Trust-busting is a well known phrase in 
‘American life and antitrust legislation, administratively activated, 
is something we have seen applied in diverse business and industrial 
situations. What has been the result? Sporadic and inconsistent, 
sometimes soft, sometimes softer, never stringent, never thorough- 
going, efforts to halt monopolies have been viewed by some as 
unrealistic, by others as futile, by very few as successful. “The truth 
is,” says Chafee,’ “that we do not know what to do with monopolies. 
When we are so uncertain about the proper policies for business 
in general, it is much too soon to be sure that the Sherman Act is 
just what the Press needs.” 

Nevertheless, in the instance where in America, government 
utilized the antitrust laws by suing the Associated Press, it effected a 
change in AP laws so that membership was opened to papers like 
the Chicago Sun and the St. Louis Star-Times.*® These papers, 
competitors of AP members, had previously been unable to obtain 
AP service. Notable is the fact that in the AP case, five opinions were 
filed on behalf of eight Supreme Court Justices, one Justice taking 
no part. 

Chafee 121 sums up the “risks of harm to freedom of the press from 
affirmative legal action”: 


É Accidental discouragement. Experience with widespread govern 
mental action in areas other than the press suggests the clear possibility 
that such action may produce unexpected results, Quite unanticipated, for 
example, was the large-scale organization of criminal gang activity after 
the enactment of Prohibition. 

2. Deliberate government discouragement of press liberty. 

3. A growing habit of government concern with communications. No 
proposal for government action should be judged in isolation but it must 


be interpreted in relation to other possible state controls over the press, 
which have not yet been suggested. 


These are potent dangers. Should the calculated risk be taken 
anyway? A positive answer to this question might be yielded 
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if (1) the evils of the press are sufficiently great to warrant the 
belief that the press is subversive of the democratic process; (2) the 
threefold set of calamities described by Chafee can be partially 
avoided or, at least, minimized; (3) there are no alternatives to 
government intervention. 


How "bad" is the press? 


After a two-year survey, the British Royal Commission on the 
Press 12 reported, “It is generally agreed that the British press is 
inferior to none in the world.” After study that began in 1942 and 
lasted to 1947, America’s Commission on Freedom of the Press +? 
concluded: 


Private enterprise in the field of communications has great achievements 
to its credit.... Whatever its shortcomings the American press is less venal 
and less subservient to political and economic pressure than that of many 
other countries. The leading organs of the American press have achieved a 
standard of excellence unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 


At the same time, the American Commission concluded that “the 
freedom of the press” in America is in danger. But, the Commission 
continued, “Freedom of expression, of which freedom of the press 
is a part, has always been in danger. Indeed the Commission can 
conceive no state of society in which it will not be in danger.” 

Both the British and American Commissions found many flaws in 
press operations; neither regarded current newspapers as ideal or 
nearly ideal. Each made many proposals for bettering the press; 
neither supported the idea of having government play a prominent 
positive part in achieving an improved press. 

Suppose that laws and public agencies could rid us of “bad” 
papers. Government fiat could not guarantee that substitute papers 
would be “good” in the sense of being vital, strong, bold, interesting, 
informative. Neither legislative nor executive act could compel the 
man in the street to buy and read “good” papers. 

As it stands, the press could be worse and it could be better, with 
notable examples of excellence, mediocrity, and inferiority. Its 
views do not coincide politically with those of the great mass of the 
people. In the 1948 election, there were eleven states without a 
single pro-Truman paper. “So what?” may be a fair question. The 
prime issue, it may be argued, is not representativeness but honest 
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and uncolored presentation of the news. Grant that many of the 
political stories were twisted and devious. But grant also that many 
were not and that the common man in twentieth-century America is 
not so incompetent intellectually as to be utterly bemused and mis- 
led by distortion and fabrication where these are found. Otherwise, 
how explain the data on popular appraisal of the press? How 
explain the continuance of the gap between press and popular 
political and economic opinion? 

Take the matter of representativeness. Concentration of ownership 
in newspapers has proceeded apace. Lords of the Press are not 
mythological beings. To be expected sometimes, although not al- 
ways, is that the lord, being wealthy and powerful, will be con- 
servative, perhaps even so conservative as to merit the label 
“reactionary.” The trend to centralization of ownership accentuates 
the flavor of newspaper conservatism. Press centralization is, how- 
ever, fundamentally a product of modern industrialization and 
technology; it is caused by no dark plot hatched in a smoke-filled 
room. The concentration problem is not whether the situation is 
good or bad. That is irrelevant; if we are to have industrialization, 
we must have immense power groups, in the press and out of it. 

Press editorials or opinions will persist in colliding with the views 
of the majority of the people as long as the press and the public are 
free. For, of the mass of factors that make the individual Democratic 
or Republican or minor party, his socio-economic status is prepotent. 
While he does his job without being bludgeoned in this or that 
political direction, while he can do what he chooses, the editor and 
publisher will interpret the political situation at any given moment 
in accord with his predispositions and his environment—so that he 
will lean to conservatism. 

Newspaper editors and publishers, occupying as they must special 
and preferred socio-economic niches, will tend to interpret events 
from a frame of reference different from the orientation of most 
people. Society and individual components and enterprises therein 
must be organized if civilization is to endure and things are to get 
done. Organization demands leadership and the leader as time 
goes on acquires judgments at variance with those of the larger 
group. Reader-representativeness becomes a logical and psychological 
impossibility for a newspaper organization, whether the organization 
be capitalist, as in America, or of another societal brand. 
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If this analysis is correct, the agitation about the fact that the press 
does not mirror the sentiments of its audience is Never-Never-Land 
emotionalism. No press, on an over-all basis and for a prolonged 
period, can be representative of the people whom it serves if that 
press is free from coercion. If newspapers were to be set up differ- 
ently, avoiding any tinge of monopoly, they would in any event have 
to be led by selected persons with mind-sets distinct from those in the 
community. It is not financial-monopolistic power that makes for 
political and social differentiation of the editor and publisher. Far 
more deeply, it is power in whatever complex societal pyramid 
encountered, that produces statistically atypical editor-publisher 
opinions. A free press is a nonrepresentative press. 

To be sure, there are degrees of nonrepresentativeness. Vast com- 
petition still exists in the form of potent liberal papers and compet- 
ing hues of conservative papers. As the press has grown more 
powerful financially, it has become better able to maintain its 
independence—just as it has become better able to achieve irre- 
sponsibility. ” 

British political leader Aneurin Bevan has described the British 
Conservative press as “the most prostituted in the world.” In Amer- 
ica, Harold Ickes, among others, has used similar language to 
characterize our newspapers. Assuming that vividness of language 
is not identical with accuracy of description, we can reject the charges 
in the absence of substantiating evidence. But adjectives like “best” 
are also not proved. 

Our conclusion must be a lame one: some of the press is good, 
some better, some worse. There are arguments for believing that its 
badness and its goodness are natural outcomes of its freedom, that 
the bad papers could not be made good without imperiling the 
already good papers and endangering freedom itself. 


Can we guard against the dangers of 
governmental interventions? 


“We do not believe,” said the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press,124 “that the fundamental problems of the press will be solved 
by more laws or by governmental action.” Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission held that there are some things the government should do. 
Government is dangerous; it is also beneficient. We believe in private 
enterprise; yet there are numerous examples—TVA, the Post Office, 
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and others—of necessary public undertakings in fields that might be 
considered fit for or competing with private enterprise. 
What government should do is summed up by the Commission: 


We recommend that government facilitate new ventures in the commu- 
nications industry, that it foster the introduction of new techniques, that 
it maintain competition among large units through the antitrust laws, but 
that those laws be sparingly used to break up such units, and that, where 
concentration is necessary in communications, the government endeavor 
to see to it that the public gets the benefit of such concentration. 


Relative to newspapers, specific proposals are that tax laws and 
postal rates be restudied “with a view to discovering whether they 
do not discriminate against new, small business.” Also, it is sug- 
gested that “Government can stop the attempt to monopolize the 
distribution outlets” by such action as “police protection and city 
ordinances which would make it possible for new newspapers and 
magazines to get on the newsstands.” 

By no means extreme recommendations, these do not seem to face 
the Chafee strictures squarely. A little tinkering is a dangerous thing. 
The publicly administered propulsion may be wrong or it may 
increase in size and scope. Chafee’s argument is that holding govern- 
ment intervention close to zero is the best guard against unwise and 
Increasing government guidance or direction. How close to zero 
that intervention can be kept depends on the alternatives to gov- 
ernment action considered below. 


What are the alternatives to government action to 
improve newspapers? 


By and large, stimuli for lifting the standards and performance 
of the press can come from an external power like government or 
citizen groups of various kinds, from the internal power represented 
by the press itself, or from some agency or agencies combining 
internal and external devices. 

It is easy to say what the press should do. It should refrain from 
monopolistic activities; it should be fair and judicious in presenting 
the news; it should open its Pages to diverse views and concern itself 
with important matters interestingly and meaningfully reported; 
it should select and train its staff in accordance with the best person- 
nel practice and should compensate its employees adequately; it 
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should recognize that it has enormous responsibilities and never 
seek self-advancement at the cost of the general welfare. It should 
be virtuous, brilliant, and energetic. All newspapers should conform 
to the Nieman fellows’ ideal +25 in possessing “the snap and read- 
ability of the New York Daily News, the pictorial excellence of Life, 
the thoroughness of the Times, the crusading fire of the Post- 
Dispatch, the human interest and intelligence of the Herald- 
Tribune, and the sense of responsibility of the Courier-Journal.” 
Ivor Griffiths, chairman of Berrow’s Newspapers in Great Britain, 
referred to such a truly objective paper as qualifying for the title of 
“Celestial Times.” “Its staff,” he said, “would certainly have to be 
God-like.” 

We know what newspapers should be like and what they should 
do. How is that consummation devoutly to be wished for to be at- 
tained? We may concede first that realistically considered, perfect 
newspapers—like perfect husbands or vacations or governments— 
cannot be had in a world where ideals, prejudices, and valuations 
differ. Inability to reach a journalistic Utopia does not, however, 
negate the possibility of ascertaining modes of press improvement. 

Suggestions advanced by the American Commission center about 
the creation of “agencies which can be used to supplement the press, 
to propose standards for its emulation, and to hold it to its account- 
ability.” 

These proposals underwent rigorous and caustic criticism from 
much of the press as naive and regimentation-inviting. An inde- 
pendent agency to evaluate and report on the press? Outsiders are 
uninformed and, anyway, the press is much discussed, in magazines, 
on the radio, on legislative floors, in classrooms, and other places. 
The Commission forgets the overwhelmingly effective appraisal 
device represented by a paper's readers. Also, there are already many 
organizations in the newspaper field competent to lead, inform, and 
educate as may be required, Set up an outside, additional body and 
it will either be useless and ignorant or it will set about meddling 
and thus threaten freedom of the press. There is no more justifica- 
tion for a continuing organ to watch over the press than for one to 
devote itself constantly to inspecting Congress or other major in- 
stitutions. Constant inspection by a permanent group smacks of 
bureaucracy and smells of press-curbing. This external, searching 
agency could well acquire a frozen mind-set with the passage of 
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time and seek to impose its own notions of uniform goodness on what 
have been and must continue to be always changing, always dis- 
similar newspapers. It would, in the words of F. M. Flynn, of the 
New York Daily News, “ride herd on the press” and “seek to put all 
newspapers” into its “own mold.” 

But the general idea of this “independent, continuing agency to 
appraise the performance of the press in discharging its responsi- 
bilities for public enlightenment,” regarded by Commission Chair- 
man Robert Hutchins as “the most important recommendation” of 
that body, was not summarily rejected by all newspapermen. The 
principle of intensive press scrutiny did finally catch fire, at least 
for the time being. Early in 1949 a group of newspaper men and 
educators, sponsored by Editor & Publisher, approved proposals for 
a study of American newspapers. Financed by Foundation funds, 
conducted by an independent body, and supervised by leading news- 
papermen in an advisory capacity, projects were outlined in various 
fields—international, national, and local. Among the subjects of 


investigation announced were the regional distribution and use of © 


foreign news; news coverage of minority groups; pressures applied 
to newspapers; use of interpretive material without loss of objectiv- 
ity; formulation of newspaper policy. 

As a major factor, the Commission recommendations demand 
self-restraint and self-policing. In existence now are admirable Can- 
ons of Journalism subscribed to by the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. But, says the Nieman fellows’ report: +° 


The single attempt by the ASNE to enforce the code failed. When 
Fred G. Bonfils, of the Denver Post, tried to cash in on the ‘Teapot Dome 
oil scandal by blackmailing Harry Sinclair, the Society's committee on 
ethics recommended Bonfils’ expulsion from the ASNE. But the Society 
found technical obstacles to his expulsion in its by-laws and no formal 
action was taken; instead, Bonfils quietly resigned. 


Paralleling this citation is British testimony: 227 


The National Union of Journalists accepted a Code of Conduct years 


ago, but we have never heard of a single allegation of any breach of it. 
Where can be found complainants? 


Where self-control has not been effective over a long period of 
time, there seems no reason to believe that it should suddenly be- 
come operative. An exception, however, may arise when the total 
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situation changes. Confronted with the threat of external coercion, 
the press, it has been said, might shift its mores. To which it may be 
replied that corrective devices consisting of desiring that the press 
would do this or that or asserting that newspapers should do this 
or that are pious declarations merely rending the air with lamenta- 
tions and wishes. 


The question is whether coercion is needed. In its questionnaire 


to British publishers, the Royal Commission *** asked for opinions 
on a variety of possible devices to effect press improvement: 


1. 


10. 


LER 


12, 


The limitation by law of concentrations of ownership or control, 

whether by managers, editors or others. 

The formation, either by compulsion or under pressure of discrim- 

inatory taxation, of trusts such as have recently been adopted by The 

Times, The Economist and other newspapers. 

A reorganization of the structure of ownership) and control, with a 

view to obtaining smaller units or subdivisions of function while pre- 

serving the advantages of large scale organization or association. 

The creation of a public trust to lease premises and plant to news- 

paper promoters on terms debarring the trust from any share in the 

conduct of the paper. 

The conduct of newspapers or periodicals by associations of (a) 

readers or (b) newspaper workers. 

A levy on the Press to finance experimental publications. 

The publication by a public body independent of the Government of 

a paper devoted to the objective statement of news and opinion, and 

possibly of controversial comment supplied by or reprinted from the 

remaining national dailies. 

The elimination by agreement or legislation of non-journalistic meth- 

ods of competition such as canvassing, free gifts and insurance. 

The compulsory publication in every newspaper of a column of com- 

ment by an outside critic or expert. 

The creation of a Press Council representing all sections of the industry 

and the public, to do some or all of the following: 

(2) draw up a code of professional conduct and examine alleged 
breaches of it; 

(b) safeguard the independence and professional integrity of jour- 
nalists; 

(c) supervise the publication of advertisements; 

(d) issue periodical reports on the state of the Press. 

The creation of a Press Institute, whether attached to a university or 

otherwise, to study the social, political, economic and technical prob- 

lems of the Press and report periodically upon them, to stimulate new 

developments and to assist in providing professional training. 

A combination of items 10 and 11. 
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Running through many of the British Commission’s possibilities 
is compulsion as an instrument for obtaining better newspapers. 
Not a single compulsive method was finally adopted by the Royal 
Commission in its recommendations. “Free enterprise in the pro- 
duction of newspapers,” it declared, “is a prerequisite of a free 
press.” The major final British proposal was a close relative to the 
setting up of an independent body recommended by the American 
Commission: the voluntary establishment by the British newspaper 
industry of a general council of 25 members, of whom only the 
chairman would be paid. The council would consist of publishers, 
editors, and other journalists, and five members from outside the 
business. It would be charged with safeguarding freedom of the 
press, encouraging growth of a sense of public responsibility and 
public service in the business, and increasing the efficiency and well- 
being of newspaper workers. 

In addition, the council would guard against restrictions on the 
supply of information of public interest and importance, improve 
the methods of recruitment, education and training for the business, 
promote a proper functional relation among all sections of the busi- 
ness, build up a code of conduct, and deal with complaints. 

“It would also consider a pension scheme, promote technical and 
other research, study developments which might tend toward greater 
concentration of monopoly, and represent the press in its relations 
with the government, the United Nations and similar foreign or- 
ganizations.” 

In this country, there has been much discussion of the possible 
values of a publicly administered newspaper and of a newspaper 
owned by readers. Both were included in the Royal Commission's 
questionnaire as worthy of consideration, but neither was approved, 
nor is either mentioned in the report of the American Commission. 
Support for each idea is found in the Nieman fellows’ report 17° 
expressing “the very real hope” that the “great, amorphous, hitherto 
passive group” of readers can and will “join together, pooling their 
dollars to create the aggregates of capital necessary to buy or start 
newspapers in our civilization.” The thought is that a reader-owned 
paper would provide further variety to the press, but without the 
necessity for making money, and could be a check on the con- 
ventionally owned press, Commenting on this idea when it was 
advanced for the British press, the Times of London *"° said: 
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Since leadership is of the essence of free and responsible journalism, 
there would be no gain, to say the least of it, in handing a paper over to 
its readers or to those whom it employs. Why are associations of readers or 
workers likely to prove enlightened or effective conductors of a paper? 
Will... they stand the losses that may be incurred? 


Of the publicly owned newspaper concept, the Nieman group *** 
says that, “it might even be worth while to consider as an experiment 
a municipal newspaper, operated as a ‘yardstick’ in the same way as 
a yardstick power plant.” If a municipal radio station is feasible, so 
may be a municipal paper. 

To the judgment that a paper run by some such organization as 
a public corporation would almost certainly be devoid of color or 
fire, two additional observations are relevant. One is that municipal 
papers must differ from municipal radio stations. Federal radio 
regulation and licensing exist in the form of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, while there is only self-restraint or reader- 
restraint for the press. Also much of radio is necessarily concerned 
with politically and socially innocuous entertainment and “stunt” 
education, neither, presumably, sought for this new press. 

A second consideration is that free competition of ideas may not 
be advanced by this public press. Free competition can only be had 
when no single social institution possesses power so great as to 
enable it to overwhelm opposing forces. Government already has 
awesome powers; to give it a press of its own, financed in some in- 
determinate part by tax levies, is to pile higher the accretion of con- 
centrated authority. 

Up to this point, we have discussed specific types of government 
and nongovernment devices for lifting the operating level of the 
press. All have weaknesses; all have strengths. There is no method 
for measuring precisely either their advantages or their disadvan- 
tages. To the student falls the task of weighing for himself the 
arguments and emerging with a conclusion as to the best instrument 
for achieving better newspapers. 

To the author, the argument of Geoffrey Crowther,*? editor of 
the British Economist is persuasive and applicable to the United 
States: What is essential is “to show that a newspaper can be popular 
and responsible and successful. The power of this example would 
be far greater than that of any formal institution.” Such examples 
can be born and increase only when (1) The body of readers grows 
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in critical and analytical ability, in discernment, in education, and 
in interest in improved newspapers; (2) Newspapermen respond to 
their own code of high: standards and practice, enforced ultimately 
by an informed and alert citizenry. 

With this approach, the importance of wide criticism and dis- 
cussion of the press comes not so much from the creation of agencies 
for guaranteeing reformed papers as in agitating newspapermen and 
upsetting readers. Cooperative efforts between journalism and other 
schools and the press; councils or institutes to perform investigations 
and engage in kindred activities; community judicial boards to 
criticise periodically local newspapers and score them on the basis 
of how well they are doing their jobs of “covering the community” 
and integrating news, as urged by Houston Waring,"** of the Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent; advocacy of duality of newspaper control 
in which “the editor is the single individual finally responsible for 
the fulfillment of the public service function” and the general man- 
ager or publisher is the person responsible for the fulfillment of 
the secondary function—profit’; inter-media analysis as in the radio 
program, “CBS Views the Press’—these and related undertakings 
can eventually “force” the press to be free and responsible by helping 
the newspaperman to hew out acceptable journalistic standards and 
procedures and by helping the reader to fulfill more effectively his 


proper role of making the press more nearly approximate the vital 
democratic instrument it needs to be. 


6 


Motion Pictures 


To UNDERSTAND THE WAYS AND CONTEXT IN WHICH PUBLIC OPINION IS 
affected and expressed, it is necessary to consider the role and opera- 
tion not only of the press, but also of motion pictures. Accordingly, 
we consider here the development, functions, and characteristics of 
films, data indicating the evaluative judgments of the man-on-the- 
street, research on motion-picture-going and reaction analysis, the 
influence of the movies and proposals for their improvement. Fol- 
lowing this discussion, we shall round out the treatment of the mass 
media by studying radio and television. 


INTRODUCTION 


Alone among the major media of mass communications, motion 
pictures depend altogether upon income derived directly from the 
public that consumes its product. The immediate financial support 
for press, radio, and television comes from advertisers. Unique, too, 
among the mass communications channels is the film characteristic 
that it is consumed away from home, by a consumer who is a member 
of a large group, and in a place ordinarily far more ornate than the 
everyday surroundings of home, office, or factory. 

Only the movie industry subsists in part on popcorn, candy, and 
soft drink operations. Just how large is that part is not known, But 
Motion Picture Herald, a film trade periodical, quoted in January 
1949 the opinion of W. F. Ruffin, Kentucky and Tennessee movie 
theater circuit head, that 1948 profits in refreshment merchandising 
had “rescued many a theater from losses sustained by the exhibition 
end of the business.” Exact figures were given by another exhibitor: 
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“Our sales average is 6 cents per admission. Take in confections is 
about 27 per cent of box office dollars.” Charles Skouras, president of 
a 500-theater circuit, reported that in 1948 candy and popcorn 
accounted for a 13 million dollar gross from his movie houses. 

The motion picture is simultaneously a cheap and an expensive 
communications item. The 45 cents that is the average movie ad- 
mission price is much costlier than the nickel or so that the daily 
newspaper is apt to cost or the slight expenditure in electricity and 
depreciation of the set that turning on the radio or television set 
entails. Yet the movie is an inexpensive means of an evening out, 
an objective hardly fulfilled by the alternative media. 

There is another striking difference between motion pictures and 
the other media. Although they obtain no advertisers’ revenue, the 
motion pictures spend far more money than the other media in call- 
ing the attention of people to their products. One estimate places the 
total sum spent by motion pictures on newspaper advertising at 
about 52 million dollars a year. 

Not only does the film industry spend the greatest amount of 
money on advertising but it also receives the most free advertising. 
“No industry in the world,” remarks Mae D. Huettig, “has had so 
much publicity lavished on it as the motion picture industry.” The 
great extent of this unpaid-for ballyhoo is seen in the Editorial 
Analysis Bureau estimate that from January to June 1947, “the 
movies received free space in the magazines alone that would have 
cost $3,356,684 at prevailing advertising rates.” To this finding 
Editor & Publisher adds, “Imagine what the total would be if news- 
papers were added.” Not free advertising, but publicity nevertheless, 
is the material poured forth by the movie columnists. Thirty million 
readers, for example, is the potential audience of columnist Hedda 
Hopper. In 1950, there were $25 press correspondents, gi foreign 
press representatives, 45 news photographers, and 12 radio people 
registered with the office of the Motion Picture Association. 

Another aspect of motion pictures is described in what producer 
Dore Schary referred to as “the old-fashioned concept that Holly- 
wood is a place in which half-dressed executives jump into a swim- 
ming pool with a Martini in one hand and a blonde in the other.” 
It is the stereotype suggested by the remark, “Hollywood is a place 
where you don’t have to be a genius to be a genius.” 

What we have, in sum, is an image of Hollywood. products and 
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Hollywood people: garish, empty-headed, monstrously wasteful, pre- 
tentious, and hollow. It is an image bounded by the knowledge the 
general public has of who has divorced or married whom, who was 
involved in a night club brawl, and the thundering, colossal, smash- 
ing, terrific, magnificent, powerful epic soon to visit the local screen. 
Not limited to the public at large is the Hollywood-is-a-loopy-place 
conception. ‘The center of movie activity, said scholar Harold Laski,* 
“is a mass of unfathomable contradictions, where men who know 
nothing of anything act upon the assumption of their omniscience. 
It is a world where ignorance does not matter and where time and 
space may have no meaning.” 

This attitude (and this is of first importance in considering the 
place and potentialities of the movies in the American communica- 
tions system) is a conceptual framework that the serious student and 
practitioner of motion pictures must struggle against. John H. 
Lawson,? a movie writer, subsequently sentenced to prison for con- 
tempt because he refused to tell a Congressional Committee whether 
he was a Communist, referred in 1946 to the fact that “As long as 
the average citizen thinks of Hollywood as a glamorous funnyhouse, 
he cannot think of it as a place where a public trust is fulfilled; 
and where the most sacred of our traditional liberties—freedom of 
thought and freedom of communication—must be presented.” 


DEVELOPMENT 


Just when the movies were born is a matter of interpretation. 
Two British historians ® reach back to 65 B.C. to note the fact that 
Lucretius, in his De Rerum Natura, made “certain pertinent re- 
marks relative to the subject of vision.” Others have dated the birth 
of the industry from 1870 and said that it was born of a wager. 

Leland Stanford, to prove that all four of a horse’s hoofs could be 
off the ground at the same time, arranged to have a race photo- 
graphed. A series of cameras was set up with little trip wires that 
enabled a series of photographs of the running horses to be made. 
Stanford’s judgment proved right; the result also suggested what re- 
mained for Edison to demonstrate: that a series of still pictures 
projected rapidly could create the illusion of movement. Not until 
1903, however, was the first important story in film form produced, 
Edwin S. Porter's, The Great Train Robbery. 
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In the beginning, with the kinetoscope, only one person at a time 
could see what was going on. So profitable was the machine that a 
new one was contrived that enabled hundreds simultaneously to 
see what was shown. The crowds became greater and more heter- 
ogeneous socially, economically, and educationally. Technology, 
interacting with finance, found a voice for the silents, and “100% 
All-Talking Movies” became a featured reality in 1927 with the 
appearance of The Jazz Singer. Investment piled up. Early picture 
making was in lofts or barns and picture exhibiting in stores and 
available space in which a few people could be gathered. In Pitts- 
burgh in 1905, John P. Harris opened the Nickelodeon. Within a 
year, almost 5,000 Nickelodeon-type places had sprung up, them- 
selves rapidly to give way to more ornate ten-cent theaters. A half- 
century later, movie theaters could in many cases accurately be 
described as palaces—plush, massive structures where fountains 
played and the customer could savor luxury. 

When Gladys Smith, better known as Mary Pickford, started to 
work in 1909 for producer David Wark Griffith, her salary was five 
dollars a day; six years later, “America’s Sweetheart” was being 
paid $10,000 a week plus a percentage of the profits earned by her 
films, so that her total annual income came to about one million 
dollars. These are figures recorded by movie historians. Whether 
exaggerated or not, they point to the prodigious financial growth 
of the cinema and exemplify the significance of motion pictures as 
a commodity, 

From their infancy, the movies were seen as potential social men- 
aces and as possible benefits. The birth of motion pictures took 
place coincidentally with the flood of immigrants to the great popu- 
lation centers of the country. It was, comments film periodical editor 
Martin Quigley," from near the bottom of the social and economic 
scale that motion pictures first won acceptance. In thus climbing 
the social scale, motion pictures followed a route the reverse of that 
of the printed word, which appealed in its infancy to the upper 
social and educational strata, then to the masses as technology 
advanced and the content of printed material changed. The movies, 
cheap, affording a convenient and speedy way to learn the mores 
of a nation, an escape from an ugly physical environment, a magic 
new entertainment, attracted to the Nickelodeons enough people 
to make the American motion picture industry the source of more 
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than a half of total world movie production in 1914. World War I 
was a prodigious blow to the industry abroad; to America it gave 
an all but complete monopoly of the world movie market; it made 
American movies a truly big business. World War II, again, 
stimulated American movie growth as it hindered or wiped out 
what film industry existed elsewhere. 

Beginning with conventions such as having every scene start with 
an entrance and end with an exit, as on the stage, setting out as a 
contemptible enterprise where actors kept their identity secret for 
fear of injuring their reputations, created to serve a largely illiter- 
ate and altogether impecunious audience who were impressed by 
the wonderfully life-like scene of an onrushing locomotive threaten- 
ing to plough its way into the onlookers, the movie was considered 
as a mechanical novelty and held in low esteem even by one of its 
progenitors, Thomas A. Edison. As the movie improved mechani- 
cally, and artistically, as the size of its weekly audience grew, it 
became evident that here was an instrument of tremendous poten- 
tialities for reaching and influencing people everywhere. Here was 
achance to sell American refrigerators by including them in pictures 
shown abroad; here was an opportunity to sell mores and further or 
limit the spread of ideas. Or so it seemed to political powers through- 
out the world, for everywhere the imported movie was scrutinized 
with care and the home product subjected to close supervision to 
be sure that the social data it portrayed and the emotional experi- 
ences it provided did not imperil the objectives of the state. 

The cinema has ever been an internationally scaled undertaking. 
In the period of the 1880's, technical experiments leading to the 
development of the film camera and projector were performed more 
or less simultaneously by Edison in the United States, by the Lumière 
Brothers in France, and by Friese-Green and others in Britain. 
Closely paralleling the case in America, the first public demonstra- 
tion of moving pictures in Britain was given in 1896. A decade later, 
the cinema sensation was a showing of microscopic studies of life 
in a Stilton cheese, an event that provoked the British cheese in- 
dustry into a demand for censorship.’ 

As popular art and as data for the social scientist, motion pictures 
have tended to reflect popular values and ideals, widely held con- 
cepts of good and evil. A vital social product, motion pictures in 
America have not mirrored life as it is, replete with ugliness and 
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vice and clash and beauty and goodness and concord. The price of 
its popularity has been its removal from the life we know, to the 
life it would be nice to experience. 

Historical perspective demands, in any case, awareness that mo- 
tion pictures are less than a half-century old and will undoubtedly 
continue to exhibit marked changes. 


FUNCTION 


“The function of the film,” says British motion picture producer 
Carol Reed,’ “is to entertain.” This simple, explicit statement, 
however, is clouded by the movie maker’s next sentence, which 
epitomizes the central problem of the film industry: “If you can do 
more with a film, by all means do so, but you have to be very careful 
that the more doesn’t make the total less.” 

That the film should entertain seems evident. The “more” to 
which Reed refers is an allusion to a pedagogical increment. Reed's 
fear is that to set out to teach may be to set out to bore. 

The subtleties of entertainment and education interrelations are 
perceived realistically in the introduction to the code that governs 
the making of motion pictures in the United States. 

Says the code, although motion picture producers regard “motion 

pictures primarily as entertainment without any explicit purpose of 
teaching or propaganda, they know that the motion picture within 
its own field of entertainment may be directly responsible for spirit- 
ual or moral progress, for higher types of social life, and for much 
correct thinking.” 
' If for “may be directly” is substituted “is to a degree directly or 
indirectly” and to the enumeration of anticipated moral, social, 
and intellectual goods is added the alternatives of helping to steady 
or tip over a status quo or retard advancement to meritorious ob- 
Jectives, then the analysis of the screen's purposes is complicated 
enormously. But adequate analysis is furthered. 

For the fact is that motion pictures are always not only entertain- 
ment, but editorial comment as well, What goes into a film must 
always be selected and organized and presented so that there is one 
rather than another set of scenes and emphases. Every act, every 
actor in a film depicts implicitly or explicitly a set of values. Take 
as an extreme the Soviet motion picture. In Meeting on the Elbe,* 
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the hard-working Russian hero, Major Nikita Kuzmin, is in sharp 
contrast to the American Major James Hill, an amiable good-for- 
nothing who carries a bottle of Scotch in his hip pocket and tries to 
involve the Russian major in a black market deal. Major Hill’s 
superior is General MacDermott, a sinister character whose wife, 
hearing that timber prices are rising in England, proposes: “Have 
the Germans chop down their forests around the city and ship the 
wood to be sold in England. What have you been appointed a 
general for if you can’t make use of it?” When Hill interferes with 
plans to help an important Nazi war criminal escape to the Amer- 
ican zone in Germany, he is broken in rank. 

In a Certain Country ® is a Soviet picture of American plots and 
counter plots to win over one of the Eastern European countries like 
Czechoslovakia. A coup d’etat prepared for Election Day is revealed 
in time for the country to be saved from “political bandits and 
Wall Street” for continued collaboration with the Soviet Union. 

The point must be made that the Soviets have not been alone in 
steeping their films in ideological content. Some American films, 
too—The Conspirator and The Iron Curtain are examples—have 
apparently taken their mission to be the education of the American 
public to the vices and dangers of the Soviet Union. In The Gon- 
spirator, for instance, Robert Taylor plays a British major who 
serves as a spy for the Soviets. Taylor is shown as a cruel man (he 
horrifies his wife by observing, “It’s only a rabbit,” when she is 
upset by an animal’s injury) who, because of warped emotional 
outlook and a promise to become Chief of Staff when the new order 
comes, subjects himself willingly to the iron Communist discipline, 
which orders him, in the end, to his suicide. Such a picture is 
atypical of American film content. (Variety reports that pictures of 
this type are not money-makers.) Whether the Soviet examples cited 
are representative is not known, but we do know the Russian inter- 
pretation of the role of motion pictures—and it is a single inter- 
pretation in contrast with the multiple interpretations that may 
occur in democratic nations. 

It was Lenin’s dictum that “the cinema can and must be Soviet 
Russia's greatest cultural weapon.” In line with that concept is the 
Soviet announcement in 1946 that the following themes would be 
emphasized in motion pictures for the next five years:*° 
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1, The advantages of the Soviet system over capitalism 

2. The role of the Communist Party 

3. Solidarity and friendship of the many nationalities composing the 
Soviet Union 

4. The people's vigilance, patriotism, and duties to the state 

5. Commemoration of outstanding war heroes and heroines 

6. The Soviet way of life 

7. The family 

8. Children and youth 

9. Problems facing the Soviet Union 

10. Documentaries on the five-year plan 

11. Industry, agriculture, and life in the constituent Soviet republics 

12. Popularization of achievements in science, engineering, and technical 
progress 

13. Mother heroines (mothers who have ten or more children) 


This integration of the film with the governmental apparatus 
as a device for carrying forward precisely defined ideas seems to 
parallel the Nazi concept. “The National Socialist State,” declared 
then Minister of Education Ruse, “definitely and deliberately makes 
the film the transmitter of its ideology.” 

Here, for example, is a film summing up the Nazi philosophy that 
the individual is unimportant, that all that is personal must be 
given up for the cause. In A Pass on a Promise, 


+++@ young composer prefers to die in battle for an already defeated 
Germany rather than live for the premiere of his symphony, success and a 
career; a young lonely soldier, entangled in his first love affair with an 
equally lonely girl, gives up fulfillment and a bright future in love to die 
for this defeated Germany; finally, a “left-wing intellectual” rejects the 
comradeship of fellow revolutionists and his affair with a “red” girl friend 
for the “real comradeship of fighting men.” All these soldiers have a chance 
to desert defeated Germany while en route to the western front late in 
October, 1918. The men prefer, however, to return to their units, they 


choose to renounce happiness, career, and political beliefs; they want to 
die—uselessly for Germany." 


Whether these didactic motion pictures are to be designated as 
entertainment in addition to message-bearing is a matter to be de- 
termined not only by the purpose of the movie maker but the re- 
action of the audience. Certainly, what is entertaining is inevitably 
educational, although what purports to be educational may or may 
not be entertaining. “Acting,” said Ralph Richardson, “is merely 
the art of keeping a large group of people from coughing.” Sim- 
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ilarly, both education and entertainment are initially matters of 
arousing and holding interest before any point at all can be made. 
As one writer *? points out, the novels of Charles Dickens and the 
plays of Shakespeare, written and produced as entertainment (with 
an eye, in the case of Dickens, to fighting undesirable social condi- 
tions), are currently in a wide use as school textbooks, helping to 
educate some pupils to an understanding and love of literature and 
stimulating in others a deep loathing for classics. 

The point is that motion pictures always teach, that the teaching 
is ineluctably imbedded in the entertainment, that what is in the 
movie is bound up with what the audience feels and thinks, that any 
movie is propaganda whether it deals with the tribulations of a pair 
of vaudeville actors who wind up with love, fame, and money, or 
with Indians who seek to shoot down the American cavalry. 

In the Russian Ten Days That Shook the World, Kerensky 
walks up the steps of the Winter Palace and the film cross-cuts to 
nearby statues as a silent comment on the ambition of the would-be 
dictator. “At the top of the steps, under a marble statue whose out- 
stretched arm holds a laurel leaf, Kerensky pauses, a self-imagined 
Caesar, but Eisenstein photographs him from above to dwarf his 
figure and exhibit his weak, chinless head.” It is easy to imagine 
very different scenes that might have depicted Kerensky walking up 
a flight of steps and pausing at the top—scenes that, being different, 
presumably also have differing meaning to the audience. Actually, 
movies are pictorial representations of ideas that speak and move 
in the shape of people and events. 

Movie makers sell cans of celluloid on which is imprinted values 
and sentiments. In making money and purveying entertainment, 
the movie mogul also helps to make our society what it is and what 
it will be. The profit objective is interwoven with the propaganda 
outcome. The function fulfilled by the film may be entertainment; 
it is always pedagogical. 


“WEAKNESSES” AND CONTENT OF MOTION PICTURES 


Generalizations about the movies are as wobbly as those about the 
press. “Motion pictures” is a phrase that covers films produced by 
DeMille and by Rossellini, acted by Mickey Rooney and by Ronald 
Colman, written by John Steinbeck and by a host of anonymous 
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script writers. A specific movie may deal with science, art, or music, 
or it may take as its focus of interest the rich or the poor, the criminal 
or the policeman, the night club or the schoolroom, the great city 
or the small town. Like all of America, the movies are varied; there 
are different films to suit differing tastes. 

In what sense, then, may we speak of cinematic deficiencies, of 
what’s wrong with the movies? In none at all, is one answer. The 
movies are a reflection of the American people and the heterogeneity 
of that people. Who wants to laugh or weep or merely pass the time 
can find satisfaction at the movies, as can he who wants suspense or 
social significance or adventure. For the movies’ products are as 
plentiful and dissimilar as well-stocked shelves in a grocery. 

Quite another answer has also been given. It is helpful to look 
at over-all data on the content of American films. In one study, 
Edgar Dale,™* of the Ohio State University Bureau of Educational 
Research, analyzed 500 feature films. He found that in 1930 the 
leading three themes were love, 29.6 per cent, crime, 27.4 per cent, 
and sex, 15.0 per cent, making a total of 72 per cent of all themes. 
Further analysis ° revealed: 


A Under the 27.4 per cent of crime pictures was included those dealing 
in a major way with: blackmailing; extortion; injury, hate, and revenge— 
the idea of vengeance—feuds; corruption in politics or business, bribery, 
swindling, crook plays, criminal activity predominant; racketeers, boot- 
leggers, gamblers, gangsters, smugglers, thieves; outlaws, bandits, rustlers. . -- 


In the 15 per cent sex category were listed pictures whose major 
themes were: 


+. living together without marriage being apparent; loose living, im- 
propriety known or implied; plot revolving around seduction, adultery, 
kept women, illegitimate children the central characters, sex situations; 


“ 
women for sale” stuff; bedroom farce with incidents on the fringes of 
sexual impropriety. 


Included in the 29.6 per cent class of romantic love pictures were: 
... love against a background of thrills, suspense, or melodrama; court 


ship, love, flirtations, marital difficulties; historical romance; operetta type, 
colorful scenes and songs. 


Another study, performed by psychologist Charles C. Peters ** and 
associates, analyzed 142 pictures. They found 725 scenes depicting 
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aggressiveness of girls in love-making and 741 scenes of kissing and 
caressing mostly by casual lovers. 

Essentially, the finding is that movies tend to be concerned with 
love, sex, and crime. Dale concludes that he has “no special insight 
into the fundamental generalizations that can be logically drawn 
from these data,” but he does ask, “Are there not other problems 
which might well be handled on the screen? Would not the motion 
picture be a good one in which to present government, commerce 
and industry?” 

The comment by philosopher Mortimer J. Adler ™ is that “motion 
pictures are not unusual in their thematic emphases. Dr. Dale might 
amuse himself by trying to think of a large number of novels or 
plays dealing predominantly with government, industry, and com- 
merce.” The argument is that film content parallels mass media 
content and that such content reflects the major interests of the 
admission-paying public. 

A later study by communications specialist Dorothy B. Jones ** 
sets out to be nonevaluative. Charging that an attempt to evaluate 
the film was implicit in Dale’s study, Jones states that she is “inter- 
ested solely in recording, summarizing, and analyzing what is pre- 
sented on the screen.” 

No attempt, says Jones, was made to sample the Hollywood prod- 
uct. Pictures analyzed “are representative of all major studios and 
include both A and B product,” but do not represent the entire 
industry, since the run-of-the-mill Westerns and mysteries (largely 
the product of the smaller studios) were inadequately represented. 
Indeed, Jones remarks, every film produced by the motion picture 
industry is, in a sense, unique, so that the possibility is questionable 
of having any sample that could be called representative. 

Using a different method of classification from that followed by 
Dale, Jones found that seven types of film accounted for 78 per cent 
of the product viewed. Included were pictures with a purely ro- 
mantic theme; these concerned with current political or social 
problems; those dealing with more general social, economic, or 
political problems; musicals; romantic comedies; mystery or murder 
films; and gangster or racketeer pictures. 

Other films encountered were Westerns, pictures about children, 
historical or biographical pictures, and pure fantasy. 
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On the whole, the Jones data do not seem to be very different from 
those arrived at by Dale. The “problem” pictures come to 26 per 
cent, leaving 52 per cent clearly sex, love, and crime, in comparison 
with Dale’s 72 per cent for these categories. One hypothesis is that 
the special character of the Jones sample and a different classifica- 
tion system combine to account for much of the difference between 
the Jones and Dale results. 

Jones supplies data on the question, “Whom are the movies 
about?” Among the 100 pictures there were 188 major characters, 
of whom there were twice as many men as women. Three out of 
every five were “independent adults,” that is, “economically es- 
tablished, free of parental influence, usually unmarried, and with 
definitely limited social and economic responsibilities.” Jones notes 
that “people with the characteristics of this social age group, which 
is more commonly represented than any other on the screen, are 
seldom found in real life.” 

Heroes and heroines tended to come from the economic extremes. 
Almost one-half were shown either as wealthy or well-to-do, and 
about one-sixth were poor or destitute. 

About four of every five heroes and heroines were Americans; 
others were Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, Chinese, Canadians, 
Norwegians, and Rumanians. 

Jones studied the wants of major characters to find out what the 
movies are about. Most cinema characters had one or two wants; 
in no instance did any character have more than three, Four-fifths 
of the wants of the screen characters fitted in one or several of 
three general categories: safety, income, and deference. Love was 
more important to the heroines than to the heroes: 79 per cent of 
the women in comparison with 63.7 per cent of the men sought love 
as a main value. 

Analysis of the extent to which wants of screen characters were 
fulfilled indicated that 60 per cent of the major characters had all 
of their main desires fulfilled by the end of the picture; 75 per cent 
of the major characters had some or all of their wants satisfied. 

Jones steers clear of interpretation; she merely suggests that her 
investigation has raised many important questions about the movies 
that are worthy of further study. Lasswell,*® discussing the Jones 
results, details some of the questions: Does the existence of twice 
as many male as female principal characters, asks Lasswell, 
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...mean that men’s lives are twice as interesting to men and women 
alike as the lives of women? If we find this ratio changing from year to 
year or decade to decade, does it mean that the range of women’s activities 
is growing more diversified and exciting?...Do motion pictures, by 
depicting success or failure as a result of nepotism, “pull,” or social forces 
over which we have no control, subtly undermine the expectation that 
success depends on individual effort? Is romance made into a tool of 
“getting ahead” by connecting success in love with economic gain? Or do 
the fantasies offered by the movies provide a form of compensation ena- 
bling the audience to live up to the middle class ideal more often than it 
otherwise would? 


For the answer to these questions, Lasswell remarks, “further study 
of the entire process of communications is called for.” 

In one recent investigation,2° Martha Wolfenstein, a psychologist, 
and Nathan Leites, a political scientist, collaborated to analyze movie 
themes and plots, principally in American, but also in foreign 
movies. Among their findings was: “The major tendency in the 
treatment of love in contemporary American films is the attempt to 
continue the appeal of the conventional and unconventional in a 
single relationship.” Illustrating this emphasis is the way in which 
the hero and heroine become acquainted. Unconventional first meet- 
ings by such methods as self-introduction are preferred in the pic- 
tures analyzed in a ratio of about three to one. Where three of four 
couples met in isolation or in circumstances in which nobody paid 
any attention to them, only two of four are alone at the end of the 
film. This development of a conventional ending from an uncon- 
ventional beginning is taken by the analysts as an example of a 
pervasive film theme: the combination of sacred and profane love 
in a single relationship. Heroines tend to possess “the charms of 
good and bad girls.” Quoting Freud’s statement that the difficulty of 
choosing between a good and a bad girl is one of the major prob- 
lems in the love life of Western man, the researchers see the good- 
bad movie girl as different from the nineteenth century saintly 
prostitute. The current heroine only seems bad enough to make her 
sexually exciting; actually, she turns out to be both glamorous and 
virtuous. The moral? Sex needs can be satisfied by a good girl, 
although, say the analysts, a “lingering association of sex and wicked- 
ness remains.” 

In American films, winning victories is of first importance, the 
analysts report, and always possible. The movie world is a “kind of 
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workably anarchic arrangement” where the hero, “the self-appointed 
investigator and agent of justice is able to set things right inde- 
pendently.” 

Boy-meets-girl and virtue-conquers-sin are continuing movie 
themes. But analysis of the content of films cannot by itself deter- 
mine the reasons for being or the effects of that content, or the 
feasibility of including alternative content. Film content is pre- 
sumably shaped in large part by audience desires—or what the 
movie maker believes those desires to be. Values are never altogether 
resident in the film itself but are brought to the film by the audience. 
Where A murders B and is subsequently electrocuted for his crime, 
the point is that crime doesn’t pay or that some murderers are inept 
or unlucky. Where C’s total desire—to clasp D in his arms—is 
achieved after a series of silly vicissitudes, the interpretation is that 
love is all or that some men are fools or that some women are worth 
striving for or that movies are pleasant or unpleasant escapes from 
the immediate present of the audience. In each instance, the point 
and the interpretation are supplied by the audience. 

The motion picture may distract people’s attention from signifi- 
cant social problems, support incorrect stereotypes, stimulate never- 
to-be-realized urges, depart from reality (assuming we know what 
reality is), dramatize the gulf between one’s spouse and Betty 
Grable or Van Johnson, and persuade viewers that long, shiny auto- 
mobiles are nice to have. Evidently, too, institutions other than the 
film, impinging on the audience before and after it sees movies, 
may combine to affect the movie-goer similarly. Research on the 
influence of motion pictures, as we shall note, is sparse and incon- 
clusive; the string of possibilities that we have enumerated is not 
to be settled on the basis of verified fact but is to be guessed at. 

In any case, what we do know—not precisely, but approximately— 
is what kinds of people and what kinds of themes are portrayed in 
the movies. Nor is precision, it may be argued, an absolute necessity 
in ascertaining motion picture content. We know, for instance, that 
love is a major subject of cinematic presentation. Is it important 
that its thematic emphasis is 40 per cent or 6o per cent? If the in- 
formation as to content emphasis is to be employed as a starting 
point for diagnosis of film ills or ways of improving the movies, 
it is difficult to see what pragmatic difference the exact percentage 
would make. If the test for sufficiency of information is the use to be 
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made, approximate data may be as valuable as computations carried 
to meticulously calculated fractions of percentage points. 

The basis for exploring the implications of content emphases, 
although we do not know their behavioral and attitudinal effects, 
is a set of assumptions of unequal apparent validity: that consider- 
able emphasis on some themes cannot possibly be the desirable in- 
fluence that would exist if there were stress on other subjects (as 
lust versus science); that people could be attracted to paying the 
admission fee to see “good” pictures and that a set of conditions 
can be created to lead the movie makers to perceive this fact; that 
what is in the motion pictures is an index of what is and what 
will be in the movie makers’ minds and in the intellectual-senti- 
mental complex represented by the audience; that we can “under- 
stand the movies” only if we consider what they are about. 

Film defects and strengths, classifiable in many ways, are complex 
affairs wherein reasonable people may fixate their attention on very 
differing aspects. The following classification of alleged movie weak- 
nesses is a convenient means for considering the cinema’s leading 
characteristics: (1) Glamour and sex; (2) Personalization; (3) 
Brutality and crime; (4) Censorship; (5) Film economics; (6) 
Personnel practices. These points have a common center: the struc- 
ture and emphases of films. 


Glamour and-sex 


Ken Englund,” Hollywood writer, tells of an occasion when he 
worked on a picture entitled The Doctor Takes a Wife, in which 
actor Ray Milland played the part of a college instructor who had 
financial problems. 

He couldn't even afford to marry his girl. The scenarist explained: That 
was the entire point of the picture. One of the scenes specified that Milland 
should drive a battered flivver. I arrived on the set and saw a big, beautiful 
Packard. I pointed out to the director that Milland could not and would 
not drive such a car in the picture and that his conveyance was even 
beyond the means of the college president. 


Englund tried to remedy the situation, but in the end, “the sequence 
was filmed with the glittering limousine.” 

This stress upon one concept of what is glamorous is seen in the 
publicity alliance of the exhibitor with the movie maker. 

“Pagan Queen of 1001 Adventures!” was the caption designating 
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the scantily costumed girl in a newspaper photograph advertising 
the motion picture, Bagdad. 

On the same page, East Side, West Side was advertised in similar 
terms. Described as “New York-Inside Story,” the film was called 
an “intimate drama of glamorous people and their secret lives.” 
The promise was that “you will thrill to the trysts that are kept in 
a Greenwich Village hideaway—and to penthouse romance and 
luxury.” 

Such advertising is not peculiar to motion pictures. Book jackets, 
for example, often feature the sensual and lurid. “We have to look 
sharp these days,” said one newspaperman “to make sure whether it 
is a brassiere or a book we are being urged to buy.” 

A good example of the movies’ affinity for the lush and the plush 
is afforded by Cecil B. DeMille’s Samson and Delilah, which, said 
New York Times critic Bosley Crowther, had “more chariots, more 
temples, more peacock plumes, more animals, more pillows, more 
spearcarriers, more beards and more sex than ever before.” 

Of the dialogue, Time remarked that “most of it is Biblical ersatz 
with an Edgar Rice Burroughs flavor.” Cited was a “dialogic high- 
point” in which Samson, handed a javelin to do battle with the lion, 
cheerily assures Delilah: “I won't need it. He's a young lion.” 

An advertisement in the trade paper Variety gave portions of the 
movie profession’s comments on Samson and Delilah. Harry Brown- 
ing, of New England Theatres, said “Not only a great picture, but 
a great contribution to industry public relations.” Hollywood Re- 
porter was down to earth: “Its grosses will have titanic dimensions.” 

For the opening of Samson and Delilah, 3,000 Delilah orchids, 
especially grown for the occasion by Flowers of Hawaii, Ltd., were 
flown in for distribution at the premiere. The sale of Delilah dresses 
was announced. Billboards and newspaper advertisements blazoned 
forth the merits of the movie. Nine months and upwards of one 
million dollars were programmed to promote and publicize the 
film. Included in the hoopla devices was the distribution to Sunday 
Schools of a 16 mm. film assembled from earlier DeMille epics, plus 
a little of the new one; the printing by a breakfast cereal manu- 
facturer of “tens of thousands” of packages of “Samsonized” corn 
flakes. 

Featured in the advertisements was Hedy Lamarr lying seduc- 
tively on a richly ornamented couch across which was leaning the 
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amorous Victor Mature. The scene was captioned “The Greatest 
Love Story Since the Beginning of Man...and Woman!” 

Some three million dollars is reported to have gone into the 
making of this spectacle. The motion picture, which grossed 2.7 
million dollars in its first 49 engagements, was well on its way to 
becoming a top money-maker. The total audience for the picture, 
it was predicted, would come to 75 or 80 million persons. 

Glamour and sex abound in Hollywood productions and advertis- 
ing, evidently. But they are bountiful in the other communications 
media. The ravishingly beautiful girl perched on the rubber heel in 
the advertisement, the bosomy female who leaps at the observer 
from the detective story cover, the siren actress and the impossibly 
handsome actor—all are prominent symbols and expressions of mid- 
twentieth century American culture. Their reason for being is a 
problem in advertising research, as it is a problem in the motivation 
of the individual and the impact of society's institutions. 


Personalization 


Frances K. Ring,?? Paramount story analyst, illustrates the work 
done by analysts in giving a sample of a theme abstracted from a 
cinematic story: 

Corporal who has served actively in the U. S. Air Force flies home on 
leave. He is still seeking clarification of the reasons for world conflict and 
human dissatisfaction when he arrives in another era—the Civil War 
aftermath and through the life of his ancestors and a beautiful romance 
learns that he has been looking all his life for love, a weapon men have 
not yet learned to use well. His body is found in the plane wreck, a smile 
of peace on his young face. 


Here is exemplification of the Hollywood effort to cast infinitely 
complicated abstractions and the operations of variegated social, 
economic, and political forces in the mold of a man who never was, 
in a situation that never could be, who finds the resolution of the 
world’s ills in his heart (not to mention his gonads). You solve the 
housing problem by persuading a rich man that he ought to love 
all poor people just as he loves impecunious Susan. The remedy for 
the high divorce rate? Husbands and wives ought to love each other 
more. Want to learn how to live happily ever after? Be happy. 

The cavil is not against the effort to summarize a problem and to 
offer suggestions for diagnosis and cure through the dramatic 
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portrayal of an individual caught in a story with a moral. After all, 
the movies must tell a story, stories inevitably have a moral, and a 
plot must use particular people as the vehicle for its unfolding. But 
characterizations tend to be caricatures and complexities to be over- 
simplified. 

Personalization may be used with apparent effectiveness. In Home 
of the Brave, the functional paralysis of a Negro soldier is used to 
present an illuminating social analysis and commentary. In Wilson 
it is, likewise, the delineation of an individual, the personalization 
of an ideal, that is the instrument for conveying an argument for a 
foreign policy that eschews isolationism. 

Personalization conveys ideas to the viewer simply; it also must be 
an expression of the viewer's ideas. When in 1914 an attempt was 
made to star the Negro actor, Bert Williams, in movies, the result 
was an undercover boycott and a race riot in Brooklyn to mark the 
opening of Williams’ picture, Darktown Jubilee. Only recently has 
the Negro begun to rid himself of the characteristic film role of 
superstitious fool or faithful servant. 

In any case, what must be seen is that ideas and relationships are 
always personalized in the movies. The form taken by the personali- 
zation is limited by the habits of thought of the audience and film 
maker, To be sure, there is interaction here: the film content is 
what its makers think the public wants to see, and what the public 
sees presumably has some impact on what it wants to see. 


Brutality and crime 


At its initial meeting in June 1947, the American Bar Associa- 
tion's Committee on Motion Pictures, Radio Broadcasting and 
Comics in Relation to the Administration of Justice ** posed two 
problems: (1) “The emphasis placed by the media upon the depic- 
tion of crime and the portrayal of the manner in which crimes of 
violence were committed, detected, and prosecuted, and (2) the 
manner in which the lawyer, the judge, and the processes of law 
are depicted.” 

The concern of the bar is shared by many individuals and groups. 
Bosley Crowther ** says of the visual stress on malevolence on the 


r . te , . 
screen: “It was such films that predominated on the German screen 
between two wars.” 
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Striking indeed is the finding ** that of 115 pictures selected at 
random in 1932 as they appeared in the theaters of Columbus, Ohio, 
59 showed widely varied murder techniques. This was at the rate of 
about one in every two pictures. The techniques included: shooting, 
knifing, hanging, stabbing, beating to death, drowning, falling, 
lynching, strangling, clubbing, goring to death, massacring, pushing 
out of a plane, and running over someone with a car. 

Dramatic as these figures are, the fact is that context is what 
gives meaning to the violence of the crime. Where A strangles B, 
the resultant scene may be one of sheer horror, pointless and degrad- 
ing to the spectator, or, depending upon the characters, the sequence 
of events, and the whole environment in which the action takes 
place, the resultant may be a rewarding and ennobling experience 
for the audience. 

Justifying cinematic treatment of crime and violence, a Motion 
Picture Association bulletin * quotes Lillian Hellman, who wrote 
in reply to a criticism of her play Another Part of the Forest: “Re- 
member that violence and evil are among the true materials of 
drama; always have been, always will be... . The truth has a way 
of being violent, has always insisted upon including evil.” 

A vigorous disagreement with this thesis is presented by Arthur 
Freund,** practicing attorney. Taking into consideration crime 
in the movies, on radio and television, and in comic books, Freund 
observes: 


I believe it is one thing for an adolescent to live in a world of fantasy 
stimulated by stories in the Bible, by fairy tales, and by great works of 
classical literature unrelated to his immediate environment or to the 
realistic possibilities of his everyday life, but that it is a wholly different 
experience for the impressionable mind to be stimulated in a world of 
apparent reality where criminal and morbid activities in which he can 
actually participate in his day-to-day living are delineated repetitiously 
for him with blueprint accuracy.» 


Relevant is the anecdote of the mother who prohibited her little 
girl from seeing a particular movie on the ground that it was not 
fit for children. “I know,” the little girl said, “I read the book.” 

The single agreed-upon emergent of claim and counterclaim is 
that brutality and crime are principal movie themes. We are helped 
further only if we choose to interpret the arguments on both sides 
as intriguing hypotheses for research. 


ye 
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Censorship 


In films, as in the other communications media, censorship is a 
complex of interwoven formal and informal prohibition. Censorship 
in America is no esoteric design contrived by a few to frustrate 
the many. Rather, it is a social expression of our culture, a technique 
for reconciling group interests, a way in which our value system is 
reflected. Censorship of a kind is continually taking place. It occurs 
when a group of people break off relationships with a judge who has 
rendered an unpopular decision, or when individuals stone the 
judge’s home. It happens when the male uses one language pattern 
in conversing with men and another with women. It takes place 
when any interdiction is enacted into law. The root of the prohibi- 
tion is always the values in the community that are treasured or 
rejected. What our culture forbids, censorship denies. 

Censorship apparatus, however, whether statutory or apparently 
self-imposed, is a distorted representation of the will of the majority. 
Its failure perfectly to mirror social sentiment and thought is a 
product of many factors, including the place in the political, social, 
and economic power hierarchy of the group intent upon safeguard- 
ing its status, the differential intensity of concern of individual 
groups with a particular matter, the power of self-defense or retalia- 
tion of the agency at which the censorship onslought is leveled, the 
readiness with which individual groups may find or create instru- 
ments for accomplishing their goals. 

In its application to motion pictures, censorship is a case study 
in power and freedom, in the implementation of the opinions of 
specific publics and the struggle of a major communications medium 
to be enough things to enough people to keep its economic nose 
above ideological water. 

Interested in seeing itself and its ideas favorably depicted, 
every group of consequence organizes itself to impose upon motion 
pictures its own standards of what is fit for its neighbors to see and 
hear in the films. The case is vividly presented in the CBS docu- 
mentary * on Hollywood that takes The Best Years of Our Lives 
as case study material.* Incidentally illustrating the operation of 
effective concern of the mass communication channels with one 
another, the radio script said, in part: 


* The Hollywood Picture. Copyright Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 1949 
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sTAFFMAN: But now on the forty-fifth day of shooting, the cast has come 
to the scene where Peggy tells her parents, that she is in love with Fred, 
despite the fact that he is already married. Maybe you remember the 
scene. Peggy comes into her parents’ room. It is late at night, and she is 
just returning from an evening at a night-club with Fred and his wife 
Marie. 

peccy: I’m glad I went out with them—even though it was a pretty dis- 
agreeable experience. 

AL: It took guts, Peggy—but you've got plenty. 

precy: I’ll need ’em. I've made up my mind. 

AL: Good girl! 

MILLY: (worried) To do what? 

peccy: I’m going to break that marriage up. I can’t stand it, seeing Fred 
tied to a woman he doesn’t love, and who doesn’t love him. 

MILLY: You're sure he doesn’t love her? 

peccy: Or course I am! He doesn’t love her! He hates her! I know it! 

at: And who are you—God? How did you get this power to interfere in 
other people's lives. So you're going to break this marriage up? And 
have you decided yet how you're going to do it? Are you going to do it 
with an axe? 

LIVE Music: sneak in and build quickly over: 

prGcy: It’s none of your business what I'm going to do! You—you've 
forgotten . . . (cover) what it’s like to be in love. 

Music: up and over and out 

End of sound track: 

STAFFMAN: Wyler rehearsed and directed that scene, and it was filmed by 
Greg Toland, but... 

NARRATOR: Yes? 

STAFFMAN: The thing was, at that time, the scene hadn’t been approved 
by the Breen Office. 

NARRATOR: Oh, yes, and that could be serious. 

STAFFMAN: Serious? Are you kidding? 

NARRATOR: Very serious indeed. You see, approval by the Breen Office 
is an absolute must, for the Breen Office is a department of the Motion 
Picture Association, the Industry's trade association and the seal of 
approval by the Breen Office must be on a film if it is to have regular 
exhibition in theatres, First let’s see what the Breen Office had to say 
about that scene: 

BREEN OFFICE: Dear Mr. Goldwyn: the several scenes in your picture having 
to do with the break-up of the marriage between Fred and Marie should 
be... possibly rewritten in order to get away from any suggestion of 
a condonation of this tragedy. This. .. is . .. important. 

NARRATOR: That was on April 1st. In a later letter, it said: 

BREEN OFFICE: Peggy should not indicate that her purpose is “to break 
that marriage up.” The line, “I can't stand it, seeing Fred tied to a 
woman he doesn’t love,” should be eliminated. Al's line, “So you're 
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going to break this marriage up! ...are you going to do it with an axe?” 
should be entirely eliminated. 

NARRATOR: There are other criticisms by the Breen Office. At one point, 
the script called for a “passionate” kiss between Al and Milly Stephenson. 
The Breen Office hoped that this would not be “lustful.” Goldwyn’s story 
editor sighed and told his secretary: 

story EDITOR: Let’s cut out the description of a kiss as “passionate” and 
send it back to the Breen Office. 

secy: Yes, sir. 

NARRATOR: At another point, the script called for Fredric March to drink 
Bromo-Seltzer and then belch. The Breen Office suggested that a belch 
was vulgar. 

STORY EDITOR: Let's make that a “hiccup” and send it back. 

secy: Yes sir. 

NARRATOR: The Breen Office asked that scenes of drinking be eliminated 
entirely. 

srory EDITOR: Tell them in a letter that the scenes of drinking are im- 
portant to the plot motivation and will not violate standards of good 
taste but will be confined only to necessary plot development. 

secy: Yes, sir. 

NARRATOR: The Breen Office objected to the scene portraying a seventeen- 
year-old daughter preparing and shaking cocktails. .. . 

story EDITOR: Write them that Teresa plays the part of a twenty-year-old 
daughter. 


What the script calls the “Breen Office” is an organizational unit 
of the Motion Picture Association of America. This unit, called the 
Production Code Administration, is under the direction of Joseph 1. 
Breen. The code, written principally by Father Daniel Lord, a 
Jesuit priest, is an agreement by movie makers to abide by certain 
principles and practices. Adopted March g1, 1930, the code is 
officially a method of voluntary self-regulation by the film industry: 
It consists of three general principles and twelve categories of 
particular applications. Its principles are: 


1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards 
of those who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience shall never be 
thrown to the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama 
and entertainment shall be presented. 

3- Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy 
be created for its violation. 


Particular applications are concerned with crimes against the law, 
sex, vulgarity, obscenity, profanity, costume, dances, religion, bed- 
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rooms, national feelings, titles, and repellant subjects. Repellant 
subjects include such matters as hangings, third-degree methods, 
brutality, and the sale of women. 

These are expressions of going values of American culture. Prac- 
tically nobody has objected to these principles and their applications, 
such as the one declaring that “the history, institutions, prominent 
people and citizenry of other nations shall be represented fairly.” 
Where dispute appears is around the application of the principles 
and the interpretation of the applications. 

Thus, Leo Handel,*° former director of audience research for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, upholding the adequacy of the status quo, 
notes that for a 12-year period, 97 per cent of the material received 
by the Production Code Administration has been given immediate 
approval. 

Others, like Elmer Rice,* chairman of the National Council on 
Freedom from Censorship (a committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union) have referred to the Production Code Administra- 
tion as “an organization for what is euphemistically called ‘self- 
regulation’—probably the most effective private censorship agency 
ever devised. In execution of its ostensible job of administering a 
‘code’... this agency has become a sounding board for all organized 
pressure groups in the country.” Rice illustrates his contention by 
telling of an instance in which pressure was brought to bear for the 
purpose of eliminating from the screen version of a popular play 
asocial worker who was depicted unfavorably. The producer opposed 
the excision but succumbed to the argument: 


We've had protests about this character from social agencies all over 
the country. In many localities, the banker who heads the community 
chest also holds the mortgage on the local theater. If he persuades the 
exhibitor not to show this picture, it’s going to cut down your gross 
receipts. 


Axe-grinders are everywhere, says Rice. 


The bankers’ and manufacturers’ associations will have no capitalist 
shown in an unfriendly light. Unions take the same attitude toward the 
portrayal of labor leaders, The American Legion insists upon conformity 
to its own standard of patriotism, and the Legion of Decency to the 
Catholic standard of morality. 

Jewish and Negro organizations are quick to protest any real or fancied 
slur upon members of their respective races, while Southerners frown upon 
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anything that may be regarded as pro-Negro, and Congressional committees 
pounce upon unsympathetic portrayals of our lawmakers. And so it goes. 


When the English-made Oliver Twist was to be shown in America, 
Jewish groups protested strongly and the Manhattan Board of 
Rabbis appealed to Eric Johnston to keep the movie off American 
screens. The complaint was against the depiction of one of the 
chief characters, Fagin, a “villainous-looking and repulsive old Jew.” 
That pressure groups are by no means solid blocs is suggested by the 
comment attributed to a representative of the Toronto Jewish 
Congress: “We feel that an Englishman has just as much right to 
complain about Bill Sikes.” 

Cigar-makers inveigh against the fact that gangsters are shown 
smoking cigars, pedagogues against the showing of teachers as pallid 
nonentities or sadistic martinets, Irish against the showing of Irish- 
men as drunkards, Italians against the wildly gesticulating comic 
stereotype, psychiatrists against their being portrayed as villains or 
fools, sports promoters against “crooked stuff about sports in the 
movies,” the Master Plumbers of America against their being 
“maligned and burlesqued,” and, latterly, voices have been raised 
against movie treatment of the American Indian. 

How sensitive is the American motion picture industry to some 
kinds of allegedly morally questionable materials is seen in the case 
of The Bicycle Thief, the prize-winning Italian film. The Breen 
Office required two cuts before the picture could be approved: (1) 
a shot of a little boy “about to make his toilet against the wall; and 
(2) all the interior shots of a bordello into which the hero chases 
the thief.” The film had passed the censors in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio; the Motion Picture Association, it was noted, was 
being more censorious than the government censor groups. Joseph 
Burstyn, the picture’s American distributor, charged “a subtle form 
of sabotage"’—censorship as an economic instrument to create diffi- 
culties for foreign films. Breen subsequently explained that he had 
objected to the two Sequences not because they were immoral in 
themselves but because if they were passed, similar scenes would 
have to be approved in other films. 

Groups seeking screen excisions or modifications do not always 
succeed, for as Breen ** has remarked of the movies’ self-regulation 
organization: “If we paid serious attention to one-tenth of one pet 
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per cent of what looks like legitimate protest, it would be utterly 
impossible for us to make any pictures at all.” 

Necessarily any person who appears on the screen possesses 
identifiable characteristics if the picture is to have any dramatic 
effect. The character will be white or of some other race, will be 
employed in some occupation, will live in a particular kind of house, 
and will have other attributes. Since the character also performs 
acts that presumably affect the audience—he forecloses a mortgage 
or rescues the heroine, does things that are dastardly or heroic or to 
be pitied or censured or envied or hated—groups that possess un- 
attractively depicted traits set out to eliminate the objectionable 
portrayal and, if possible, substitute a more favorable one. The 
pressure groups’ assumption is first, that the viewer and the auditor 
will generalize from the specific—if the screen villain is Chinese, all 
Chinese are villains; if the movie banker is vicious, so are all 
bankers. It is, second, that opinions and attitudes held by the 
audience will be reinforced by what they see and hear on the screen 
~if the audience already thinks of the FBI as noble and efficient, a 
specific noble, efficient G-man helps to maintain public opinion. It 
is, third, that the audience—particularly the more impressionable 
part—will be stimulated to act in accordance with motion picture 
emphases—from robbing a bank through leaving one’s family to 
being happy that the status quo is what it is. 

This concern by articulate segments of the community about what 
is in the movies is not new. Between 1924 and 1940, 44 bills pro- 
viding for Federal regulation were introduced into Congress; self- 
regulation by the movie industry, it has been said, was formulated 
as an instrument for avoiding Federal censorship action. Neverthe- 
less, there are now nine states and 50 cities with official agencies for 
censoring motion pictures. The states are Connecticut, Florida, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. Censorship bills are perennial. During one week in 
1949, such bills were introduced in three states: New Jersey, Georgia, 
and West Virginia. Censored-uncensored areas could well be studied 
comparatively to see whether objective results arising out of censor- 
ship legislation and administration can be identified. The internal 
operation and personnel of government censor boards also merits 
research attention. The censorship department in one state, New 
York, has a staff of reviewers with life tenure whose salaries range 
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from about four to five thousand dollars. Appointment to these 
positions is on the basis of competitive examination, a sample 
question being one in which the applicant is shown a motion picture 
and required to write a 500-word essay on possible deletions that 
should be made to accord with law. Organizationally, censorship 
work is done in the Motion Picture Division of the State Department 
of Education. The law provides that no film will be licensed “which 
may be classified, or any part thereof, as obscene, indecent, immoral, 
inhuman, sacrilegious, or . . . would tend to... incite to crime.” 

A variant of the licensing of films was the introduction, on March 
14, 1950, by Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of a bill—not enacted into 
law—to license motion picture performers. The immediate stimulus 
for the bill’s introduction was the Senator's outrage at the immoral 
behavior of Hollywood's “free-love cultists.” Provision was made in 
the bill for establishing in the Department of Commerce a unit for 
licensing every actor and actress at $1 a year, every producer at 
$100, and every film distributor at $10,000. 

“Since the earliest beginning of the movies,” remarks Ruth A. 
Inglis,” “women’s civic, welfare, and religious groups have worried 
about the effect of movies upon children, upon the mentally, 
emotionally, or morally retarded, and upon the whole society.” 
When in 1896 May Irwin and John C. Rice kissed in abandoned 
fashion in the film of the then-current stage success, The Widow 
Jones, the protest was vehement. When in 1895 Dolorita’s Passion 
Dance was exhibited in a peep-show kinetoscope on the Boardwalk in 
Atlantic City, this “hypogastric rhythm imported from Cairo” was 
assailed in a protest to the local police. That fears were not limited 
to morals is illustrated in the declamation shortly after the turn of 
the century by the Christian Leader: “A set of revolutionists training 
for the overthrow of the government could find no surer means than 
these exhibitions.” 34 

Movements to insure purity in the movies won their first munic- 
ipal victory in Chicago when a local ordinance was enacted on 
November 19, 1907, and their first state success in 1911, when the 
Pennsylvania legislature created the State Board of Censors. No 
censorship laws in force at present have been enacted since 1922; 
but that means only that effective censorship in America is non- 
governmental. For example state and local laws “permit meddling 
only with such moral questions as how low can a neckline plunge.” 
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But in 1948, Maryland’s three censors extended their sway from 
“decolletage to dialectics” by banning a 50-minute Polish documen- 
tary, On Polish Soil, because they did “not believe it presents a true 
picture of present-day Poland.” Instead, they ruled, the film “appears 
to be Communist propaganda.” In the resultant to-do about political 
censorship, the state's Attorney General ruled that the censors had 
exceeded their legal powers. Nevertheless, the ban stuck when the 
film’s distributor refused to contest it. The point is that producers 
and exhibitors are fearful of group action that by picketing, boy- 
cotting, or otherwise can cut sizably into their box office returns. It 
has been said, for example, that the American Revolution, surely a 
rich source of dramatic themes for movie presentation, has been 
studiously skirted because “it is felt that since the British would 
have to be the villains, the film would have little chance in British 
markets.” 35 

Technically a pressure group and not officially a censor, the Legion 
of Decency exemplifies the potency with which a cohesive, energetic, 
powerful organization may operate. Previews are specially arranged 
for Legion representatives in Hollywood and in New York so that 
quick reports are made to the producer to facilitate the making of 
changes and still meet production schedules. The Legion of Decency 
came into being in April 1934, when all Catholics were asked from 
the pulpit to take this annual pledge: 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures and those which glorify 
crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can to strengthen public 
opinion against the production of indecent and immoral films, and to unite 
with all who protest against them. I acknowledge my obligation to form 
a right conscience about pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a 
aher of the Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from 
them. 

I promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


In the face of this “living menace of a vast mass boycott,” coopera- 
tion by an industry anxious to cultivate profits was forthcoming. 
When Pope Pius XII in 1949 denounced films that “offend modesty 
and moral law,” Vatican circles explained that the criticism did 
not apply to America, where “Catholics are working methodically 
and successfully to bring about a moral and dignified type of film.” 
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The Vatican statement was aimed at “neo-realistic films produced in ~ 
Italy and other European nations.” 

Rarely are Legion of Decency controversies with movie makers 
made public. One of these rare incidents took place when producer 
Robert Lord took issue with a Legion objection to a line of dialogue 
in the comedy, And Baby Makes Three: “There hasn't been a mira- 
cle since the thirteenth century.” After what Lord termed “a tiny 
tempest in a tiny teapot,” the line remained in the picture. 

Movie censorship is, of course, not peculiar to America, although 
the method of its exercise and the breadth and variety of its applica- 
tion vary. In Britain there is no official censorship bureau, says 
Oliver Hall,’ Director of the British Film Institute. 

The British Board of Film Censors is a body created and financed by 
the cinematograph industry. When it was set up in 1913 it was formed so 
that there should not be an official censorship, and its purpose was to 


guide the makers and exhibitors of films as to the kind of things which can 
or cannot be shown on the British screen. 


The Board’s general policy appears to be to keep the screen free of 
controversy. Among the reasons, according to Harley, for which the 
Board has refused approval to films have been disrespect for or 
burlesque of sacred subjects, controversial questions, and nude 
representations. Cuts have been made in films because they depicted 
cruelty to animals, treated “horrific subjects,” contained gruesome 
hospital scenes, or lampooned the police. Confronted by the Amer- 
ican-made “The Snake Pit,” a film dealing with mental disorder, 
the British censors modified their usual ban on mental hospital 
scenes and rejected the petition of 140 London nurses to keep the 
picture off the screen because it showed “mental hospital nurses as 
harsh, unemotional and often cruel.” What the Board did finally 
was (1) to cut out eight of the film’s more harrowing minutes, a$ 
scenes showing the principal character undergoing shock treatment 
and a mental lapse; a patient drooling food; (2) to require a fore 
word explaining that the film depicts conditions in the United 
States, not Britain; (3) to bar children under 16 from the audience, 
as against the normal practice of allowing children accompanied by 
grown-ups to see films classified for adults. 
In Denmark, the Danish State Censorship banned The Big Shot 
because it objected to the film’s demonstration of how to break out of 
jail. The picture, also prohibited in Sweden, shows how a criminal 
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escapes with tools smuggled into his cell. An American parallel to 

the Danish-Swedish reasoning is the action of the Atlanta, Georgia, 

censor in banning J Was a Shoplifter because the picture offers a 

“course in shoplifting.” f 
Examples of censorship around the world include: *7 


BRITAIN: Dodge City. Delete scene of horse falling. 

HOLLAND: Romance for Three. For religious reasons delete caption, “I am 
praying it is a job.” 

cyrr: Hold that Co-Ed. Delete revolt of students against the police and 
students breaking a palisade to arrest the police. Bad example for stu- 
dents of the country. } 

Estonia: Love Finds Andy Hardy. Banned as “worthless.” 

BELGIUM: Blondie Meets the Boss. Banned. Has sequences of ridiculous 
incidents giving a bad example to children and showing lack of respect 
of children for their parents. 

AUSTRALIA: March of Time. Delete subtitle referring to Britain’s loss of 
supremacy and prestige in the Far East and mob scenes showing British 
constables attacking Arab mobs in Palestine. 


In Russia, prior to the Soviets, mention or treatment of the 
French Revolution was forbidden altogether, no matter how in- 
directly it figured in the action of the drama. There was also a ban 
on any films showing the guillotine or the violent death of royalty. 

In the Dutch East Indies, The Great Waltz was passed for adults 
only. Deleted from the dialogue were shouts: “We want free press. 
Down with tyranny. Give arms to the students.” Argentina would 
not permit the Nazi officer in Five Graves to Cairo to be identified 
as Marshal Rommel, but suggested that it would be quite all right 
to refer to him as “Brommel.” Poland barred Show Boat in 1938 
because the film’s featured song, “Old Man River,” was “proletarian 
propaganda.” 

Governments sometimes attempt to censor not only what is shown 
inside their own borders, but what is shown in other places as well. 
For example, in the case of Blockade and Devil’s Island, General 
Franco and the French government, respectively, threatened to ban 
all the distributing companies’ products in their countries unless the 
pictures in question were withdrawn everywhere in the world. On 
occasion, too, governments make agreements with each other to 
increase their effectiveness in swaying film policy within another 
nation and exercise pressure even before a picture is made. Turkey, 
for example, is supposed to have persuaded Hollywood to drop its 
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project of producing The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, a story dealing 
with Turkish abuse of Armenians. 

Abroad, film censorship is usually an official act performed by a 
government bureau and tends to concern itself almost altogether 
with nonpolitical matters, although unofficial pressures must be 
seen as producing a kind of constriction of choice and treatment of 
subject matter by the movie maker—a constriction that may be 
indistinguishable in effect on movie content from official censorship. 

It was Judge Clark #8 who said that the “Hearings Regarding the 
Communist Infiltration of the Motion Picture Industry,” held by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, actually “invites and 
justifies an attempt to enforce conformity of political thinking, to 
penalize the new and the original, to label as subversive or un- 
American the attempt to devise new approaches for the public wel- 
fare—in short, to damn that very kind of initiative in experimenta- 
tion which has made our democracy grow and flourish.” 

Judge Clark’s statement was accurate and jolting—and incomplete. 
For the democratic imperative is to maximize “initiative in experi- 
mentation,” but also to survive as a democracy. The choice is not 
between freedom and its absence; it is how much and what kind of 
freedom is to be accorded by official and unofficial bodies to an 
agency like the Communist Party, a group different in nature from 
organizations to which Americans have been accustomed when they 
think of political parties. Here is a group disciplined, conspiratorial, 
dominated by a foreign government whose programs have been im- 
posed through the forcible reconstruction of social and political life 
wherever it has seized governmental power. Yet efforts to limit the 
freedom of the Communist Party may injure the total community by 
subverting its freedom to create and express ideas conflicting with 
the status quo. There is the dilemma. 

Spelling out “for all those who do not wish to help advance the 
cause of Communism...and not as a forced restriction on any- 
body,” the Motion Picture Alliance for the Preservation of Ameri- 
can Ideals issued in 1947 a pamphlet whose sections were headed 
by the following warnings to film creators: Don't take politics 
lightly; Don’t smear the free enterprise system; Don't smear industri- 
alists; Don’t smear wealth; Don’t smear the profit motive; Don't 
smear success; Don’t glorify failure; Don’t glorify depravity: Don't 
deify the common man; Don't glorify the collective; Don't smear the 
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independent man; Don’t use current events carelessly; and Don’t 

smear American political institutions. 

“Smear” and “glorify” were explained as “generally referring to 
the depiction of screen villains and heroes as symbols of a class or 
group.” 

These are unofficial suggestions by one group of persons; they are 
not the official directives of a government agency with power to 
adopt punitive measures in instances of deviation from promulgated 
rule. They were wholly unnecessary in the minds of some who, like 
Dorothy Parker, thought that the only ism in which Hollywood 
believed was plagiarism. On the other hand, persons like Mrs. 
Lela Rogers, mother of the movie star, Ginger Rogers, held that 
Communism was a real threat in Hollywood. “How long,” she 
asked a radio audience, “has it been since you have seen on the 
screen an industrialist, a banker, a judge, shown as anything but a 
stinker: This is the party-line propaganda to convince you that 
our republican form of government and our free-enterprise eco- 
nomics are worn out....” Mrs. Rogers’ sensitivity to Communist 
tactics was not unique. In Britain, the House of Commons debates *° 
included this colloquy: 

SIR WALDRON smirHeRs asked the Minister of Education how many times 
the instruction film entitled How Life is Carried On has been shown to 
children in schools under his jurisdiction and by whose permission; and 
how many sex instruction films are being shown in such schools. 

MR. TOMLINSON: The hon. Member is no doubt referring to a filmstrip pro- 
duced by an independent firm and entitled How Life is Handed On. 
Arrangements for showing films and film-strips in grant-aided schools are 
a matter for the local education and school authorities. . . . 

SIR w. smirHERS: While I am not suggesting that there is any offensive 
intention on the part of the Minister, may I ask whether he is aware that 


part of the Communist technique is to demoralise the youth of the 
country? 


Just how nongovernment censorship together with the threat of 
government action as implied in government investigation may 
Operate is seen in the alteration of Lulu Belle. In the original 
play, Lulu Belle, a Negro prostitute, lures George Randall away 
from his wife and children, deserts him for a prize fighter, uses the 
the fighter to help her rob men, leaves the pugilist to run away to 
Paris as the mistress of a degenerate French nobleman, and in the 
end is strangled by Randall. 
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In the screen version, Lulu Belle, an actress, not a prostitute, 
lures Randall away from a sweetheart, not a wife; marries him, then 
divorces him for a prize fighter whom she deserts for Broadway. In_ 
the end, Lulu Belle suffers because she realizes that Randall, the 
only man she ever really loved, feels nothing but contempt for her. 
The entire cast is white; all suggestion of miscegenation is 
eliminated. 

Originally, a senator was shot in Lulu Belle’s dressing room. But 
because of the then recent Congressional investigation of un-Ameri- 
canism in Hollywood, it was decided to make no reference to a 
legislator, lest some dangerous motive be imputed to those responsi- 
ble for the movie. As a result, the senator was transformed into an 
ambassador. 

Such instances are not peculiar to the screen. Cartoonist Al Capp 
has noted that he was forced to eliminate Senator Phoggbound from 
his “Li'l Abner” drawings because the character portrayed a crooked 
politician and that he had to invent a country, Lower Slobbovia, to 
make use of dialects. 

Yet there may be a distinction between informal censorship and 
alteration of content to meet producers’ artistic, sociological, or 
other criteria. When Pinky, a film sympathetic to the Negro, was in 
the making, two changes were made in the scenario at the recom- 
mendation of the National Association for the Advancement of 
+ Colored People. In one case, the stage directions called for a colored 
woman to prepare herself for a fight by slipping a razor into her 
stocking; a knife was substituted. In the second change, a bandana 
that had been provided for a Negro ‘character was eliminated at 
the suggestion of NAACP. ? P 

Censorship, whether formal or not, is a negative, rather than a 
positive measure. It is not a way of gettin “good” art or “good” 
propaganda; it is a way of diminishing the likelihood that what is 
shown to an audience will hurt the audience: Also, censorship stimu- 
lates efforts to circumvent censorship. Couples may not be shown 
going to sleep in a single bed; but innuendo and smirking combined 
in a film may be far more objectionable than that which has been 
deleted. ’ 

The root of the censorship matter is its nature and magnitude. 
When a'sample of Californians *° was asked: “Do you think censor 
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ship is about right, or is it too strict, or not strict enough? the 
f 
answers were: 


Per cent 
About right 21.a. 08 TF. % AA de. 46 
Too strict $.. csla. jas gie napaa Siy 10 ®@ 
Not strict enough -cee iernare e 21 
No opinion- -bana mde « Aea a E 12 


By and large, the dominant response was satisfaction with existing 
arrangements and, for those with an opinion who were dissatisfied, 
the greater strictness adherents outnumbered the greater laxity 
proponents three to one. It is the kind of response the communica- 
tions analyst might anticipate on a subject where the general public 
is uninformed. 

Inglis argues for self-regulation by the film industry, but adds a 
proviso. She would establish a National Advisory Report. The ad- 
visory group, to be made up of distinguished and responsible citi- 
zens, would re-examine the Production and Advertising Codes and 
their day-to-day interpretations and function as a clearing house for 
film criticism and proposals for movie improvement. The body 
woùld report annually to the public on censors’ changes and dele- 
tions and, in addition, contest actions by censor boards that, in the 
advisory group's judgment, were unwarranted. ; 

Analyzing this proposal, Leo Handel concludes that the excellent 
record of the Production Gode Administration makes such an ad- 
visory body superfluous. He also questions whether the large group 
of advisors who would be involved in the creation of this new 
agency could possibly operate as effectively as “The present stream- 
lined and industry-integrated Production Code Administration.” 

Note first about the censorship problem that in a democracy in- 
formal censorship is inevitable. The movie maker will continue to 
make sure that he does not alienate so many people that his pictures 
will not be patronized; groups and individuals will continue to 
make effective demands that cinematic portrayals be favorable to 
them and to their ideas and avoid film treatments that are un- 
favorable to them. Both of these sets of pressures must be far more 
potent in the case of motion pictures than in the instance of older 
media reaching smaller and more specialized audiences. A stage 
Play, for example, can make mortal enemies of many powerful 


groups and still make money. ~ j ' 
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Note second that in a democracy formal censorship of movies 
viewed by adults is not inevitable. For the core of the case for motion 
picture censorship lies in the possibility that the picture may lead 
highly impressionable people astray. There appears to be no ques- 
tion that children are classifiable in the “highly impressionable” 
group. 

What, then of the possibility of regulating the movie attendance 
of children by a fixed-age law? This device has been urged as a way 
of achieving pure movies for children and a free screen for adults. 
Contrary arguments are that movie income would thereby be re- 
duced, that costs undoubtedly would be increased, and that some 
older people are less competent, assuredly, than some younger ones 
to fend off vitiating influences in what they see and hear. 

To these contrary arguments, it might be said that it is not at all 
certain that profits would be reduced. Perhaps children’s attendance 
at pictures especially designed for them would increase; possibly 
adult attendance at unscissored movies would likewise be large. 
No conclusive data on the point are available. That chronological 
age is an imprecise index of moral fiber is obvious. Nevertheless, 
the concept of a minimum age, crude as its application may be in 
a particular case as in legal matters or in elections, is widely under- 
stood as a useful and comparatively valid, if only approximate, 
measure of minimal competence. The few children for whom censor- 
ship is unnecessary would have their movies censored for the sake, 
in essence, of the many. But what of the case of the chronologically 
adult who are, nevertheless, emotionally or intellectually immature? 

The two palpable cornerstones of the current system are self- 
regulation by the industry itself and official regulation in scattered 
localities. Both take place before movies are issued. The main dit- 
ficulties with this pre-issuance censorship are two. Prior censorship 
is the work of a very few people operating in accordance with a 
standard, unfamiliar to the general public, that the few censors 
themselves interpret—perhaps arbitrarily, perhaps not. Yet it is not 
the certainty of arbitrariness that is the danger; it is the possibility 
that is the menace. Furthermore, censorial decisions, thus made, are 
not subjected to public appraisal. The censors’ determinations are 
matters that lie between themselves and the movie makers; they 
are not determinations made in the spotlight of public analysis: 
discussion, and review. 
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The film industry itself has been acutely concerned about censor- 
ship and has sought to test the constitutionality of government 
motion picture censorship. When Memphis banned Curley because 
the film showed Negro and white children playing together, and 
when Atlanta barred Lost Boundaries because the picture “might 
adversely affect the peace, health, morals and good order of the city,” 
court action was taken by the Motion Picture Association of 
America. The MPAA president announced, “We are encouraged in 
going to the United States Supreme Court by the court’s own state- 
ment in a 1948 decision which said, “We have no doubt that moving 
pictures, like newspapers and radio, are included in the press whose 
freedom is guaranteed by the First Amendment.’ ” Earlier judicial 
decisions classifying movies as “spectacles,” had declared that films 
were not to be regarded “as part of the press of the country or as 
organs of public opinion”; the industry's hope—not realized—was 
that the United States Supreme Court would recognize that a free 
press means uncensored films. 

To be sure, censorship takes place in all the mass media; books 
and plays are banned, magazines are confiscated from newsstands. 
But these events occur after the publication of the material; they 
are public actions by in-front-of-the-scenes people operating in ac- © 
cordance with a publicized group of criteria. Critics of the before- 
the-event censorship process point to the fact it required tremendous 
effort and constituted a prodigious victory in the course of the 
growth of liberty for a system to be developed whereby the time at 
which censorship intruded in an art or information process was 
made a fundamental consideration. 

Unofficial censorship, in which the director and producer shape 
the film to escape controversy and increase profits, would continue. 
Where there is freedom, people and organizations may shut their 
eyes to the world or not, as they choose. But to pile on the censor- 
ship that must exist, the censorship that violates the Constitutional 
concept of liberty, is to render the screen unfree. P te 

That technology bids further to complicate the problem of cen- 
sorship was seen early in 1949 when the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Censors sought to undertake a new task: to review and approve 
all motion pictures to be broadcast by television stations in that 
State, 
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Film economics 


A major factor in shaping the behavior of the motion picture 
industry is its economics. The ways in which the industry's financial 
structure operate and its effects on film processes are given below 
under three principal heads: 


1. Big business 
2. Integration 
3- Dependence upon foreign markets 


Big business 


The motion picture industry displays a leading characteristic 
common to other industries in America: it is big business. Statistical 
information about the motion picture industry is not lacking; 
figures abound in trade and government sources. Whether the figures 
are exact is not at all certain. Many of the figures available are 
mere, possibly prejudiced, estimates. RKO board president Floyd B. 
Odlum quoted Department of Commerce data indicating @ total 
investment in the industry of more than $2,050,000,000. But these 
official figures, he says, “constitute a masterpiece of understatement” 
because of such factors as financial reorganizations, inventories not 
included, and advances in price levels. The way figures may be made 
to bulge or shrink is seen also in the dividend estimate for 1949 by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Publicly reported dividends 
amounted to about 41 million dollars. However, because publicly 
reported dividends in the average business amount to 60 or 65 per 
cent of the total disbursed for that purpose, actual film dividends 
during that year were probably in the neighborhood, said the 
Department, of about 68 million dollars. Valuations could agree on 
one outcome: profits were dropping and the industry faced the 
1950's in a fashion described by Variety as “Pix Baffled for B. O. 
[Box Office] Solution.” 

Collection of the approximately 1.4 billion dollars spent in 1948 
by the public on film admissions involves the outlay of prodigious 
sums of money. Cheap features’ costs have been estimated at $50,000: 
superspecial films up to five million dollars, The average cost of a 
motion picture (and this includes the total Hollywood output) 
is approximately $300,000. “When you spend less than a million 
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dollars on a picture,” said a Paramount executive, “you are making 
B pictures.” Yet Fortune ** remarked, “All the studio properties in 
Hollywood, amounting to about 135 million dollars, could be 
bought and sold by a Texas oilman.” 

People in and out of the movie industry have identified two chief 
disadvantages of making films with a plentiful supply of money. 
The first is that such movie makers are fearful of taking risks. The 
second is that the expenditure of money is substituted for the 
application of talent. 

Italy furnishes the leading example of the fact that high grade 
movies can be made inexpensively. When, in 1948, Italy became 
a popular Hollywood “location,” it was reported that the weekly 
pay of cameramen in Italy jumped from the equivalent of $69 to 
$304. Twentieth-Century-Fox’s Prince of Foxes had a wardrobe cost 
alone of $275,000—far more than the total production expenditure 
for both Open City and Shoeshine, the very well received Italian 
films. 

It may be that big money does not guarantee good pictures; big 
money, however, does help to guarantee quantitative dominance. 
U. S. Department of Commerce survey findings indicate that about 
72 per cent of the pictures seen by audiences in 116 countries were 
made in the United States. 

Big money in motion pictures, as in the other mass media, means 
that two more phenomena exist: (1) The film leaders are members 
of and have opportunity to be spokesmen for monied groups, and 
(2) The size of the investments at stake tends to propel the film 
maker to timidity and to supporting the status quo. 


Integration 


The big business that is the movie industry has three phases: pro- 
duction, with about five per cent of the total film investment; dis- 
tribution, about one per cent; and exhibition, with 94 per cent.*? 
Not that there has been technical separation among these com- 
ponents. Except for the very beginning of the industry's history, 
lines of economic control and organization have been interwoven 
among all the branches of the movie business. 

Motion pictures through almost all its development has been an 
integrated organization in which the major producers have con- 
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trolled distribution and exhibition. An early example occurred in 
1908 when 10 leading manufacturers pooled their interests and 
patents in the Motion Picture Patents Co., and by a system of licenses 
extending to distribution and exhibition, set out to control the 
whole industry. The industry has developed, not as a triadic cine- 
matic framework with independent pillars, but much more nearly 
as a unitary structure with three sides. 

There are ten major producers who “form the nucleus of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, the spokesman and self 
regulating instrument of the industry.” All other producers are 
described as independents, and are the minor organizations in the 
film galaxy. The number of independents has been vai.ously es- 
timated from go to 150; the Society of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America has averaged «bout 25 — 
members. i 

The reasons for declaring the major producers to possess sub- 
stantially monopolist control are several. First is the size of the 
major producers. They produce hetween 50 and 7o per cent of all 
features, including most of the costly and more profitable pictures, 
and receive more than go per cent of the film rentals. 

Film economics specialist Huettig,4? nevertheless, notes that “Con- 
trol is not synonymous with pure monopoly,” for “the majors to- 
gether do not account for much more than 50 per cent of the total 
number of features nor for more than approximately 15 per cent of 
the total number of theatres.” Is it fair then to say that no one 
company or group of companies has complete control over either 
the production of the film or the places where it is shown? Huettig 
says no. “The relevant fact is that almost all films receiving first 
run releases are distributed by the majors and virtually all the key 
firstrun theatres are owned by them.” It is not that the majors 
own everything and monopolize everything; it is that the majors 
control “access to the screen.” Strategically located first-run theaters 
are a main control method. Huettig 44 says: 


Ownership of these relatively few theatres gave control over access to 
the market; this enabled other sources of supply to be shut out with a 
consequently enhanced value for the remaining product. Add to this the 
fact that ownership of these theatres carries with it the bulk of the theatre 

i 
f 
| 


receipts, and the rationale behind the structure of the motion picture 
industry becomes clear. 
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This control over key places for exhibition of motion pictures 
operates, further, to give the majors the top personnel in the in- 
dustry and to give them special financial advantages. As Anthony H. 
Dawson *° states: 


Those persons who compose the leading talent in the producing branch 
of the industry cannot be persuaded, since prestige is closely linked with 
their economic future, to work for producers who cannot expect exhibition 
in a first-run theater, except at salaries not profitable to the producer. 
Neither will financiers lend much assistance to producers without a 
guarantee of distribution, preferably including a first-run theater showing. 


Look at the circle: 


The independent producer is, by definition, one whose pictures are not 
distributed by the majors. Without such distribution and access to the 
first-run theaters, his market is extremely limited. This, in turn, makes 
both talent and capital shy of appearing in independent productions. 
Hence, independently made films are rarely considered fit for exhibition 
in metropolitans where audiences have, by now, developed a modicum of 
sophistication. 4 


Is the reasoning circuitous? “The facts,” says Huettig, “are even 
more so.” 

Competition in the motion picture business is of a special type 
and conforms to the movie stereotype of strangeness. Competition 
in production consists of competing for personnel and stories. In 
distribution, each producer attempts to sell his films. Here, the 
crucial fact is that the majors are both buyers and sellers. So, “When 
Paramount sells to Loew’s, the terms on which it sells are conditioned 
by the intensity of its needs for Loew’s films.” +° 

“Nor does competition between the major distributors for the 
unaffiliated theater market resemble competition in other industries. 
The commodity sold, it is important to remember, is not uniform. 
From the theater owner's point of view, there is little substitution 
possible. He knows that he needs a given number of big-name 
pictures to break even; the more the better. He knows that he must 
be reconciled to a majority of mediocre pictures.” 

Because individual films are unique, because the exhibitor im- 
peratively requires continuity and completeness of film service, 
Price tends to shrink in importance as a competitive variable. “Con- 
sequently, as far as the distribution of films is concerned, competi- 
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tion takes the form of rivalry among theatre operators, i. e., the 
customers for an opportunity to buy.” 

Here is Alice-in-Wonderland competition. The competitors co- 
operate, perforce; the buyers compete, perforce. 

Perforce, too, the economics of filmdom makes the theater the 
crux of the motion picture industry. From one-half to three-quarters 
of the total assets of the five theater-owning majors are land, build- 
ings, and equipment. Because the capital assets of the dominant 
companies are so largely real estate, “it is not surprising that the 
executive personnel should consist of men skilled primarily in the 
art of selecting theatre sites, managing real estate, and financing 
operations, rather than of talented producers.” 47 

Tied up closely, too, with the matter of physical property im- 
portance is the importance and character of the debt load. About 
one-third of the total invested capital in the seven major motion 
picture companies is borrowed. What happens in consequence is 
that “The production of films, essentially fluid and experimental as 
a process, is harnessed to a form of organization which can rarely 
afford to be either experimental or speculative because of the reg- 
ularity with which heavy fixed charges must be met.” 

On July 20, 1938, occurred a development momentous for the 
system we have just described. On that date, the Department of 
Justice filed an antitrust suit, United States v. Paramount Inc., et al. 
Declaring that the integration of motion picture production and 
exhibition is an unlawful instrument of monopoly, the Federal 
agency sought to divorce the constituents of the industry and de- 
tailed a total of 28 price-fixing and other monopolistic offenses. 
Integration, the government charged, is a means of carrying out 
restraints and conspiracies. The suit made slow progress. A decade 
after the antitrust action was begun, it was discussed in the trade 
periodicals under the head, “In the Balance.” A year and a half 
later, the balance had shifted, for the head was “On Borrowed 
Time.” Meanwhile, the filing of government and industry briefs 
and the rendering of court decisions continued. 

Here is the flavor of some of the government's data: ** 


1. The vertical integration of the major defendants created a 
power to control the distribution and exhibition of motion picture 
films, accompanied by an intent to exercise that power. 
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2. All the defendants entered into a horizontal conspiracy to 
fix prices, runs, and clearances (clearance is the period of time that 
must elapse between runs of the same picture within a particular 
area or in specified theaters). Such a situation has made the vertical 
integration an active aid to the conspiracy. Vertical integration has 
furnished the incentive for such conspiracy. 

3. Viewed collectively, the major defendants owned in 1945 at 
least 70 per cent of the first-run theaters in the g2 largest cities. 

4. In addition to the proof of monopoly control in cities of 
more than 25,000 there is substantial proof that in approximately 
238 towns involving, in all but about 17 cases, populations of less 
than 25,000, but having two or more theaters, some single one of 
the five major defendants, or in about 18 cases two of the defendants, 
had all the theaters and therefore possessed a complete local mo- 
nopoly in exhibition. 

5. The major defendants aided each other in attaining a monop- 
oly of exhibition and in restricting competition by refraining from 
having theater interests in many areas where one of them had 
theaters. 


The process of adjudication yielded results. The courts out- 
lawed block booking (rental of films in groups); banned the fixing 
of minimum admission prices as a condition of film rental; ordered 
the elimination of unreasonable clearances; and directed theater- 
owning companies to stop pooling the receipts of two or more nor- 
mally competitive theaters. 

Finally RKO and Paramount entered into consent judgments 
with the Department of Justice by which each agreed to establish 
independent theater companies, and the other majors in the movie 
industry entered into similar divorcement negotiations. 

What does the splitting of the industry into producer-distributor 
and exhibitor operations mean? There will be “greater economic 
Opportunities for independent producers,” was the judgment of 
Ellis G. Arnall, president of the Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers, But the Motion Picture Herald, unimpressed, 
declared that the issue is “concerned with how the industry makes 
money out of itself, how one hand searches the pockets of another, 
after the monay comes in at the box office... .” 

Integration has meant constriction of freedom of the screen; the 
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hope is that divorcement will mean greater access to the movies for 
conflicting ideas. 


Foreign market 


Between go and 40 per cent of the income of the American motion 
picture industry is obtained from foreign markets. In 1949, accord- 
ing to Eric Johnston,*® 37.5 per cent of this country’s film income 
came from outside the United States. The British journal, The 
Economist, estimated in 1947 that about one-half of the total Amer- 
ican industry’s revenue from foreign rentals is received from Britain. 

These data are significant in that (1) Profits for the American 
industry come from its foreign market so that movie content must 
be planned to fit the interests of all the world; (2) Other countries, 
alert to the potential opinion-shaping strength of movies and un- 
willing to be financial supports of American films, have taken self- 
protective steps. They have, in general, set about to stimulate the 
expansion of their own industries and have placed obstacles in the 
path of entry of American motion pictures. 

Take American-British film relations as an instance of the movie 
problem in international relations. One member of the House of 
Commons °° pointed out that “twice in the lifetime of this young 
industry Hollywood has received an immense adventitious advan- 
tage. In 1914 and 1939. . ..” Another M.P.* set forth the merits of 
the British industry and detailed additional reasons for America’s 
film dominance: 


Unquestionably on the technical side we are equal to the Americans in 
production, script writers, actors; we are equal in anything that Hollywood 
produces. ... We have the finest landscape scenery in the world. We have 
that peculiar quality of voice which makes English sound like a flute 
as against the American steam whistle.... Let us face up to facts and state 
quite frankly that the British film industry for many years has had a very 
raw deal from the American film producers, the American theatres, the 
American distributors and indeed from the whole of the American film 
industry. ... 


The British have sought to meet the fiscal and ideological threat 
of American motion pictures by such devices as requiring a certain 
percentage of American profits to be spent in Britain; requiring 
British theaters to include in their programs a particular minimum 
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quota of British-made movies, and extending financial and other 
assistance to the British film industry. 

American reaction has been spirited. For example, Abram F. 
Myers, motion picture organization counsel, said that if the British 
“persist in their overly-protective policies we will have to put some 
limit on imports of British films here.” There have been threats and 
counterthreats and trans-Atlantic negotiations and, periodically, a 
new Anglo-American film agreement has been worked out. 

Britain, in any case cannot legislate equality with the American 
industry. For instance, a Board of Trade committee report *? points 
out that high quota requirements mean that British exhibitors then 
have a wide selection of American films to show in the screen time 
available, so that the ones chosen will average well as box office at- 
tractions. On the other hand, high quota requirements compel Brit- 
ish exhibitors to book almost all domestic films, good, bad, and 
indifferent, in order to comply with statutory obligations. To fix the 
British quota so high as to overtax the capacity of the British in- 
dustry means that a high percentage of British films will be of 
mediocre quality, thus resulting in deterioration of British movies. 

The British film industry, like that in America, has been marked 
by a strong tendency toward centralization of control in a small 
number of organizations and integration of production, distribution, 
and exhibition activities into interlocking combinations. Further- 
more, the American industry controls some British cinemas and in 
various complicated financial ways has become a significant factor 
within the British industry. The mere fact that the 4,750 cinemas 
in the United Kingdom require films to survive and that, they were 
built on a free supply of American films gives to the American in- 
dustry important weight in influencing British movie decisions. 

That considerations of international movie economics are not, 
as such, particularly important was implied in a colloquy during a 
question period in the House of Commons: ss, 

Mr. Keeling asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer the value of the films 
and dried eggs, respectively, imported from the U. S. A. during the latest 
period of 12 months for which figures are available. i 

Mr. Dalton: £16,800,000 for films in 1945 and £35,000,000 approximately 
for dried eggs, in the year ended March, 1945. 


Nevertheless, the U. S. Department of Commerce was able at the 
beginning of World War IT to list 58 legal restrictions in the nations 
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of the world on American motion picture exports. Not only have 
few been rescinded but in some places like the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Netherlands, they have been increased and stiffened. 
Restrictive devices include taxing American pictures at a rate higher 
than other films, establishing tariff, exchange, and other difficulties, 
and setting extraordinary licensing requirements aimed at the 
American product. 

Politics and finance are interwoven on the international motion 
picture scene. One example reported in the American trade peri- 
odicals is the alleged action of the Soviets in financing construction 
of theaters in other countries on the condition that at least 15 per 
cent of the pictures exhibited be Soviet. 

In any case, American movie makers have used economic and 
political instruments of promoting worldwide acceptance of their 
films and have made hands-across-the-sea gestures to prove their 
eagerness to help foreign picture producers to market their products 
in this country. Early in 1950, the Motion Picture Association of 
America formed an Advisory Unit for Foreign Films to help the 
foreigner send his pictures here by providing him with information 
about available theaters, distributor organizations, and so on. The 
industry's hope was to demonstrate that there is no American con- 
spiracy to keep out foreign pictures. In fact, said MPAA, the poten- 
tial audience in the United States for foreign films numbers between 
10 and 14 million adults. 

The Congressional Record has been spangled with references 
to the necessity of protecting American motion pictures. For ex- 
ample, when the Marshall Plan was under consideration in the 
House, Representative Gordon L. McDonough, of California, noted 
his concern that economic unification of Europe might oppose the 
economic development of the film industry, which has been seeking 
freer markets for itself. Motion picture labor unions have talked 
of boycotting American pictures made abroad with frozen funds 
and have asked for the aid of the Department of State in negotiating 
agreements with other nations. 

The acuteness of the foreign market problem was vividly presen ted 
by Y. Frank Freeman, Paramount vice-president. On the 1950 do- 
mestic market, feature pictures that cost $1,250,000 to produce were 
returning, on an average, between $800,000 and $1,900,000. 
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The world film market, in any event, is considerable. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce reported that as of January 1, 1949, there 
were 90,097 movie theaters in 116 countries. Total seating capacity 
came to 48,750,147 people. In the United States, there were 18,351 
theaters with a seating capacity of 11,796,072. 

There is no rod to divine the future. But increasing political and 
economic self-consciousness throughout the world appears at least 
to promise a less lush Hollywood. 


Personnel practices 


If America is to maintain its film leadership, says one analyst,"* 


The American film industry must see, and soon, the necessity of a film 
school, a school in which the industry's best people will be the teachers, a 
school from which the industry will regularly absorb the best-trained 
talents in all film crafts, a school whose standards will be established by 
more than commercial needs. The initiative may be taken by a university, 
by the producing companies, or by the combined guilds and unions of the 
industry, but before the school is fully satisfactory and workable all three 
bodies will have to be participants in it. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion °° has taken the position that training should not be limited to 
any one medium of communication, since all are interdependent. 
Subjects discussed by the individual interested in any one area 
“should deal simultaneously with ideas and information on the 
progress in the fields of press, film, and radio.” 

Training facilities for film talent do exist in the United States. 
Programs are available at a few colleges and universities, such as 
the University of Southern California, New York University, and the 
College of the City of New York. Some attention also is paid to 
the motion picture industry in general mass communications cur- 
ricula that have been established in a number of institutions of 
higher learning. Employee groups like the Screen Story Analyst's 
Guild have instituted training programs primarily for their own 
members. Individuals have set up private schools to train actors, 
writers, and other technicians. 

In general, however, the movie industry has not been character- 
ized by emphasis either on pre-entry or post-entry training. Actor 
Charles Boyer,** describing the Institute of Advanced Film Studies 
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in France (IDHEC, The Institut des Hautes Etudes Cinémato- 
graphiques) , observes: 


[It] operates on the theory that the chief deficiency in motion pictures 
today arises from the fact that the majority of men and women in the 
industry entered this field by chance or through some fortuitous connection, 
without previous thought or preparation for the jobs they are called upon 
to fill. 


IDHEC is subsidized by the state and is under the aegis of the 
Directeur Général de la Cinématographie of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. On its Administrative Council is a representative of the 
Minister of National Education. 

No such agency as IDHEC exists in the United States. In America 
film personnel have not been distinguished, by and large, by pre- 
paration other than that obtained by on-the-job performance. 

Training, of course, is not the whole of a personnel program. 
Obtaining, holding, training competent people and providing for 
them a stimulating work environment to maximize their produc- 
tivity—those are the major elements of a comprehensive personnel 
policy. Discussions of such considerations are rare in writings on the 
films. Labor difficulties are sometimes mentioned and tend to be 
particularly knotty in the film industry, where employment tends 
to be irregular, where movie employee groups have found already 
existent legitimate theater organizations, and where complicated 
issues arise as to whether a specific activity falls within the jurisdic- 
tion of one or another labor union. 

Public attention has tended to be fixed on movie pay rates. That 
the top movie people have fabulous earnings seems unquestionable. 
According to movie writer and researcher Leo C. Rosten,°” upper 
level employees, if discontented at all (15 per cent of the directors, 
for example, had no complaints), were concerned by professional 
matters involving greater opportunity for creative work and indivi- 
dual expression. 

Certainly the payment of immense sums of money to successful 
actors, managers, and technicians is not the equivalent of a sound 
personnel program. Just what should be included in a film personnel 
policy is, at the present time, an unanswered question. 
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What do people think of the movies they see? Do people like to 
go to the movies in preference to other activities? Do they consider 
films an asset to the community? 

The data required to answer these questions are partial and in- 
conclusive. Consider first the issue of how we could possibly answer 
the questions. By asking people? Among other difficulties, they may 
not know themselves, they may know but be unable to formulate 
their opinions in meaningful language, we may not be asking the 
right questions in the most effective way. By observing what people 
do in their spare time? What they do depends upon alternative rec- 
reational outlets available to them and varies with their total situa- 
tion. By putting people into experimental set-ups and then noting 
their behavior and interviewing them at length? We will then have 
exact information for the specific circumstances of the experiment, 
but will necessarily have to wonder about the extent to which gen- 
eralization is allowable. Experiment is an extraordinarily expensive 
undertaking, also, so that its use has not been extensive. By examin- 
ing box office figures? The movie makers do not make them available 
in any systematic way, and in any case, they are only a crude index 
of the audience’s responses. By asking knowledgeable people like 
exhibitors? ‘They may be knowledgeable but wrong on this matter. 
No method, evidently, will delineate with exactitude popular ap- 
praisal of films. But on the assumption that rough answers are better 
than none, or at least serve as a point of departure for considering 
public attitudes towards films, we present below examples of the 
pertinent data. 

A World War II study °* asked: Taking everything into considera- 
tion, which one of these do you think did the best job of serving the 
community during the war—magazines, newspapers, moving pic- 
tures or radio broadcasting? The results: 


Per cent 
Radio d 67 
Newspapers S PETET TTE 17 
Moving pictures .....seresenrerenattt ta" 4 
Magazines coe ku ET IT AT 0 eee 3 


No opinion re Sti Fi a . 9 
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That these data indicate a relatively low popular appraisal of 
movies’ contribution to the war would seem to be a challengea 
conclusion. The findings tell not at all what considerations und 
respondents’ answers; answers may reflect popular interpretation 
of devious aspects of the job of serving the community—getti 

news to people quickly, supplying diverse interpretations of 
war's events. With use of such factors as these, the films’ role mi 
have been considered as negligible, an idea perhaps readily co 
fused with inadequate performance. Perhaps motion pictures wot 
have emerged on top of the list if the criterion had been the ext 


sibly, too, prestige factors entered into the interpretation of 
question and the framing of answers. Maybe those interviewed c 
it as their obligation to be serious; laughs and make-believe do 
win wars and maybe it isn’t quite acceptable to think of entert 
ment while a war is being fought. 

Intertwined in unknown fashion in interviewers’ opinions 
judgments and attitudes regarding the communications goals 
are most desirable in wartime, the ways of evaluating those 
jectives, and the weighing of the ends and means that sum up to “ 
best job of serving the community.” 

Look at another poll 5° where people were asked how they pass 
their spare time: How did you spend last evening? (Answers in per 
cent) : 


US. 
pis A es SS all ort ia Nn eas Sr ee aaa 22 15 
Entertained or was entertained 18 xai 
E N A T 16 hg 
Movie or theater . 7 a 
Played caxdayy sil. Wee Bars wath ig 3 
T AE ih heated pode Lake O inte eee 31 48 
09 g 


Except for “other,” the miscellaneous category inclusive of 
activities other than those listed, radio is the commonest pastime 
Inasmuch as theater audiences are so small in comparison with 
at motion pictures, we may take the “movie or theater” classificati 
to be approximately equal to “movie.” Here, where compara 
data are available, British preference for motion pictures, as inf 
red from the act of going to the movies, is about twice as great 4 
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that in America. Of interest is the fact that results of the poll show 
that the total preference for radio and film combined is about the 
same in both countries. 

Look now at gross attendance data. As we have noted previously, 
what people expose themselves to in any area of communication may 
be a result of availability, habit and sales effectiveness. But people 
do, after all, go to the movies voluntarily, and they do have very 
great control of the decision to go to the motion picture theater 
or not. 

Writing in 1947, screen author Robert Shaw quoted a Johnston 
office figure of 84 million as the weekly audience at the movies. 
When Shaw checked on the figure, he was told by the Johnston 
office that it had been obtained from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The Department of Commerce said, when Shaw checked 
again, that the figure had come from the Johnston office. 

Attendance information is difficult to verify. It customarily refers 
to admission totals, so that persons who go to the movies more than 
once during the time interval considered are counted more than 
once. 

Here are data issued by Audience Research, Inc. (ARI), a Gallup 
organization. These figures, determined by polling, give average 
weekly attendance at American motion picture theaters: 


1945—70,000,000 
1946—74,200,000 
1947—7 1,100,000 
1948—70,000,000 
1949—63,000,000 
1950—5 3,500,000 


The figures are the equivalent of the average number of movie 
tickets sold during a week. Paul Perry of ARI states that about four 
persons are represented for every five tickets sold. 

The steady downward trend of these data, coupled with the ad- 
vent of television and foreign market difficulties, is a real problem 
for the film industry. In any event, the current figures signify sizable 
public allegiance to the films, although they do not reveal the basis 
of it. 

Another poll question’? provides direct data on public appraisal 
of the films. The question, asked of a sample of 3,225 persons, was: 
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Do you ever feel like criticizing. . .. 


A. When you read your newspaper? 
B. When you see a movie? 
C. When you listen to the radio? 


Results (in per cent) were: 


Radio Newspaper 
67 68 
33 32 


Apparently motion pictures stand up pretty well in the compari- 
son of criticism-stimulating quality. When the movie sample was 
limited to persons who had seen at least one movie during the pre- 
vious month, the percentage who sometimes feel like criticizing rose 
to 66. Lazarsfeld suggests that “the figures should not be taken too 
literally,” on the ground that “it is unrealistic to suppose that there 
is any repeated activity which does not provoke occasional criticism.” 

Lazarsfeld says of the data: 


The most striking feature is the constancy of the criticisms. No matter 
which medium they are asked about, approximately two-thirds of the 
respondents say that they experience occasional dissatisfaction, This sug- 
gests once more the existence of an underlying critical tendency, for it does 
not seem likely that, without it, we would find such constancy.... There 
is a marked relationship between criticism of each of the media: Critical 
radio listeners are also critical newspaper readers and critical movie- 


goers.... We can say, in fact, that the critics in each case are almost always 
the same people. 


Lazarsfeld’s further comment that “there is some indication that 
respondents are more often critical of the medium on which they are 
more dependent,” suggests that movie-attending behavior, as such, 
may be a quite fallible measure of the extent to which people are 
satisfied by the pictures they see. 

Evidence as to what it is that people are critical about comes from 
a Roper ®1 survey in which 28 per cent of a sample were able to name 
a movie they had seen recently but did not like. Asked for their 
reasons, the group said: 

Per cent 


14 
10 
10 
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Other objections to nature Of StOFY ........- ++. 25 see serene renee ees foam! 


Didn't like the technique......... os ics <n ARR Rn ATES hes 29 
Didn't like the subject .. . 18 
Uninteresting, dull ..........-.-+-++5+ ot 8 
Didn't like the stars... si. cees nte eee eee wee si 5 
Vulgar, lewd, cheap ....-... 0. cece reece eer cnet ee ee er teee canter seen ns 2 
All other reasons LEI 
Express no opinion 2 

129° 


* Percentages add to more than 100 because some respondents gave more than 
one reason. 


Notable are the 34 per cent (the sum of the top three categories) 
who objected to the movie because it was remote from reason and 
reality. Noteworthy, also, are the 29 per cent who “didn’t like the 
technique.” This is a great accent on technical criticism, but once 
more the stress may be only apparent, being perhaps largely a 
reflection of the verbal accessibility and convenience of this professed 
reason. 

Turn to another source of information about popular attitudes 
towards films. Trueman Rembusch,®? treasurer of Allied States As- 
sociation, an exhibitor group, thinks the general public places major 
stress on the way a theme is handled and the number of pictures of 
that class available, as well as on the theme itself. He indicates that 
the type of picture shown is often, although not always, a feeble 
measure of its attraction. Acting, story, dialogue, direction, pro- 
duction—those are the significant factors. 

What, then, do people think of motion pictures? While no clear 
and unqualified answer to the question is possible, the data ap- 
parently point to considerable public satisfaction with the movies, 
an extent great enough to suggest that the critics are hardly rep- 
resentative of the general population. 


MOVIE-GOING AND REACTION ANALYSIS 
Audience 


Who goes to the movies? The most striking research result is this: 
the motion picture audience in America is a predominantly youth- 
ful group. Regular movie attendance begins about the age of 12, 
rises steadily through 19, then falls off sharply. Relatively few per- 
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sons attend the motion pictures with any regularity after the age of 
35-53 

About 65 per cent of the movie-going group is under 25 years of 
age. But here is what Fortune calls an “odd circumstance.” The 
minority of adults who do go provide the bulk of the industry's 
revenue: 70 per cent of admissions. (The adults, who have more 
money, more frequently attend the higher-priced theaters, the first- 
run shows.) Apparently, if pictures appealed to more adults, the 
films could earn greater profits. 

Another variable related to movie attendance is residence. Movie 
attendance is lower in rural areas, but factors like sex, educational 
status, and economic level exhibit no significant consistent trend. 
Marjorie Fiske and Leo Handel cite 3.70 as the average monthly 
movie visits for men. For the women the figure is 3.75. Movie-going 
seems, however, to be related somewhat to radio-listening and to 
reading; exposure to one mass medium is likely to be accompanied 
by exposure to the other media. 


Attendance 


Relations between movie attendance or nonattendance and per- 
sonality type have barely begun to be studied. In one study, William 
A. Yoell ** who charted the amusement habits of a divorced woman 
found that she avoided all radio, magazine, and film materials that 
used the triangle theme. However, all but untapped is the field of 
research on the question of what types of persons, identified by 
characteristics less gross than education, residence, and the like, go to 
what kinds of movies and respond in what ways with what intensity 
under what circumstances—also, what kinds of people do not go to 
the movies and why. Lazarsfeld®® has reported that the go per cent 
of one sample who did not go to the movies explained their non- 
attendance on these grounds: (1) Movies are too immoral or too 
violent; (2) Poor health; (3) Economic and miscellaneous reasons 
like being too busy. These reasons resemble somewhat those often 


given for nonvoting (“too busy,” “women should stay home,” “didn't 
feel well,” and so on). 


Reaction analysis 


The movie maker has, of course, been interested in the develop- 
ment of data enabling him to measure the ticket-selling power of 
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his products. Gallup's ARI has been designed explicitly for that 
purpose. The method has been described by film writer Robert 
Shaw.®® “Vivacious, gum chewing bobby-soxers seem to dominate” 
the audience of about 100. (The audience is a cross-section of movie 
goers; necessarily, they are a young group.) Before the picture starts, 
each person is given an audience reaction indicator, reproduced 
below. This is about the size of an old-fashioned pocket watch, but 
is almost square in shape. Each indi- 
cator is set at neutral prior to the 
beginning of the film. 

As the picture continues, each mem- 
ber of the audience uses the indicator 
to note responses to the movie. The 
collective reactions thus recorded are 
fed automatically and continuously 
into a machine that transmits the re- 
sult to a chart. The chart, about 50 
inches long, lists 200 or more scene 
cues to key the dips and rises of the 
audience’s reactions. Here, then, is an 
intended pretest of the responses of 
the nation’s audiences to the picture. Audience Reaction Indicator 

Presumably, a wealth of data has 
been gathered by this ARI patented Profile Review System, but the 
data have not been made generally available in systematic, pub- 
lished form, the technique, after all, having money-making as its 
immediate object. 

Another device, very similar to the ARI instrument, is the Lazars- 
feld-Stanton Program Analyzer. Subjects record their reactions to a 
film by pressing one button to signify a positive response, another 
button to indicate a negative reaction. Results are recorded on a 
Moving tape synchronized with the film. The Analyzer, which has 
also been applied in radio research, has been used largely to mea- 
sure the effectiveness of films. In a test of two educational films, for 
example, Adolph Sturmthal and Alberta Curtis ° found the instru- 
ment of considerable value in registering audience responses and 
in Serving to facilitate interviewing follow-up to the film. The 
Utility of the Analyzer has been illustrated by a finding such as 
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that responses easily change from like to dislike if a sequence lasts 
too long. 

Two principal arguments can be leveled against the use of these 
mechanical devices. One is that reaction to individual scenes has 
meaning only in relation to the whole picture of which they are 
a part. The part is a stimulus operating not as a discrete item, but 
as a phase of the larger unit, the entire picture. Responses to similar 
scenes in different films cannot, then, be comparable. 

The second objection is that the method tends to throttle creative 
movie-making. “I would like to see (and offer a drink to),” says 
writer-producer Ronald Macdougall, “the audience that would 
register ‘like’ to such scenes as appeared in The Lost Weekend,” 


_ a film study of the deterioration of a man through alcoholism. It 


seems probable that like-dislike techniques tend to favor light, 
frothy motion picture materials. Not that serious content as such 
is superior, but adult and intelligent screen entertainment does not 
necessarily consist of building a film on the professed likes and 
dislikes of a cross-section of people; new ideas may be discouraged. 

The commercial use of these mechanical devices is exemplified 
by the story the Motion Picture Herald told in 1949 of ARI contract 
renewals by two clients after the 1948 election. Client A, for whom 
ARI had worked on 15 pictures, challenged that organization to 
prove itself by calculating the approximate income that the 15 pic- 
tures should have grossed. ARI estimated $29,495,000; the client's 
books showed $27,895,000. Client B, for whom ARI had worked 
on 26 pictures, posed a similar test. ARI’s calculation was $38,000,- 
000; the actual gross was $39,700,000. Both contracts were renewed. 

Can preproduction analysis actually predict picture gross reve- 
¡nues and, therefore, mass behavior in this situation? ARI continues 
to be retained by motion picture organizations. It would seem that 
mechanical devices, coupled with other measurement instruments 
like intensive interviewing, can be useful in furthering under- 
standing of film audience opinion and behavior—and such un- 
derstanding is requisite for predicting movies’ gross income, 48 
comparable understanding is required to predict election results. 
Another possibility is, that mechanical instruments plus interview- 


ing can equal rationalization for freezing the motion picture industry 
at a sub-adult level. 
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During the course of a Congressional “Investigation of War De- 
partment Publicity and Propaganda in Relation to Universal Mili- 
tary Training,” ° Frank T. Bow, general counsel of the House Com- 
mittee, introduced into the record a photographic scenario on the 
subject: Pictorial Report of Universal Military Training at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. Slanted toward release in neighborhood theaters, 
the film described the attractions to youngsters of army life and the 
values of military training for the United States. 

Included in the movie was a close-up of a mess hall table on which 
were plates of food. “The food,” said the commentator, “is good.” 
Panning around the mess hall, the camera then showed trainees on 
KP. Meanwhile the commentator continued to speak of the food: `; 
“Prepared by the best Army cooks, U.M.T. chow has been personally 
approved by connoisseur Duncan Hines.” The motion picture went © 
on to depict religious, personality, cultural, vocational, and military 
training facilities and activities, and wound up with a shot panning 
along a group of boys, their faces favored. At the end the voice 
accompaniment declared: “U.M.T. is democracy in uniform—to | 
help keep war away—to build future years of peace.” The fade-out 
came with “music up.” 

The impact of this film on parents and youngsters who view it 
and listen to the sound track is not known. We know only what 
may happen and we may guess at probable results. What is the 
probability that a young man will accept or reject what the film 
says? Actually, we should not speak of “a young man” in this con- 
text, but should identify him with precision because of the fact that 
certain young people with backgrounds, experiences, needs, and 
goals different from those of other youngsters will react to the film 
in ways peculiar to themselves. Bear in mind, too, that other propa- 
ganda material impinges on the audience. Illustrative is the televi- 
sion program in which the comic introduces a friend, “He has saved 
my life many times by preventing me from eating Army chow.” 

High indeed is the tribute of Eric Johnston in his reference to the 
“illimitable” power of the screen to influence and inspire. When 
BBC broadcast a series of talks on the impact of America on Eu- 
ropean culture, publisher J. E. Morpurgo opined: “America had 
found more efficient means of spreading rottenness than had ever 
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been known to the Europe she copied. America had Hollywood. ...” 

These encomiums to the potency of motion pictures appear not 
to be warranted. The suggestion, for example, that films promote 
international understanding assumes that different persons perceive 
the same phenomena in the same film and that they accept implicitly 
what they see and hear in the motion picture. It is a view that 
ignores the fact that people bring to a film a multitude of precon- 
ceptions and values, that the film is but one of many stimuli com- 
bining to form their judgments and determine their behavior. 
Exhibited in the United States, a motion picture showing the people 
of the Soviet Union romping merrily in the fields or riding happily 
in elegant subways may persuade some people of the virtues of life 
in Russia; it may solidify the antipathy of others who see a crass 
cinematic perversion of reality, and in other people it may provoke 
no reaction but utter indifference. Bear in mind, too, that films 
have self-selected audiences and it becomes clear that a word like 
“illimitable” is descriptive of infinity, not of motion picture effects. 

Some aspects of the film as a molder of public opinion are evident. 
As specialist Edgar Dale remarks, “The sound motion picture has a 
wide range of intelligibility.” A noted film maker, analyzing the 
peculiar assets of motion pictures as a tool of communication, has 
spoken of its large audience, its vivid powers of simple explanation 
and presentation, and its repeated viewing by audiences that see 
many films. 

Qualifying aspects must likewise be considered: the movie audi- 
ence is not so large as that of radio; repetition is not of a single, 
consistent theme, but of many, often conflicting themes, and repeti- 
tion, in any case, as the psychological research demonstrates, is not 
the major factor in the learning process. The propaganda char- 
acteristic of the motion picture, unique to that channel of commu- 
nication prior to the advent of television, has been its dramatic 
nature gained from its telling of a story in attention-arresting pic 
tures. Leo Rosten has suggested the significance of this characteristic 
by referring to the impact of reading The New York Times as 
against seeing a dramatization of its contents. 

The distinction between movie presentation and other means of 
presentation lies partly in the interesting character of movement 
itself. Early movies, it should be remembered, told no story, but 
simply represented scenes—a train rushing at the audience or waves 
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threatening to inundate the audience. Stories came later, but they 
are now an integral part of the movie format and serve to render 
the apparently moving images across the screen more gripping. To 
be considered also is the environment in which the film is shown. 
Alone among the media, motion pictures communicate to audiences 
in large groups seated in silence, darkness, and comfort. There 
would seem, in consequence, greater likelihood that the whole of 
a movie will be attended to closely than is the case with radio or 
press. One would suppose, too, that the fact that the audience has 
paid an admission price greater than the few cents required for a 
newspaper or the apparent nothing expended to hear a radio 
program increases the probability that the audience will receive, 
to the limits of its emotional and intellectual capacity, the message 
conveyed by the movie. Still another notable attribute of the motion 
picture is its thoroughness in relieving the audience of the neces- 
sity of intellectual effort. 

It must be remembered that the lines of influence of commercial 
films are bidirectional. Films influence audiences, but audiences 
also influence films. What is in a picture is, perhaps, no more than 
the movie maker’s idea of what the public wants, or content may 
be rooted in empirical data such as those yielded by ARI analysis. 
But always, fancied or actual audience wants, interests, and psycho- 
logical make-up are important determinants defining the stimulus 
to which the audience reacts. 

To the power of the motion picture, propaganda practice has 
acknowledged a considerable role. Cost, time, and personnel re- 
quirements are sizable limiting considerations affecting the use of 
films. Movies have, however, been used extensively, chiefly for in- 
structional purposes, by the military, by large commercial organiza- 
tions, and by other agencies such as the United Nations, government 
departments, universities, and schools. Research has indicated that 
films communicate information more effectively than typical teach- 
ing methods. But the motion picture by itself remains an insufficient 
instructional device. 

Illustrations may readily be given of national concern with film 
Propaganda. On the occasion of Stalin's seventieth birthday, there 
was extensive celebration of the event inside the Soviet Union. 
Included among the commemorative activities was the showing of 
the Sdviet epic film, Stalingrad Battle, The Oath, depicting Stalin’s 
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pledge to follow in Lenin's course, the Defense of Tsatitsyn, the 
Man with the Gun, dealing with the October Revolution, and other 
films showing important aspects of Stalin’s activities. The Interna 
tional Motion Pictures Division of the United States Department of 
State distributes 25,000 prints of documentary and informatii 

motion pictures to all parts of the world. These films, added 
existing collections in go countries and their dependencies, 
shown to approximately 115 million people annually. When the 
British House of Commons debated what to do about its movi 


propagandized into acceptance of American values through 
ican motion pictures, that the British had in the films an effi 
means for promoting British prestige and British trade, and 
England simply had to develop its cinema industry to maintain and 
advance itself as a significant world power. 

Is there a research basis for the prevalent idea that movies ar 
a potent instrumentality for propaganda? We are concerned 
with the man in the street as the propaganda object. It would 
most intriguing to explore the movies’ influence on special c 
of persons such as world leaders. Robert Sherwood observed 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill were “very fond of movies 
general.” Marshall Tito, of Yugoslavia, declared, the “Ameri 
film industry is very fine, but sometimes we find the films a 
foolish.” Obviously, study of film propaganda in relation to top-lev 
leaders could be exceedingly fruitful, but that is a problem not y 
canvassed. The relevant available evidence falls into three categori¢ 
One has already been described: the logic of film analysis and 
psychology of the film situation. A second is anecdotal data, 
a third is research results. 

Anecdotal examples of the changes wrought by films are plenti 
Clark Gable removed his shirt in Jt Happened One Night to 
a hairy chest unadorned by an undershirt. Straightway, it was $ 
the sales of undershirts slumped badly. After the showing of Hen 
V, the Chicago Public Library announced that for the first time 
its history there was a waiting list to borrow the play. “Red Sh 
Film Held Key to Ballet Upbeat,” said Variety, telling of the natio 
wide upsurge of interest in ballet after the exhibition of the pictui 

Actor Clifton Webb,** a bachelor, played the part of an ¢x 
ordinarily efficient baby sitter in a film. Thereafter, he issued a ple 


? 
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I hope the mothers of America will soon show me some mercy. Ever 
since I dumped the bowl of oatmeal on Roddy McCaskill in Sitting Pretty, 
I have been called on for assistance in rearing the bubblegum youth of 
this nation. Through no desire of my own I have become probably the 
foremost child psychologist in the country. 


A character in a motion picture deals successfully with children; 
thereafter, there descends upon him a cloud of letters requesting his 
advice on child-rearing; that is a long way from effective proof of 
film potency. Who are the mothers who wrote for counsel? Did they 
want help or were they yielding to the desire to establish contact 
with a handsome male accessible by correspondence? How intense 
was the mothers’ response to the actor's portrayal? May the letter 
writing be regarded as an instance of conveniently set up self- 
expression that, in the absence of the film, would have exhibited 
itself in asking a neighbor's suggestions—with no thought of taking 
or respecting advice but with the idea of allowing the writer or the 
speaker to unburden herself of a portion of her troubles? Partly, 
these are questions about the nature of the stimulus that produced 
the effect apparently shown but, partly, also, these are questions that 
may indicate that motion pictures do not influence greatly, but are 
one of the social outlets through which people convey attitudes that 
they already possess. 

Two large-scale research projects have been performed on motion 
pictures. There have been, in addition, a number of isolated studies. 
The pioneer investigations were those made in the early 1930'S 
under the auspices of the Payne Fund. The studies consist of sur- 
veys in the execution of which 14 social scientists participated. One 
study by sociologists Blumer and Hauser on the interrelations 
among motion pictures, delinquency, and crime obtained its data 
by collecting autobiographies and answers to questionnaires from 
delinquent and nondelinquent persons. Summary conclusions 7° 
include the point that “motion pictures were a factor of importance 
in the delinquent or criminal careers of about 10 per cent of the 
male and 25 per cent of the female offenders studied.” On the other 
hand, “movies may redirect the behavior of delinquents and crimi- 
nals along socially acceptable lines and make them hesitant about, 
and sometimes deter them from the commission of offenses.” 

Other studies set up experimental situations in which the effect 
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of films was gauged by before-and-after-presentation measurement 
of information, attitudes, and emotional status; the content of films 
was analyzed and assessed as “good” or “bad” morally in the sense 
of being congruent with the prevailing mores and conventions. 
Effect on children’s health and emotions was measured by motility 
in sleep following exposure to a motion picture as against normal 
motility, gauged by attaching to the children’s beds instruments to 
record electrically the incidence of quiescence and movement. 

Summarizing the conclusions that emerge from the Payne studies, 
Education Research director W. W. Charles Charters,’ of Ohio 
State University, stated: 


Three conclusions seem inevitable. First, the motion picture, as such, is 
a potent medium of education. Children even of the early age of 8 see half 
the facts in a picture and remember them for a surprisingly long time. 
A single exposure to a picture may produce a measurable change in at- 
titude. Emotions are measurably stirred as the scenes of a drama unfold 
and this excitement may be recorded in deviations from the norm in sleep 
patterns, by visible gross evidences of bodily movement and by refined 
internal responses. ... 

Second, for children the content of current pictures is not good. There 
is too much sex and crime and love for a balanced diet for children. ... 

Third, the motion-picture situation is very complicated, It is one among 
many influences which mold the experience of children. How powerful 
this is in relation to the influence of the ideals taught in the home, in the 
school, and in the church by street life and companions or by community 
customs, these studies have not been canvassed. ... 


The student should note that the first conclusion rests on experi- 
mental support. The second is a value judgment, and the third is 
a statement of the research limitation. 

The second of the extensive surveys of motion pictures and 
their effects were those conducted during World War II by the 
Experimental Section of the Research Branch in the War 
Department’s Information and Education division. Included in 
the films analyzed was the Why We Fight series,"* developed 
for indoctrination of members of the Armed Forces in the 
events leading up to American participation in the war. Also 
analyzed were a number of training films. Termed, “probably the 
largest-scale attempt yet made in this country to use films as 4 
means of influencing opinion,” the Why We Fight series were not 
strictly training films, but were aimed rather “to get across, par 
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ticular interpretations of facts, overcome prejudices, arouse motiva- 
tions, and in general to modify attitudes rather than merely to 
convey factual information.” Thus, described in the motion picture, 
Divide and Conquer, was the Nazi technique of following a promise 
of nonageression by bombing and invasions; a radio broadcasting 
tower was shown from which flashed “Lies, Lies, Lies.” For the most 
part, however, the film, running for 58 minutes, was a comparatively 
sober recital of events such as the Nazi taking of Holland and 
France and the withdrawal of the British at Dunkirk. 

In the testing of the films, the starting point was a content analy- 
sis, together with an effort to find out from the people preparing the 
script their objectives in producing the film. Unfortunately, the 
analysts remark, “in the case of the orientation films precision was 
sometimes lacking in the definition by the producers of what their 
films were intended to accomplish.” Consequently, films were 
evaluated on the basis of the over-all objectives of the orientation 
program together with inferences as to the presumed objectives of 
the film producers. 

Tentative fact and opinion quizzes were then developed and 
pretested in intensive interviews with typical soldiers. After revi- 
sions on the basis of tryouts, questionnaires were administered to 
two comparable groups. The film to be studied was then shown to 
one of the two groups and the questionnaire again given to both 
groups about a week after the film had been viewed by the experi- 
mental group, Results ** were: 


1. The films had marked effects on the men’s knowledge of factual 
material concerning the events leading up to the war. 

2. The films also had some marked effects on opinions where they 
specifically covered the factors involved in a particular interpretation, that 
is, where the opinion test items were prepared on the basis of film-content 
analysis and anticipated opinion change from such analysis. Such opinion 
changes were, however, less frequent, and, in general, less marked than 
changes in factual knowledge. 

3. The films had only a very few effects on opinion items of a more 
general nature that had been prepared independently of film content, but 
which were considered the criteria for determining the effectiveness of the 
films in achieving their orientation objectives. 

4. The films had no effects on items prepared for the purpose of 
Measuring effects on the men’s motivation to serve as soldiers, which was 
considered the ultimate objective of the orientation program. 
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For example, Prelude to War, the first film in the Why We Fight 
series, concerned itself with the background of the war from the 
attack on Manchuria to the conclusion of the Ethiopian campaign. 
The over-all effectiveness of the film in imparting information is 
evidenced by the 35 per cent average of men correctly answering 
questions on facts covered in the film as against the 49 per cent of 
the men who had seen the film. These are central tendency per- 
centages. Not all points went over equally well. For instance, only 
one per cent more in the group who had seen the film knew that 
the United States had never participated in the League of Nations- 
41 as compared with 40 per cent. In contrast, there was a 52 per cent 
increase in information on the size of the Ethiopian “air force“ 
when Italy attacked; 64 per cent of the men who had seen the film 
knew the answer, whereas only 12 per cent of those who had not 
seen the movie identified the correct size. 

Exemplifying the ineffectiveness of the film in influencing at- 
titudes correlated with the presumed ultimate objectives of the 
film series were the answers to the question: Do you think you would 
like it better or worse if you knew that you would never be sent out 
of the United States? * (Answers in per cent) 


Control group Film group 


PRN ED eile A Sci g's 6 cic’ o:0 « « 5i 50 
Worse 15 18 
About the same .................... . ge 81 


What is the influence of a series of films in contrast to a single 
motion picture? Is there an additive or multiplying effect when 
correlated films are exhibited? One of the Army studies set out tO 
discover what happens when two films’ effects are studied in com- 
bination. The Nazis Strike and Divide and Conquer, the second and 
third films in the Why We Fight series, were studied to determine 
the cumulative effects of the two films. Results were based on 
analysis of answers to an anonymous questionnaire given to 1,140 
trainees at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. The trainees were divided into 
two groups closely matched in respect to such variables as ag 
geographical origin, and amount of formal education. One group 
was shown The Nazis Strike and, two days later, Divide and Cor 
quer. The control group was not shown either film. Four days after 
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the second film had been shown, both groups were given the ques- - 
tionnaire. 

The result was a material increase in the soldiers’ factual in- 
formation about the war, but little effect on attitudes related to 
orientation objectives. Questions of fact covered by The Nazis Strike, 
were answered correctly by 36 per cent of the control group, on the 
average, compared with 44 per cent for the group that saw the film. 
The percentage of right answers for the questions pertinent to 
Divide and Conquer were go and 59. 

The men’s desire for combat duty was not appreciably changed 
by the films. In fact, there were slight changes in the direction of 
reduced desire for combat. The magnitude of changes was, however, 


statistically unreliable: ** 
Men who 
Men who had had Difference 
Percentages of men saying not seen films seen films 


They would prefer to go overseas rather 


than stay in. the U.S. .........+-+> 59 56 aah) 
They would prefer to have a combat job 
if they were sent overseas ......+-++ 47 43 —4 


Inasmuch as Divide and Conquer concerned itself in part with 
Nazi propaganda warfare, it is of interest to observe the slight 
impact on the men of the value of carrying on war by propaganda: "7 


Percentage agreeing Percentage 
Agree-disagree statement Control group Film group difference 


“Most of the German victories in this war 

were won by propaganda and fifth 

columnists and not much by actual 
ce, HBbting. o eiere aoa eee 70 74 4 
The United States should make wide use 

of propaganda in foreign countries as 

a:weapon of war.” ...erspserenareer 62 63 1 


The striking thing about these figures is: 


1. People come to the films with previously established attitudes 
that are only little affected by the films. Where there is impact, the 
impact is several percentage points. The operation of influence is 
ìn no wise a matter of exhibiting movies and having the movies 
shift the audience's views in a desired direction. However, exposure 
to the films was of limited duration; perhaps incessant exposure 
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would lead to different, greater outcomes. Yet, where two films were 
used in combination, the attitudinal situation did not alter much. 

2. The boomerang effects of the films were of a most complex 
kind. After seeing the pictures, soldiers exhibited a slight tendency 
to lose their urge to go overseas and to have a combat job—a plau- 
sible consequent of films that stated that the Nazis were winning 
because of their propaganda, and accompanied this statement with 
shots of apparently powerful and plentiful Nazi planes, guns, and 
other equipment, and with the remark that the Germans were well- 
trained and prepared. Yet, simultaneous with this reverse-pro- 
paganda effect was the phenomenon of an increase of some four per 
cent of men agreeing that German propaganda was the explanation 
for the German victories. 

In addition to the Payne Fund and Army Experimental studies, 
there have been a number of isolated analyses of the effects of mo- 
tion pictures. In one, Tomorrow the World, a delineation of the 
problem of a youngster who had grown up in a Nazi world was 
studied by Mildred J. Wiese and Stewart G. Cole.** ‘Three thousand, 
highschool students with varied backgrounds in different commu- 
nities were given a free-response attitude test before and after seeing 
the motion picture. Twelve topics were included in the test, such as 
place of women and girls in the family and nation, qualities de- 
manded of leader, treatment of Jews, and rights guaranteed to every 
person. 

Students were directed to write a phrase, sentence, or brief para- 
graph showing what occurred to them when thinking about the 
American way and the Nazi way on each of the twelve topics. Sub- 
jects were also asked what should be done with the chief character 
in the movie. 

The film had a measurable effect on the children, although its, 
magnitude varied with the child. Seventy-nine per cent believed 
before seeing the film that the treatment of Jews in America is equal 
to that accorded to any other people. After the film had been seen, 
the percentage rose to 88, a noteworthy increase when the high 
initial percentage is considered. r 

Of special interest in this study was the finding that what chil- 
dren saw in the film tended to be a reflection of their own back 
grounds. Children whose socio-economic backgrounds were superio" 
tended to be insensitive to instances of the bigotry and discrimina 
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tion in American life identified by Mexican, Negro, and Jewish 
youngsters. 

Another study, by John L. Perentesis,’° analyst in the Detroit 
Budget Bureau, checked on the effectiveness of a go-second motion 
picture trailer as election propaganda for a judgeship on the Com- 
mon Pleas Court in Detroit. Taking advantage of the fact that a 
test situation was set up by the use of the trailer by candidate Vokes 
and the nonuse by candidate Teagan, Perentesis compared the vote 
for Vokes in “influenced” with that in “control” areas. The film 
had been shown on the Saturday and Sunday evenings preceding 
the election in 29 neighborhood theaters with a total seating capa- 
city of about 26,000 so that, it was estimated, about 52,000 persons 
saw the film. Influenced areas were defined as the patronage boun- 
daries of each theater, determined by the estimates of informed 
persons. Control areas were those surrounding each influenced area, 
and were selected to approximate the social, economic, and physical 
characteristics of the districts where the trailer had been shown. 
About one-quarter of the city’s election districts were included in 
the control and about the same portion in the influenced areas. 

The analyst found that Vokes received four per cent more votes in 
the influenced than in the control areas: 57.5 versus 53.5 per cent. 
If the city-wide voting percentage of 55.5 for Vokes is used as the 
basis of comparison, the increase in the influenced area shrinks, 
but is still two per cent more than the vote in the areas where the 
trailer was not shown. Taking into consideration estimates of the 
per cent of adults in the movie audiences, the per cent of adults 
who registered in the election, and the per cent who voted, Peren- 
tesis concludes of the film that “its influence could be said to have 
extended from 13 per cent to 26 per cent of the registered voters 
who observed the trailer and also voted.” 

In another study, J. E. Hulett, Jr.,*° University of Illinois soci- 
ologist, set out to devise a method for ascertaining not what happens 
to the individual spectator but what are the effects of a motion 
picture on “community opinions and collective action that may have 
occurred as a result of the commercial showing of a film.” The 
problem set by Hulett was to observe and record changes in the 
opinions of both the exposed and unexposed portions of the popula- 
ton during an interval of time including the commercial showing 
of the motion picture and from these data to estimate the net change 
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attributable to the film in the opinions of the community on issues 
connected with the topics of the film. 

The film studied was Sister Kenny, a romanticized biography con- 
trasting the Kenny therapy for infantile paralysis with what the film 
regarded as the less acceptable conventional approach of medical 
practitioners. 

Interviews were had twice with a panel, originally consisting of 
a stratified sample of 298 persons in the Champaign-Urbana com- 
munity. Panel members were interviewed twice: once several days 
before the film was to be shown and again about a week after the 
film was shown. In addition to repeating most of the items from the 
first questionnaire, there was included in the second interview other 
items asking whether the interviewee had seen or discussed the 
movie, and what where his specific responses, if any, to the motion 
picture. Reliability of results was diminished by a loss of about 30 
per cent in panel members between the two interviews. 

Only 25 persons in the sample saw the picture, but together with 
29 who had discussed the film, a total of 54 individuals formed the 
exposed group. 

The questionnaire used contained such questions as: How good, 
that is, how effective, do you think the Kenny treatment for infantile 
paralysis is, in comparison with other modern, accepted methods? 
Do you think that patients ever receive out-of-date treatments 
because the doctors are slow to adopt new methods? Do you think 
that the Kenny treatment for infantile paralysis has been given a 
fair trial by the medical doctors in the United States? There are 
now two organizations raising funds from the public to use in the 
fight against polio: the National Foundation and the Sister Kenny 
Foundation. In your opinion, should we have two, or only one 
organization for this purpose? 

Results are termed generally negative by the experimenter, the 
film turning out to be an “unexpectedly ineffectual propaganda 
instrument.” Three grounds are given in explanation: the film 
appealed to few persons; the film’s arguments were apparently not 
intrinsically convincing, and “most members of the community do 
not attribute accuracy and seriousness of purpose to films show? 
commercially.” About three-fifths of those who had seen the film 
indicated their judgment, in varying degrees, that the presentation 
was biased. 
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It should be noted that Hulett’s interpretation of his data has 
been challenged. Hans Zeisel,** computing “effectiveness” per- 
centages, remarks that “it seems at least doubtful whether such 
negative judgment is justified.” Before-and-after percentage point 
changes were apparently high in some cases, but Hulett, comment- 
ing on his critic’s note, states that “only five out of the 13 actual 
changes recorded for the exposed group were as high as ten per 
cent.” Hulett adds that with the small size of his sample, a change 
even as large as 20 per cent would have been barely significant 
statistically and adds that, as his critic said, “the actual changes in 
the exposed group ‘might be considerable for all we know.’ ” Hulett 
notes also that his intention was to discover changes in the opinions 
in the total population, rather than changes in the population 
exposed to the film. 

What is the sum total of the data available on the influence of 
motion pictures? Certain conclusions seem warranted: 


1. Some films may be effective to some degree in cementing or 
_ changing some attitudes. Going beyond this self-evident assertion 
involves hazards of varying magnitude. 

2. Very probably, films will be least influential in affecting those 
attitudes that are most remote from the apparent purpose of the 
motion picture. This again, a nearly self-evident conclusion, is 
supported by studies such as those of World War II and Wiese and 
Cole. 

3. Films sometimes implant or strengthen attitudes opposite 
to those intended. 

4. Noncommercial films can appreciably increase the informa- 
tional level of the audience. Commercial films tend to find an 
attitudinal bar in the minds of the audience, the members of which 
expect no education in the motion pictures. 

5. Films can shift attitudes. Whether they will and how long 
the attitudinal change will be maintained is unpredictable on the 
basis of present research. 

6. Extreme claims, such as the idea that motion pictures are 
a potent device for achieving good will and peace in modern society, 
are unsupportable. The claim that the movies make sinners of 
many of us appears equally undocumented. 
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The limited utility of these conclusions in propaganda practice is 
illustrated by the problem of evaluating the films’ impact on people 
in foreign countries. It is a problem not unique to films. Llewelyn 
White and Robert D. Leigh,** for example, have drawn attention 
to the possibility that the Reader’s Digest policy of simply translat- 
ing articles bought for the domestic market could be more harmful 
than helpful. Because foreigners do not have access to the balance 
ing materials that the writer addressing Americans can take for 
granted, they may be misled and confused by the Reader’s Digest 
articles. 

Eric Johnston calls American films exhibited in foreign countries, 
“Messengers from a free country.” “Let’s look at the Message,” said 
writer Norman Cousins, and detailed his objections to “slow-talkin’ 
but quick-killin’ western cowboy thrillers,” to “fun stuf” and “es- 
cape stuff’—to “mountainous mediocrity.” 

Part of this controversy can be settled on the basis of content 
analysis of the films exported. But in any case we would have little 
or no clue to the pictures’ influence. For example, All the King’s 
Men, a prize-winning American movie, tells the story of the rise 
to power and the violent death of a character much like Huey Long. 
It is a sufficiently realistic picture to be approved by Cousins as a 
balance to America patting itself on the back and to remove from 
reality motion pictures. Yet, when the film was reviewed in the 
British press after its opening in London, the critics expressed 
grave concern over the possible effect of the picture on movie-goers 
in foreign countries. 

In point of fact, realistic movies shown abroad may be potent 
anti-American propaganda and unrealistic pictures can be equally 
powerful in the same direction. Moreover, both realistic and un- 
realistic films, balanced or not, may be effective pro-American 
propaganda. Realism may be interpreted as evidence of our col 
ruptions and deterioration or of our honesty and freedom. Escapist 
pictures may be taken by foreigners as interesting, if trivial, stories 
or as actual representations of American life. 

Available research, resting on work with American groups and 
bounded by its lack of comprehensiveness, is unable to tell us how 
persons in other countries are influenced by the American movie 
output. The writer's hypothesis is that the direction of influence, if 
any, will vary principally with the existing climate of opinion to- 
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ward the United States and with other-than-film efforts made in the 
particular country to affect public opinion on the subject of 
America. But that is hypothesis, not substantiated conclusion. 


IMPROVING MOTION PICTURES 


Discussion of the improvement of films ranges all the way from 
resentment by some at the notion that all is not splendid in the 
field of the cinema to a hopeless shrug on the part of others who 
say that it is not possible to improve the commercial cinema, that 
what needs to be done is to develop the field of the 16 mm. sound 
movie. On the assumption that moving pictures are improvable, we 
examine five major proposals for lifting the level of their per- 
formance: (1) Nationalization of the industry; (2) Federal regula- 
tion of the industry; (3) Formation and development of community 
advisory motion picture councils; and (4) Educating the mass of the 
population to better pictures; (5) Finding the “lost audience.” 


Nationalization of the industry 


The idea of having government take over the motion picture 
industry has been supported by almost no one in the United States. 
Even in Britain, where nationalization has proceeded in diverse areas 
in contrast to this country, nationalization has been rejected as an 
instrument for bettering movies, although British film employees 
and others, like sociologist J. P. Mayer, have argued for nationaliza- 
tion. Just before the British parliamentary elections early in 1950, 
a British Institute of Public Opinion poll ** showed 51 per cent of 
the public expressing hostility to nationalization, while 20 per cent 
were in favor of government ownership of the film industry. The 
remaining 29 per cent gave no opinion. 

Only in nondemocratic states has the motion picture industry 
been owned by government, as in the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 


Active government role in the film industry 


The Federal government did at one time maintain a United 
States Film Service, which produced a number of notable films, such 
as The Plough that Broke the Plains. But the agency died at the 
hands of Congress. Nevertheless, the Army Signal Corps Photo- 
gtaphic Center was able to report in mid-1949 that its production, 
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more than four million feet of film a month, was greater than that 
of any Hollywood studio. On the other hand, these were training 
films shot at the request of the various arms and services, and the 
state of international relations was ample justification for the Signal 
Corps program. It is in Britain that public film production has been 
substantial. John Grierson, the “father of the documentary,” was 
a British government employee when he did his pioneer work be- 
ginning in 1928. The American political climate would appear to 
limit government's film production to special materials (say, for 
the military) and to the comparatively unimportant cases, where 
a public agency might manage to get a film describing its activities 
produced. 

Other roles for government in the film industry are possibilities, 
and have been utilized in other countries; an example is public 
lending of money to film companies. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization reports that in a num- 
ber of countries efforts have been made to foster the production of 
documentary and educational films by such methods as the obligatory 
inclusion of documentary films as a part of regular feature programs, 
the reduction of taxes on these films, and the subsidizing of these 
films out of an entertainment tax levied on box office receipts. In 
practice, these efforts appear to be of benefit principally to news- 
reel producers. 

In Britain, there has been established a National Film Finance 
Corporation to finance independents. 

In the United States generally, a noteworthy activity of govern 
ment in relation to improving the industry has followed the patter? 
of antitrust legislation, administrative prosecution, and judicial 
decision. That type of activity is one of two recommended as ap- 
propriate to government by the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press. The Commission’s other recommendation relative to govern- 
ment is that the constitutional guarantee of freedom of the press 
include motion pictures. 


Community councils 


What is needed, say some, is a positive method by which the 
public can influence the film maker. One such method suggested by 
many groups, including the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
is for a part of the community to organize itself into a pressure 
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group to advise or persuade the industry or an available section 
of it to do or not to do this or that. Just as censorship activities are 
a good example of how groups may combine to coerce a producer or 
exhibitor into halting an enterprise, the council may bring pressure 
to advance an undertaking. 

Allied to the council idea is the proposal to form groups that 
guarantee by subscription or otherwise the successful showing of a 
film. The Museum of Modern Art Film Library in this country has 
taken the lead in this connection; in Europe and Britain there is a 
highly developed system of cine-clubs. These organizations derive 
their materials from three sources: films of artistic value in current 
circulation, classic films, and nontheatrical motion pictures. Draw- 
ing their membership from neighborhood, student, trade union and 
other groups, these clubs are reported to be increasing in number 
and significance. In point is a development in the Swedish exhibi- 
tion field. Local labor organizations, called People’s Hall Associa- 
tions, own about 450 theaters with a total seating capacity of about 
80,000, roughly 11 per cent of the seating capacity of all cinemas 
in Sweden. The theaters, really meeting halls, also serve as centers 
for education, entertainment, and political meetings. 


Educating the general public 


The task is to improve motion pictures by improving their audi- 
ence. Speaking in the House of Commons, Earl Winterton ** made 
a point that the movie industry in the United States likewise 
supports: 


You cannot really—I must put this frankly—improve the type of public 
demand, that is you cannot get the public to ask for a type of film which 
is better from a moral or elevating point of view... without an improve- 
ment in public taste. That is much more an educational matter than any- 
thing else, and the history of the industry, as everyone connected with it 
knows, is strewn with the corpses, the casualties of the people who have 
endeavored to produce something which in their opinion was infinitely 
better to see than anything anyone else had produced, but which people 
refused to see. It is not a question, as some people seem to think, of a 
conspiracy on the part of companies or owners of cinemas to prevent them 
being shown. It is because they have not a box office value. 


Even before the advent of sound motion pictures, both formal 
and informal educational efforts were urged as the way to improve 
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movies. Needed, say some critics, are courses in movie discrimination 
to parallel those concerned with teaching literature. 

That courses would improve movie-goers, is by no means a sub- 
stantial probability, others reply, for the urges that people find 
satisfied in the movies are anterior to and different from the educa- 
tional process. The person, for instance, who goes to the movies in 
order to get away from his home or who goes to dream for a time 
with his eyes wide open is altogether likely to escape the effects of 
classroom instruction. To expect the schoolroom to triumph over all 
other factors is unrealistic—quite aside from the difficulties in ob- 
taining appropriate personnel to do the teaching, finding place for 
such a course in an already overcrowded curriculum, and educating 
the school authorities to accept the necessity of such a course. 


Finding the “lost audience" 


This is a proposal that aims not so much at educating the general 
public as educating the producer and the exhibitor to issue and 
show “adult” pictures. Proponents of this idea have cited figures 
showing some seven million highschool graduates in the United 
States in 1920 and a more than fivefold increase in a quarter of a 
century. 

Fortune *® cites the British-made Hamlet in evidence as a film 
that appears to be a smash hit and will play for years. The audience 
that makes such a film successful “is the market that the industry 
generally ignores.” Time *° reported that after 17 months of reserved- 
seat showing at a $2.40 top in New York, Hamlet played a three-day 
booking in 55 New York City neighborhood theaters. The results 
were impressive: “standing room only, bigger popcorn sales, and a 
whopping $300,000 gross.” Total American receipts so far: $4,000, 
000. 

Variety,** suggesting that “film goers are growing up in their 
tastes,” cites the box office success not only of Hamlet, but also of 
Gentlemen's Agreement, Red Shoes, Johnny Belinda, and others. 
The industry could make more money, the argument goes, by selling 
grown-up products to grown-ups, and the exhibitors, too, are missing 
an opportunity to add to their profits. 

Whether any great number of comparable films could be “sold” 
profitably remains a question unanswered by the available data. 
It is possible that many who acclaim a picture like Hamlet would 
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react far less enthusiastically to a steady supply of movies on the 
Hamlet level. Yet the data do suggest clearly that for at least some 
films money-making is compatible with sizable deviation from 
typical motion picture content. 

In effect, then, major proposals for improving motion pictures 
are three: organization of sections of the community to influence 
movie makers; action by government to establish the broad eco- 
nomic and political limits within which a free film industry may 
operate; steps by the motion picture industry to find and build audi- 
ences to which improved pictures can be sold. ‘These are techniques 
bearing marked likeness to those advanced for improving the other 
mass media. 


7 


Radio 


EXPLORATION OF THE SALIENT INFORMATION RELATING TO THE MASS 
media of communication must take into account the vast, if dwin- 
dling, importance which has traditionally been attached to radio. 
Consequently, we sketch at this point the data dealing with radio's 
attributes and organization. 


INTRODUCTION 


Foremost in the size of its audience, grown to a giant and threaten- 
ing, with the appearance of television, to shrivel to a dwarf within 
the space of some go years, radio alone among the mass media has 
truly merited the label, “mass.” For practically everybody in America 
has a radio. The National Broadcasting Company proudly ad- 
vertised in the daily press an impressive array of 1950 statistics: 
of the approximately 43 million families in the United States, 
40,700,000 families have a radio; 41 per cent of these families have 
more than one radio; “Where the average family used to spend 3% 
hours listening—now it’s four hours and 44 minutes. And at any 
hour between 6:00 and 10:00 in the evening you'll find 34,700,000 
people happily giving their attention to the endless parade of 
programs on the air.” 

The radio, widely regarded as not only reaching its audience but 
reaching it effectively, has been an instrument not for seizing powe" 
but for maintaining power. “From Beethoven to Hitler,” was the 
Nazi slogan indicating that the German radio would seek to prop 
gandize listeners with music and entertainment as a point of 
departure for the message of the Third Reich. But notably, the 
radio was an instrument for assisting the Nazis only after they had 
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taken power. In democratic nations, the radio with its unceasing 
emphasis on matters helping to support the status quo has been 
presumed to be a powerful vehicle for the preservation of the demo- 
cratic state. ji 

There are other characteristics special to radio. It is the only 
medium that consists altogether of sound. A weakness in part when 
compared with movies or television, sound without sight is, in a 
sense, a strength in that it permits the auditor to form mental images 
consonant with the sound and purpose of the speaker. Radio is 
unique, too, in- permitting other activities to be carried on si- 
multaneous with listening, so that extensiveness of attention to 
radio is furthered, but intensity of attention may be diminished. 

Radio in the United States ordinarily has an audience, at a par- 
ticular time and place, of a single person or a small group of people. 
Thus radio carries a personalized message differing from the stimulus 
of print in being human and unlike motion pictures in being 
aimed at audiences much smaller than those usual for a movie 
at a given time and place. 

The printed word can be referred to and studied again and 
again; even the motion picture, if the individual desires, can be 
seen twice. But the radio voice, except for the rare instance of the 
rebroadcast, speaks once on a specific occasion. 

Accompanying its ephemeral nature is the possibility of its repeti- 
tion. Radio programs are periodic matters, and if the audience is 
captured, messages can be presented with all the adornments and 
efficacy of variation within a single theme. Helping to enhance its 
possibilities as a continuing stimulus is the fact that radio's use 
is almost without cost; once the set has been bought, additional 
expense is decidedly minor. 

Having an audience of potentially awesome size, but capable 
of shrinking, in individual instances, to nothingness with a twist of 
the listeners’ hand, the radio tends to be constrained to be maxi- 
mally intelligible, simple, direct, striking, dramatic. n 

Radio reaches its audience at almost the moment of the actual 
event; it is sound traveling with the speed of light to communicate 
to a listener something taking place now, not apparently but really. 

These characteristics have, in the past, summed up to making of 
radio the avenue through which there could be vivid communica- 
tion with everyone at the same time. is 
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As with the other mass media, radio content, organization, 
control are the product of the way the total economy is set up, 
manner in which political institutions have been built and shapet 
and the fashion in which its moral-ethical system has grown 4 
taken hold upon the general population—the mode in which 
total folkways are established and continued. Thus, in the United 
States with its emphasis on individualism and its practice of alloy 
ing wide latitude to the entrepreneur, radio has been a priva 
enterprise; government started poking its finger into the orga 
tion only because of the physical necessity of doing so, since on 
one station at a time can effectively broadcast over a given 
length. 

Because America is vast, heterogeneous, and individualistic, it has 
many radio stations. As of November 1949, there were 2,055 stan 
ard radio stations and 742 frequency modulation stations. 
Soviet Union, too, is vast and heterogeneous but, because it is 
totalitarian society and its technology has not been devoted s0 
greatly to the production of civilian goods, its radio system is 
terly dissimilar to that which exists in the United States. In Ru 
the emphasis is not on private set ownership, but on the use 
loudspeakers that broadcast to accessible groups located in factor 
clubs, and other places where aggregations of people are fo 
Whereas the United States has 566 radio sets per 1000 populati 
the Soviet Union has 40, according to one survey, and somew# 
between 24 and 75 per 1000 according to another.’ Content is g 
ernment-controlled, since broadcasting is a public enterprise. Th 
near-perfect control of what can be heard by the listener. Related to 
this Soviet system is the announcement by Polskie Radio of 
“radiophistication” of Poland with the installation of 22,153 low 
speakers in 20,184 towns for the purpose of carrying Polskies 
programs.* 


DEVELOPMENT 


Nobody invented the radio; it is, as inventions in general 
been described, “an evolution rather than a series of creation! 
Maxwell, Hertz, Branly, Crookes, Edison, Alexanderson, Arms 
Fessenden, and scores of others contributed in greater or le 
measure to the development of the instrument whose inventio! 
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commonly ascribed to Marconi, who sent and received the first 
wireless signals in 1896. 

In 1906, Fessenden successfully transmitted to a number of ship 
radios the first radio broadcast—a short speech, and a series of 
musical selections ending by wishing the listeners a Merry Christ- 
mas, thus establishing one typical radio format. Radio’s possibilities, 
however, were not seen or realized until World War I. 

Then it was that the imperatives of military communication or- 
ganized the scientific resources of manufacturers and steered ahead 
through the competing private companies and their conflicting 
claims to patented inventions. Technical improvements were piled 
upon technological advances and by the war's end the radio industry 
was in condition to be born. 

Its physical basis a reality, radio yet lacked the economic founda- 
tion that was to transform it to a great industry. Early broadcasting 
was launched with the idea that programming would increase the 
sale of radio sets, batteries, tubes, and other radio equipment. The 
advertiser was a yet untapped repository of financial support. It 
was the radio manufacturer and merchant who was the station 
owner and his hope was to further the sale of his own products. 
When Pittsburgh’s KDKA, the first radio station, broadcast the 
Harding-Cox elections results in 1920, about 1000 listeners were able 
to learn at once of Harding’s victory. When in July, 1921, the Jack 
Dempsey-Georges Carpentier heavyweight championship prize fight 
was broadcast, listenership was estimated at 200,o00—an indication 
of radio's leaping popularity and an augury of the kind of event 
that would catch the greatest audiences. 

Reminiscent of public enthusiasm for the early films was the 
response to radio. In 1930, the sales of radio sets amounted to about 
two million dollars; in 1921, sales had jumped to five million, in 
1922, had climbed to 60 million, and in 1923, had soared to 136 
million, 

But as radio broadcasting stations appeared in considerable num- 
bers, an enormous difficulty became evident. Broadcasts from dif- 
ferent stations interfered with one another and the listener heard a 
jumble of several different programs. Stations were licensed by the 
Department of Commerce, but under the 1912 statute governing 
licensing proceedings, licensees had but to pay a fee and the Depart- 
Ment was without power to control the chaos among the wave 
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lengths. The Department could not refuse licenses nor could 
prohibit licensees from broadcasting on certain frequencies or ¢ 
particular times. It was only when the Federal Radio Commissi 
was created by the Congress in 1927 that wave lengths could b 
allocated and the allocations enforced. Federal authority to reg 
radio is found in the power to regulate interstate commerce. 

Successor to the Federal Radio Commission, the Federal Con 
munications Commission, established in 1934, has had the task. 
granting licenses to broadcasters “if in the judgment of the Con 
mission such action will promote the public interest, convenience 
and necessity.” Coupled with this impressive-sounding power 0 
control is the caveat that the Commission has no authority to cens 
or in any manner affect or control the substance of material to bi 
broadcast. SA 

What was subject to the jurisdiction of FCC was an industr 
composed of privately owned stations most of which were affiliated 
with four national networks: The American Broadcasting l 
pany, Columbia Broadcasting System, Mutual Broadcasting Systen 
and National Broadcasting Company. ` } 

When Major Edwin H. Armstrong announced his invention o 
FM in 1935, the possibility of a technological, economic, and pra 
gramming revolution appeared. Ordinary radio is AM (alternatin 
modulation); FM (frequency modulation) made two things pos 
sible: lifelike fidelity in the reproduction of sound and speech an 
the almost total elimination of static; and far more significantly 
the use of many more wave lengths than was feasible with AM, 80 
that an indefinite number of FM stations could be built. Here, ap 
parently, was the cure to air wave scarcity. After a series of delays 
FM was assigned 40 channels in the “low band” of the higher 5 
quencies. Then came the war, halting expansion. In 1944, FO! 
shifted FM to a new “high band”; after the change, which took e! 
over a year, FM had to start over again—this time facing the com 
petition of television. From January to December 1949, a total 0 
217 authorizations for FM stations were turned back volunta 
to FCC, leaving 740 FM stations in operation at the end of that 
year. One station announced its suspension and explained Lh 
reason: a monthly loss of $4000, But FM was still alive in the 1950 
and included among its licensees educational institutions, tradi 
unions, and other special groups. An example is FM station WFDR 
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which, opening in 1949 under the ownership of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, gave as its purpose: “To utilize 
radio as a vehicle for labor to tell its story.” FM was open to all 
groups, but Variety’s question: “Is AM entering its PM?” is at least 
as applicable to FM. ase 

Through the course of its development, as political scientist Carl 
J. Friedrich* remarks, the control pattern of radio has reflected the 
distribution of power in the community. Government, operating 
through FCC, has been one aspect of that pattern, but others have 
been industry, represented chiefly by the station owners, sponsors, 
and advertising agencies, and articulate individuals and pressure 
groups. 

FUNCTIONS 


What is radio’s job? To entertain? Inform? Promote democracy 
in America or abroad or both? Earn profits? All these functions or 
a combination of them? 

In one discussion,’ the question of radio’s responsibility was 
coupled with that of the newspaper and couched in internationalist 
terms: Should American radio and press consider it part of their 
continuing responsibility to put before the world the operations 
of our form of democracy? 

Associated Press executive Francis J. Starzel’s reply was tate- 
gorical: 


It is not either the responsibility or the function of press or radio todo , 
more than to report information. The job of propagandizing which the 
question implies is one which should not be done by anyone, including 
government... when you report the facts and report full information 
honestly, you have done your job in either press or radio, and if the facts 
do not support the form of government, then the form of government has 
no right to survive anyway. 


Of this pure let-the-people-have-light view, critics may declare 
that it makes a pair of invalid major assumptions and that it 
substitutes a platitude for a reality. Conceivably, no person, 
medium, or nation should propagandize. But all do. For America 
to take the position that the Soviet Union, for example, ought not 
to propagandize and therefore the United States will not propa- 
gandize is to equip the Soviet Union with ideological bullets in 
the face of which “facts” and “full information” are neither defense 
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nor offense. For facts must be selected and full information is, in 
any complicated situation, impossible. To declare that if the facts 
do not support the form of government, that government has no 
right to survive, is to assume that forms of government rest on 
facts, rather than interpretations, emotional ties, and a complicated 
set of nonrational allegiances. 

Assuredly radio’s function is to entertain. But radio, like motion 
pictures, cannot simply entertain. The radio comedian who takes 
the part of a Russian whose answer to every question is “No,” is 
more than a stimulus for laughter; he is an instrumentality for the 
production and maintenance of popular attitudes that have impact 
on foreign policy and relations—and domestic policy as well. 

That, then, is the problem. The radio industry cannot claim to 
purvey music and song and drama and comedy and news talks. 
Attached to each program is a set of ideas. Radio ought not to 
“sell” ideas because that is the totalitarian way. But it must dis- 
seminate ideas for that is what is meant by communication. The 


ineluctable foundation of radio is propaganda; the sole issues are 
its forms and controls. 


"WEAKNESSES" 


“Best in the world,” is a phrase frequently applied by Americans 
to American radio—as it is often applied to other aspects of our 
culture. Thus, former FCC Chairman Charles R. Denny ® told a 
Senate Committee: “There is no doubt in the world that America 
today has the best system of radio broadcasting that any country 
has.” Our self-praise is reminiscent of that of the British for British 
radio. For example, Lord Gainford,’ one-time independent chair- 
man of the British Broadcasting Company declared, “Authoritative 
and independent opinion is unanimous that the British broad- 
casting system is by a considerable margin the best in the world.” 

Whatever be the rank of American radio, its central character 
istics have been the object of perennial controversy. Precise in- 
formation about radio's traits would require meticulous content 
analysis and statistical distribution of the results. No such data are 
available. Radio outpouring is vast and multifarious; it is estimated 
that there are over 22,000 offerings every day, coming to more than 
7,500,000 every year.* News analyst Fulton Lewis, Jr.’ judged that 
he prepared and delivered about one-half million words a year. 
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Available content analyses have generally used categories too 
wide for quantitative manipulation to yield exact inferences about 
radio's emphases. Take the NBC announcement *® on the way its 
1,922 hours and gg minutes of programming in 1949 were divided: 


Percent 
Children’s shows .........- 2 nereh enneren 18.0 
Sports 
Drama 
Variety 
Music 
Quiz and audience participation ............-- 55 
Talks and discussions ......+ +... +0-+e0+++-s++ 52 
NEWS .....,eseesenoeganerepeceeranstts.rer eak: 5.1 


Lesser percentages of time were devoted to other categories such 
as dance, concert, opera, special events, religion, novelty, and so on. 

These figures tell us that radio programs were different in some 
ways but give no qualitative data as to what was included in the 
programs. 

We may, in any case, consider over-all characteristics of the radio 
industry under four heads: (1) economics; (2) advertiser control; 
(3) search for size; (4) timidity. These points are bound together 
by our power and freedom concept. The limits and direction of 
radio's power to reflect and affect public opinion are set, sub- 
stantially, by the way radio is supported and by the ways publics 
in a free society may shape its activities. 


Economics 


Radio’s economic organization is directly tied up with access 
to its facilities and the services that it provides to the local 
communities. 

Like the other mass media, radio is big business. Income for radio 
stations in 1948 was estimated by FCC at 408 million dollars, and 
in 1949 at 426 million dollars. An FCC study of a sample week in 
1948 revealed a weekly payroll of over three million dollars and an 
average of almost 40,000 persons employed by the AM industry. 
Big variety once-a-week shows had budgets of 20 to 25 thousand 
dollars (in 1948; obviously soon to be reduced). 

These are high-financial-realm figures, but the listening public 
also has an investment. It is noteworthy that unlike the press and 
films, radio entails a considerable capital outlay on the part of 
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the public. Here are FCC estimates: original cost to the public of 
53,800,000 receivers manufactured during the eight-year period 
prior to 1945 was over two billion dollars. In contrast, the original 
cost of all broadcasting property to licensees of all stations and net- 
works as of the same date was about 83 million dollars. 

One obtains the use and ownership of a radio station through 
licensing from FCC. What is involved in FCC licensing is 
exemplified by the application of two companies to provide a new 
radio service to Knoxville, Tenn., and its environs. Since the 
facilities requested, 1340 kilocycles with 250 watts power, and un- 
limited time, were identical, the applications were mutually ex- 
clusive, and it became necessary for FCC to determine on a com- 
parative basis which one should be granted. In this case, factors 
were considered like personal, intimate knowledge of local affairs 
of persons to be in charge of the day-to-day operation of the 
proposed station, record in civic activities, extent of time to be 
devoted to active management, and experience in radio. 

Success in the application for the Knoxville license was won 
by the East Tennessee Broadcasting Co., whose financial statement 
showed a net worth of $33,098.35. The estimated cost of constructing 
the station was $15,650; estimated monthly cost of operation, $5,675; 
and estimated monthly income, $6,530. 

In addition to the petitioner, Clarence Beaman, Jr., as manager, 
a staff of 15 people was proposed, including a chief engineer, 
program director, assistant program director who would also handle 
traffic, a copy writer, and a bookkeeper. 

Where a larger station is involved, the sums required for building, 
purchase, and administration mount accordingly. Cincinnati's 
WLW, in a 1945 proceeding for transfer of ownership of the station, 
was disclosed to be expending approximately $700,000 to $1,000,000 
for program development. One of the problems that has appe# 
in radio is the disparity between the cost of building a station an 
the prices paid for stations already in existence. This, it has been 
said, amounts to buying ownership of radio channels, public prop” 
erties. The outcome of “trafficking in licenses” is to make higher 
the wealth and power pyramid in radio, Only the wealthy ©” 
build stations and contrive facilities that will attract listeners; only 
the wealthier can buy the station that has already attracted an 
organized a listening public. 
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Principal, however, in the implications of radio economics for 
the communications process, is the concentration of ownership and 
control. Four networks—ABC, CBS, NBC, and MBS—run the 
industry. 

It was to insure competition that FCC issued in 1941 its “Report 
on Chain Broadcasting,” which resulted in the split-up of the 
National Broadcasting Gompany into two organizations. Promul- 
gated also were regulations requiring the discontinuance of 
monopoly-type practices such as exclusive contracts between a net- 
work and its affiliates. In addition, the number of stations that could 
be owned by a single network was limited. When the split-up took 
place, the Blue Network was transferred from the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America (owner of NBC) to the American Broadcasting 
Company, the consideration for the transfer being eight million 
dollars. 

This action has applied some check on monopolistic tendencies 
in radio. But even the current situation may be argued as being 
comparable to the case in which four newspaper combinations ran 
the newspaper industry. 

The contention of the radio industry is that it is not big business. 
The entire 1946 broadcasting volume of 326 million dollars, for 
example, was substantially less than that of single companies in 
other fields—almost 2 billion dollars for General Motors, for 
instance, and more than one and one-half billion for Sears Roebuck. 
This argument seems rather to make the point that concentration 
of capital is a characteristic tendency of our industrialized society. 

Unlike the press, radio does not seem to have as an important 
problem the tendency of the big network to get bigger by buying 
up the small station. Rather, the central question is whether the 
small station can maintain and advance itself economically without 
taking advantage of the income to be derived from network affilia- 
tion and the sizable sum earned ftom the national programs, the 
high-grade talent, and the advertising revenue thus made available, 
or whether the unaffiliated small-town station, serving the locality, 
can endure effectively. { 

Giant broadcasting stations and extensive radio chains, like giant 
newspapers and newspaper chains, have decided values. Economi- 
cally sufficient, they (or the giant advertising agencies) can and 
do obtain excellent talent and originate excellent programs that 
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the small local station would be financially unable to broadcast. 
The other side of the coin is the result that local stations may not 
provide effective local services. What local stations can do is ex- 
emplified in Utah and Montana." Price, Utah, a coal-mining town, 
is served by KOAL. The station helps out local industry with 
announcements telling of mine conditions—the closing of certain 
shafts, or the need for workers at distant pits—“services the big 
fellows can’t render to every town within signal range.” One small 
station operator commented on the big-little contrast: “Montana 
is the focal point of heavy mining interests, there’s ranching in 
Wyoming, dairying and mining in Utah .. . a high-powered, big-city 
station, furnishing network programs from New York and Los 
Angeles primarily, just cannot do the public service job we «ttle 
fellows can do.” 

Radio economics thus tends to have as a main consequent un- 
differentiated program content broadcast by a concentration of 
persons occupying a relatively narrow segment of the economic 
distribution and, correlatively, possessing a tendency to homogeneity 
of political and social view. 


Control by the advertiser 


Here are exemplified excellently the clash and meshing of power 
and freedom. Advertising is basic in enabling radio to be a strong 
force independent of government and in providing an instrumen- 
tality for widening freedom of speech by extending radio’s facilities. 
It is likewise a powerful potential in narrowing freedom for the 
many by subjecting radio to control by a few similarly oriented 
groups in the community. Resembling the newspaper case in many 
ways, the radio situation differs markedly in two principal respects 
—the comparatively concentrated base of its advertising arrange- 
ments and the intrusiveness of its advertising. We deal here both 
with the attitudes people have toward radio advertising and the 
extent to which the sponsor and advertising agency control the 
industry. 


Public attitudes 


When in the early days of radio, advertising began slowly and 
timorously to be introduced over the air, Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, disturbed, conferred with broadcasters. “It is 
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inconceivable,” he said, “that we should allow so great a possibility 
for service, for news, for entertainment, for education and for vital 
commercial purposes to be drowned in advertising chatter.” Con- 
vinced, the broadcasters declared that direct advertising ought to 
“be absolutely prohibited and that indirect advertising be limited 
to the announcement of the call letters of the station and the name 
of the concern responsible for the matter broadcasted.” 

In 1923, WEAF, the first station to accept advertising, refused to 
allow a vacuum cleaner company to use the phrase, “Sweep no 
more, my lady,” for fear that the paraphrase of “Weep no more 
my lady,” from My Old Kentucky Home, would offend music lovers. 
This same station held up for several weeks the first program to be 
Sponsored by a toothpaste company because of its concern that the 
public might be outraged at the mention of anything as personal 
as toothpaste."* 

In the several decades since its inception, advertising has, of 
course, grows enormously. The beautiful girl at the helm of a yacht 
as a device to call attention to the yacht’s attractions, the handsome 
man smoking one or another cigarette with amazingly keen satis- 
faction, the full-page advertisement, the advertising-bedecked bill- 
board, the flashing electric sign—these are fixtures of the American 
Scene. Radio advertising, too, may be presumed to tell us about 
available items and lessen their cost per unit by helping to increase 
total sales. 

But other forms of advertising can be escaped. We may skip over 
what we will in the newspaper, but the radio commercial is with 
us if the program is with us. In varying forms, the dialogue is 
frequent wherein one radio or television character says, “X’s is the 
best candy bar.” Whereupon a second character says, “X's sure is 
the best candy bar. You can say that again.” Eagerly, then, the first 
Speaker returns, “All right. I will say it again. X’s is the best candy 
bar,” 

One might suppose, as did the pioneers in the radio industry, 
that after hearing such commercials people would be fearful of 
turning their sets on or that they might even make a point of avoid- 
img X’s candies and buy Y's instead. 

What people think about advertising on the radio is indicated 
by their answers to an NORC ™ survey in which 3,225 interviewees 
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were asked to select the one of four statements coming closest to 
their opinion: 


Per cent 
A. I'm in favor of advertising on the radio .......... 666-6 66ers 32 
B. I don’t particularly mind advertising on the radio .................- 35 
C. I don't like advertising on the radio but I'll put up with Ua 22 
D. If it were up to me, I'd cut out all advertising on the radio .......... 9 
Don’t ‘Know toissa pie ata Sidhean oe a as Sa 2 


A sizable minority of the general population appears to have a 
considerable aversion to radio advertising. But it is a minority. The 
majority has gripes, but it also has positive attitudes. Do com- 
mercials give useful information about things you want to buy? Yes, 
say 74 per cent. Are commercials often amusing and entertaining? 

` The percentage agreeing is 63. At the same time 46 per cent agree 
with each of these statements: “Commercials are noisy and distract- 
ing,” and “Commercials are often in bad taste.” 


Dominating groups 

The point is epitomized in the “surrender to the dollar sign” 
phrase of former FCC Commissioner James L. Fly. A handful of 
advertising agencies and a small group of commercial and industrial 
organizations are responsible for most broadcasting income. 

An FCC report,*® referring to “the degree of concentration and 


control currently existing among advertisers and advertising 
agencies, cites these 1944 data: 


26 per cent of CBS business came from 4 advertisers 


38 “ Moga was handled by 4 advertising agencies 
9k i Me ARES | OR came from 4 advertisers 
Rk ERS ti was handled by 4 advertising agencies 
23 “ “ “MBS “ came from 4 advertisers 
2 fie ees “was handled by 4 advertising agencies 


In effect, about one-fourth of network income is derived from 
four advertisers, about one-third of income is yielded by four ad- 
vertising agencies. One advertiser, Proctor and Gamble, bought 
about 2,000 hours of station time, equivalent to the whole weekly 
time of more than 18 stations. 

Comparable findings were indicated in a 1949 listing by ABC.*° 
Of a total sponsor expenditure of a little more than 42 million 
dollars more than 11 million dollars originated with four sponsors 
and more than 13 million dollars with four advertising agencies. 
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Not only are the sources of stations’ income limited in number, 
but it is the limited number of advertising agencies, working in 
varying relationships with the sponsors whose income it is their 
job to swell, that decides what is to go out over the air. It is not 
the station that does the programming, but the agency with or 
without the participation of the sponsor, and these are the major 
programs that cross the country. 

The possibility remains that in the search for profit, the sponsor 
and the advertiser will ignore the public interest; FCC licenses 
stations, not the groups to whom the station may farm out sections 
of time. The station, abdicating its responsibility, may wind up with 
a melange without coherence, without public service program 
balance. Duane Jones, advertising agency head, put the advertisers’ 
interest simply: “The best radio program is the one that sells the 
Most goods. ...” 

One aspect of the problem is shown by the occasion when, on 
a Cleveland station, a long-standing, unsponsored half-hour juvenile 
program had its final five minutes lopped off “to allow broadcast of 
horse race results, perhaps so that the bookies of Greater Cleveland 
can better determine their daily winnings.” 1" In this instance, 
Walter Kay, of the “Krusin Kays Korner” program, who questioned 
the propriety of placing a horse race program next to one designed 
for children, resigned, but the race results interlude was unaffected. 

Another is the possibility that large industry can sell ideas in 
the form of news analyses and other commentary while opposing 
stoups, with far less money, are unable to take adequate advantage 
of broadcasting facilities. 

A third is that minority group preferences are necessarily ignored 
because large audiences are needed to make the program financially 
Worth while, 

Answers to these declarations consist, in general, of laying 
emphasis on the great variety of programs available to those who 
deviate from average preferences. Most programs are intended for 
Most people, but alternatives can be heard if the listener will twirl 

the dials to locate the program he wants. Sponsored programs are 

Not automatically poor programs, just as those on sustaining (paid 
for by the station), are not necessarily good. Furthermore, a pro- 
Sram that is sustaining at one time may, without change, be a 
Commercial program at another time. 
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Is advertising agency control irresponsible? Of course not, say 
some. Agencies are responsible to the stations and to the general 
public. Stations may reject or cancel programs and the general 
public may refuse to listen. But, say others, the station is rendered 
purblind by its eagerness to garner profits and the general public 
has no choice but to listen to one of the several options available 
—alternatives limited in kind. 

Advertiser control appears logically and psychologically to lead 
to conservatism emphasis—news commentators, for example, who 
are rarely liberal, more often conservative, and not infrequently 
reactionary. 

When Jack Gould, The New York Times radio analyst attacked 
“sponsored news,” CBS *§ replied: 


The individual broadcasters are members of Columbia’s staff, are paid 
by us and responsible only to us. We set aside periods of network time for 
news and analysis which are sold only to clients who will sponsor them 
as they are developed by CBS. Under no circumstances will we sell time 
for news and permit the sponsors to select a broadcaster who is not wholly 
acceptable to us or to influence the content of the broadcast. 


Yet a radio news reporter who is sponsored receives several times as 
much pay as he does when heard on a sustaining basis. The con- 
servatism stress, as we have observed previously, appears not as a 
plot to befuddle the public, but as a result of the correlation 
between economics and politics. Individual stations and major net- 
works have, in fact, made considerable effort to disentangle news 
presentation from sponsors’ views. 

Over-all, the fact is that a small number of industrial, com- 
mercial, and advertising organizations support a sizable share of 
radio's activities. It would be of value to gather empirical data 
on the characteristics of these organizations and their leaders, 
relating the findings to political phases of program content, and 
contrasting the findings with similar information for financially 
minor organizations. Useful, also, would be exact trend data in 
order to evaluate more adequately advertiser and program inter- 
relations. 


Search for size 


Comedian Henry Morgan, speaking at a New York City radio 
conference some years ago, presented what he called “Morgan's 
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Law”: As the intellectual content of a program decreases, the 
number of listeners increases; as intellectual content goes up, 
listenership goes down. Radio needs a vast audience for maximum 
profit and what it broadcasts is therefore the lowest common 
denominator of the multitude. What results is stress on alienating 
nobody, on capturing listeners by assaulting their most susceptible 
characteristics, on doing again what has been done successfully 
before, on shunning the creative because that involves risks and 
holding close to the pedestrian, since mediocrity is innocuous. We 
cite here a few examples. 

When late in 1949 the Federal Communications Commission 
sought to outlaw give-away programs as lotteries, the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, speaking for the radio industry, im- 
mediately challenged the order as illegal and announced that they 
would defend themselves from this “interference with free speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” At the time some 30,000,000 
listeners were attracted to the three top national network give- 
away shows offering about $50,000 weekly in prizes. Broadcasting- 
Telecasting, the trade journal, estimated the total offering at about 
10 million dollars a year, although other estimates ranged from 3.5 
million to 22 million annually. 

To the broadcasting companies there was a gross revenue 
estimated at between 5 and 10 million dollars. To psychologist Leo 
Nejelski, other aspects of the situation were significant. “One of 
the great damages done by such programs,” he said, “is the false 
expectation that is raised in the mind of people.” Psychiatrist Vila 
Bernard disagreed: ‘The give-away shows provide the kind of 
Vicarious experience in a fantasy world which people have always 
Sought as a vacation from the difficulties of life.” 

Anthropologist Ethel Alpenfels, taking the position that such 
Programs are a symptom and not a cause of our social immaturity, 
commented that “They fit into our cultural pattern, the rags-to- 
riches idea, the constant stress on materialism, but we cannot change 
our value system unless we begin at some point.” The programs, 
she said, are “bad.” ‘These are interesting hypotheses; they rest on 
NO validated research base. 

Meanwhile, CIO, which sponsored a $100 bond prize quiz show, 
argued that its show was “different because the emphasis is not 
on the large prize but on the content of the questions.” For example, 
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a true-false question on one program was “The Taft-Hartley Law 
prohibits unions from publishing voting records of candidates.” 
Announcing that the statement was true, the announcer proceeded 
to tell the audience that CIO thought this legislation was wrong 
and explained why. 

FCC’s edict was applauded and assailed. But it was not FCC, 
apparently, that caused the give-away to shrink; it was the listener, 
or, more precisely, the lack of the listener. At the height of give- 
away program popularity such a program as Queen for a Day could 
award $30,000 to the “best mother-in-law of 1948,” selected by 
picking her name from a fishbowl containing the names of one 
million persons. What led to the decline of this type of program 
can not be known: perhaps the publicity about winners who summed 
up their experiences with the remark, “What a headache being 
lucky can be!” as did one person when a tractor was delivered to 
her city apartment; perhaps FCC’s action to some extent; perhaps 
other factors. But what was evidently true was that in the fullness 
of time the audience no longer tuned in on what it had previously 
responded to in great numbers and with great enthusiasm. 

Take the day-time serial as another case in point. It has a total 
audience of some 20 million and is apparently destined to be a 
day-time mainstay of radio in the face of television's threat to 
purloin radio’s listeners. What is life like in a soap opera? The 
people in these radio plays, as psychologist Rudolph Arnheim ° 
pointed out, are of three moral types: the good, the bad, and the 
weak. Harrowing things happen to these people and at the end 
of the events of a day, there is always a dilemma to be explored in 
the next episode of the series the next day. Script writer Mona Kent, 
creator of Portia Faces Life, wrote a novel telling the story of “a 
girl who wrote soap operas and tried to live her life according to 
the sacrificial formula of her heroine.” The end result: “She 
destroyed the lives of her husband, lover, and son.” How con- 
siderable is the potential impact of such programs is seen in the 
nationwide survey *° that found that about 54 per cent of a sample 
of 5,039 housewives were serial fans spending an average of one 
hour and twenty-seven minutes a day listening. Of the whole group, 
75 per cent, and of the high-school or college group, 59 per cent 
answered yes to the question, “Do you believe the serial is true 
to life?” Fascinating indeed would be a study of the devoted serial 
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follower as she transfers her allegiance to television—accompanied, 
perhaps, by analysis of her husband and children. 

Yet there are radio dramas as adult as people would want. CBS 
maintained for a time what it termed the “World’s Largest Class- 
room,” the School of the Air. On this program, what most people 
regarded as dry and complicated subjects were humanized and 
rendered attractive. One program,?! for example, took statistics as 
the plot for a lively operetta. Opening with a trumpet call from 
Beethoven's Leonore Overture, No. 3, the program showed as its 
first scene a hospital where a baby girl has just been born, A 
statistician croons to her with chorus accompaniment: 


I'm a sterling statistician, 

A mathematical tactician... 

I fidgit with the digits 

And rumba with the numbers 

And make with tables no one ever reads. 


He winds up by lamenting that only .o7g persons per hundred 
thousand love him. Naturally interested in her future, the young 
lady learns about her chances of getting married and raising a 
family, the possibility of an accident, and the necessity of taking 
the census. The script furnished a mass of information to give a 
Picture of the importance of statistics in daily life. 

Or take another program, CBS's /nvitation to Learning, on which 
have been discussed Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, and 
Kierkegaard’ Either/Or. Derided as “Columbia's Hour of Silence,” 
because of the apparent certainty that the program had no audience, 
Invitation to Learning nevertheless has an audience that varies 

tween 900,000 and 3,000,000. To radio consultant and educator 
Lyman Bryson this is proof that “the audience, although small in 
comparison with big-time entertainment audiences, is still a 
multitude, |,” ; 

But, the critics maintain, worth-while programs are comparatively 
few, are scheduled at other than optimum listening times, and are 
equipped with less skilled personnel and less adequate materials 

is made available for money-making programs. 

Radio's search for size becomes more nearly the search of the 

"sized audience for momentary amusement or titillation. 

Ncipally institutional expression of nonintellectual interest, radio 
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becomes also an apparent contributing factor to the continuance 
of such popular interests. 

To be sure, operas, political discussions, symphonies, and top- 
notch plays are all to be found on the air. That listeners turn more 
readily to what the intellectual would call slop or worse is, it is 
said, a phenomenon identical with that in the sale of books, maga- 
zines, and other media. When writer Mona Kent tried making 
Portia “more rounded,” the audience tended to melt away and 
a cascade of angry letters descended upon the station. 


Timidity ; 


In dealing with specific publics in the community, radio is a 
timorous industry. In sharp apparent contrast is its boldness in 
erupting frequently against the acts and authority of FCC. It may 
be suggested that these two attitudes cohere in that both are 
designed to “free” the profit-making power of the industry. We 
examine each, 

What goes out over the air is intensjvely ‘scrutinized by many 
groups intent upon being sure that broadcasts show them or their 
ideas in no unfavorable light, either by design or by inadvertence, 
either explicitly or by implication. For example, says script-writer 
Paul R. Milton,?? 


In my own experience I have been criticized for showing two characters 
taking a drink; a husband of one church and his wife of another church 
discussing the religious upbringing of their children; an American girl 
married to a Manila business man; a man who feared for his second 
wife because his first wife had died in childbirth. And so on. 


Almost without limit are the variety of occasions on which the 
radio man may be called upon to defend himself against ideological 
onslaught. Counsel Ernie Adamson," for instance, wrote to com- 
mentator Drew Pearson on behalf of the Un-American Activities 
Committee: 


Several people have called to my attention the closing line of your 
Sunday night broadcast, “make democracy work.” I should like very much 
to have your definition of the word ‘Democracy’ as you are using it over 
the radio. If you will be good enough to supply this information, I will 
give the matter further consideration to determine whether it should be 
called to the attention of the members of the committee for such action 
as they deem proper. 
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Representative Savage noted that Pearson’s “suggestion that a 
padded cell be warmed up to receive Mr. Adamson is just and 
reasonable.” He went on to comment that a previous action of the 
same committee in requesting the scripts of important radio com- 
mentators to inspect their possibly subversive character, had been 
followed by two stations’ dropping two commentators. 

We have, to this point, merely instanced several occasions on 
which stations have been subjected to pressure. Sometimes it is 
effective, more often it is not, for, as in the case of motion pictures, 
if stations were to bow to all vigorous complaint and proposal they 
would broadcast only silence. Broadcasters, nevertheless, have ac- 
quired great fears of controversy and criticism. The FCC Blue Book 
cites the extreme example of the discontinuance of Alexander 
Woolcott's Town Crier program when the sponsor complained that 
Woolcott had criticized Hitler and Mussolini, and might thus offend 
some listeners. 

In one notable instance, however, the radio industry has gone all- 
out in an effort to give to itself greater opportunity to emit other 
than musical and noncontroversial sounds. 

It was In the matter of the Mayflower Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion ** that the FCC rendered this opinion: 


++. beginning early in 1937 and continuing through September 1938, it 
was the policy of Station WAAB to broadcast so-called editorials from time 
‘0 time urging the election of various candidates for political office or 
Supporting one side or another of various questions in public controversy. 
In these editorials, which were delivered by the editor in chief of- the 
Station's news service, no pretense was made at objective, impartial report- 
mg. It is clear—indeed the station seems to have taken pride in the fact— 
at the purpose of these editorials was to win public support for some 
Person or view favored by those in control of the station. ... The material 
ìn the record has been carefully considered and compels the conclusion that 

5 licensee during the period in question, has revealed a serious mis- 
conception of its duties and functions under the law. ... A truly free radio 
“nhot be used to advocate the causes of the licensee. It cannot be used 
«2 Support the candidacies of his friends. It cannot be devoted to the 

Pport of principles he happens to regard most favorably. In brief, the 
toadcaster cannot be an advocate. ... 


sino eight years, radio men fought the Mayflower decision as a 
ac kling of freedom of speech. Finally, in mid-1949, FCC gave 
ay, and, modifying its original stand, ruled that a licensee might 
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include in broadcasts “the identified expression” of his “personal 
viewpoint.” *° A great victory on behalf of freedom of speech was 
what the broadcasters called this revised opinion. To be sure, the 
ruling did not give to the stations full control over their program 
content; the decision simply lumped editorializing by the station 
along with the rest of the material put forth in determining whether 
the “duty of preserving for the public generally radio as a medium 
of free expression and fair presentation” had been met. For FCC 
is still the regulating agency. 
The FCC said: 


Licensee editorializing is but one aspect of freedom of expression by 
means of radio. Only in so far as it is exercised in conformity with the 
paramount right of the public to hear a reasonably balanced presentation 
of all responsible viewpoints on particular issues can such editorialization 
be considered to be consistent with the licensee’s duty to operate in the 
public interest. For the licensee is a trustee impressed with the duty of 
preserving for the public generally radio as a medium of free expression 
and fair presentation. 


What did the broadcasters do with their new-found freedom, 

' partial though it was? Practically nothing. “In no single instance 

to date have any of the four major networks taken advantage of 

their prerogatives,” Radio Daily * said, “to present a clearly labeled 

expression of editorial opinion since that right was granted to 
them... .” 

In fact, said Harold Laski,?* writing before the shift of the 
Mayflower decision, it is “pretty clear” that a station giving any 
considerable place to controversial discussions of matters like radical 
politics, birth-control, or the treatment of Negroes, “might quickly 
find itself in difficulties with the FCC through the influence of 
pressure groups upon the Commission's members.” Laski’s con- 
clusion was that indirectly, the censorship that Congress forbade 
the Commission to exercise is “a quite real element in broadcasting. 
But it is not, of course, anywhere near so influential as the censor- 
ship the stations exercise over themselves.” 

In fine, neither the FCC nor the broadcaster is a bold, crusading 
force. Nor can they be, in a democracy where sections of the public 
are forever alert to the possible desirability of marshaling com- 
munity sentiment to muffle views they dislike and to promote 
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opinions they favor. Government timidity and the radio industry's 
reluctance to become involved in political, religious, or other species 
of fracas are, it may be contended, expressions of our dynamic social 
system in which groups operate with considerable freedom so that 
at any point in time extreme action by government or the broad- 
caster tends, first, to be improbable, and second, if engaged in, 
to become politically or economically suicidal. 


PUBLIC APPRAISAL A 


The mass of the American people hold the performance of radio. 
in high regard. The evidence comes, broadly, from two sources: 
listenership and polling data. , 

Practically everybody owns a radio. Do people listen to the radios 
they own? The answer is a resounding yes. A 1949 Fortune survey *8 
asked: Which two or three of the things on this ‘list do you really 
enjoy doing most in your spare time? 

Here are the answers (in per cent) : 


Men Women 
Listening to the radio ..... AAM Listening to the radio ........ 54 
Watching sports events es Doing needlework .........., 36 
Visiting with friends 23 Visiting with friends ia T 
ing outdoor Sports .., vd OE Reading books ..... 26 
Playing cards ae ee Going to movies .... 21 
ing to movies 20 Reading magazines . . TORR 
eading books 1) 16 © Playing cards! V... A PAF: 
aang magazines ‘ a 15 Listening to records 10 
istening to records 9 Doing outdoor sports ........ 6 
P ndicratts 7 Playing musical instruments .. 6 
paying musical instruments... 5 Watching sports events... ... 5 
ainting or drawing .. ua al Painting or drawing ......... 2 
8 needlework - Handicrafts Ya WE 2 
press no opinion 6 Express no opinion .......... 3 


“Listening to the radio,” says Fortune, “is the great common 
Ominator,” 

Consistently, the American public rates the American system of 

lo high. In marked contrast are public opinion poll results in 

tain indicating that about half the population interviewed were 
Vor of changing the British set-up. 

In the United States, polls show the American public as judging 
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radio to be doing the best job in the community as compared with 
press, motion pictures, the church, and the schools. Radio is thought 
to be far less biased than the other mass media, to render a better- 
rounded service and a faster service. It is the best-liked way of 
spending one’s time; in 1949 the trend seemed to be toward even 
more radio listening. The sample interviewed by Fortune was asked 
to compare the amount of time spent listening to the radio with that 
of two or three years ago: 31 per cent said “more,” 24 per cent 
responded “less,” 39 per cent answered “about the same,” anc one 
per cent were “uncertain.” 

To be noted is that there is a high relation between the type of 
program to be avoided and the type to be tuned in; what is most 
popular tends also to be least popular. 

What is most popular in films tends also to be most preferred 
on the radio. When interviewees were given a list of words to 
describe the radio programs they liked best to listen to, “humorous” 
received a 40 per cent vote, followed by “cleverly done” with 36, 
“full of action” with 22, “true-to-life” with 21, and “exciting” with 
19, to round off the top five choices. The order for motion pictures 
was: “full of action,” 36 per cent; “cleverly done,” 43 per cent; 
“humorous,” 31 per cent; “true-to-life,” 31 per cent; “exciting,” 
26 per cent. These five ingredients, apparently the bases for effective 
attraction of large audiences, hardly constitute a detailed blue- 
print. 

All in all, the data sum up to a persuasive case for concluding 
that the general public has identified for itself varied bases on 
which to rest a favorable appraisal of radio. This is no very surpris- 
ing result in view of the considerable effort by the industry tO 
fit its programming to mass tastes. The possibility persists, of course, 
that people would hold a changed system of radio in even higher 
esteem. No present data substantiate that possibility. 


RADIO LISTENER AND LISTENING ANALYSIS 


Few aspects of radio have received so much research attention 
as the size of the radio audience and the relations of radio listening 
to various aspects of program format. Illustrative data are given 
below. 
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ber of listeners 


First of the audience rating systems was that established in 1929 
y Archibald M. Crossley. The method was to telephone a sample 
selected from phone books and ask what respondents had listened 
to the previous day. Becoming concerned about the validity of the 
plies given, Crossley later limited his inquiries to the two hours 
preceding the telephone call. Even this reliance on the human 
memory was suspect and, in the mid-thirties the Hooper coincidental 
technique of asking people what they were listening to at the time 
f the telephone call replaced the Crossley rating system. 

Early in 1950, Hooper gave way to the A. C. Nielsen service. The 
Nielsen method is mechanical, consisting of an audimeter, an 
Mstrument that records the occasions when a set is turned on and 
and the stations where the tuning in or out takes place. In great 
trast to the Nielsen procedure is The Pulse, which operates on 
e basis of a “listener diary” method. Here people are paid to 
A€ep a written diary of day-to-day listening in individual families. 
the result is a record that makes available a considerable amount 
ot qualitative information about the listening behavior of indi- 
Viduals and families. 

b What Nielsen has called “the chronic radio industry ailment of 
7atingitis,” has produced a situation in which many stations use a 
4 iety of audience measurement services, uncertain about the 
a ise merits of each and unsure as to just how to combine the 
$ p lts of the several measures. Charges and countercharges about 
Measurement adequacy have been flung about by the individual 
Tesearchers focusing on such matters as the selective character of 
lephone homes, the possible nonlistening of people whose radios 
on according to the audimeter, and the tendency of some persons 
fabricate data when they keep a diary. Those unfamiliar with 
“tpling doctrine have been prone to suspect particularly the 
Small size of the samples chosen. 

The stimulus for the several methods on the market appears to 
AVe Come from the effort to inform advertisers about the number 
™ People exposed to their sales message. The public opinion analyst, 
the other hand, is likely to consider all these devices as 
~“lcators of radio's financial emphases; the analyst's interest is 


Te nearly in the relations between program content and the 
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listener's ideological reactions, the stuff of which radio’s opinion 
power is made. 


Listening analysis 


Especially vigorous attack has been leveled against the implication 
that knowing the number of listeners to any program is a guide 
to knowing how the program should be handled. To measure 
audience response to portions of a broadcast, the Stanton-Laza‘sfeld 
Analyzer has been used. As in the measurement of audience reaction 
to parts of films, samples of a population press a “negative” or 
“positive” button, thus producing a record that is subsequently 
explored with members of the experimental group. 

Illustrations of radio listening research have been given by Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Marjorie Fiske.2® In one study of a child guidance 
program it was found that quite a number of regular listeners 
were persons without children. The inference was that some women 
“derived a vicarious satisfaction from hearing child problems dis- 
cussed, while for others the broadcasts had general educational 
value.” 

In another study, it was found that persons in the lower income 
groups were more likely than others to listen to small local stations. 

When listeners to the soap operas were analyzed in terms of 
gratification received, they were found to be distributed among 
three categories. Some obtained consolation for their own troubles 
in the thought that other people had troubles, too. Some were 
one by the vicarious experiences supplied. A third group 
listened to these programs because they helped in dealing with 
daily problems and suggested standards for evaluating conduct and 
values. 

Exemplifying research in which projective techniques are utilized 
is a study intended “to get at how a listener feels about interacting 
with the radio personality.” Other research has explored “audience 
flow” (the movement of listeners from one program to another), 
taking into consideration competing, preceding, and succeeding 
programs. CBS researcher Elmo C. Wilson 3° says: 


__ We have come out with certain formulas which enable us to say that 
if you have a given type of program, say a documentary, and you want to 
place it in your program structure to best advantage from a listening 
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standpoint, you can do so by analyzing what it will follow and what its 
competition will be on the other networks. 


Additional findings that have been established in radio research 
are: people in the higher social, economic, and educational cate- 
gories are more likely to acquire factual information through read- 
ing than from the radio; the total amount of radio listening 
decreases as socio-economic status of the individual goes up; pro- 
grams designed for children have fewer juvenile listeners than the 
“thrillers” intended for adults. 

In considering the extent to which different classes of persons 
listen to differing kinds of programs, a fact of first importance must 
be borne in mind. Audience size in radio is so vast that even pro- 


‘grams like symphonic music and serious discussion that have 


relatively little appeal for some socio-economic groups, attract 
audiences of tremendous size in those groups. 


INFLUENCE 


Opinion data relating to the efficacy of radio are plentiful. W. 
Hardy Wickwar, foreign affairs specialist, comments that it is 
largely radio, as well as the platform and the pulpit, that explains 
the failure of an overwhelmingly Conservative press to stop the 
public from voting Labor in Britain. A nonacademic, awesome 
conclusion for the United States is offered by Variety: “Any three 
top network comics working solidly together could swing the 
country any way they wished.” Harold Laski has said that “some 
temarkable broadcasters” in America contributed greatly to over- 
coming the isolationist trend in American international policy 
during the critical year 1940-41. 

Less plentiful research data indicate that there are great diff- 
culties in the use of radio as an opinion-making instrument. Persons 
Will not voluntarily expose themselves to some kinds of broadcasts; 
‘ery probably some will respond enthusiastically to a nonideological 
median but will be inert or react negatively to idea-laden talks 
or dramas, 

i One Principal obstacle in utilizing radio to get at some groups 
n the community is indicated in the report™® of researcher 
Jeannette Smith. Study of America's Town Meeting of the Air 
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revealed that the result of the program was to “educate only the 
educated.” A dozen studies of this nature, she adds, were never 
published. 

In another investigation of Italians in the North End of Boston, 
Smith ** set out to appraise the relation of broadcasting to social 
and political attitudes in the group surveyed. One significant finding 
was: “When asked whether they had ever heard of I’m an American, 
the Department of Justice radio program on which famous 
naturalized Americans explain what it means to them to be an 
American citizen, few people had either heard of it, or if they had, 
ever listened to it.” 

Similarly, analysis ** of the persons who read and listened to 
politics in Erie County, Ohio, during the 1940 presidential campaign 
revealed: “Just as educational programs on the air attract an 
audience largely composed of those previously familiar with their 
contents, so does political propaganda tend to reach an audience 
that has already decided on its choice of a candidate.” 

Suggestive, too, of the problems that radio and television may 
have in effectively reaching some individuals in the community is 
the report that on the Sunday of Pearl Harbor, irate telephone 
calls came in to the switchboard of WOR, New York, demanding 
that the station “cease interrupting the football game with those 
special news bulletins from Hawaii.” 

On the other hand, Orson Welles, broadcasting a dramatic 
“Martian Invasion” in 1938, caused panic in some parts of the 
United States. When they heard the graphic description of weird 
Martian creatures landing in New Jersey, some people prayed in 
the streets or fled to the country while others seized arms and pre- 
pared to fight for their lives. Early in 1949, Radio Quito also 
dramatized the landing of strange creatures from Mars in Ecuador 
and reported them heading for Quito. There also panic ensued. 
Of interest was a difference in events after the panics. In the United 
States, protests were angry and verbal; in Ecuador, a mob burned 
the radio station, killed six persons and injured fifteen others. 

What goes out over the air does not automatically reach either 
a sizable or responsive audience, yet it may do so in some instances. 
What are these instances? Can research help us determine who will 
listen to which broadcasts with what effects? 

Evidence of this nature is limited. The emphases in investigations 
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dio have been largely on matters with palpable money out- 
utility to advertisers in maximizing sales and value to stations 
omoting audienċe size and selling programs have been the 
i governing research design. 
first-rate studies have been made, however. Pioneer work 
een done by Columbia University under the direction of Paul 
L feld, who established an Office of Radio Research, sub- 
quently expanded into the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
1 the investigations under Lazarsfeld was “Radio Comes to 
mer.” *4 This study, performed a decade ago, explored the 
e of whether radio has made young persons in farm families 
e or less content with their daily lives. Both effects, the study 
, take place. Where the listener has a “balanced” per- 
nality, radio operates to enrich his environment. People with less 
ell-adjusted personalities are likely to find in radio a further 
son for discontent. It was found that the rural people studied 
not listen to persuasion likely to change their opinions ex- 
in rare instances, and consequently the radio failed to change 
r opinions. Whenever possible they avoided opinion-conflicts_ 
the radio tended to introduce.” The appropriate research 
n, the analysts indicate, is not, “What are the effects of 
0?” but “What effects does radio have upon whom and under 
t conditions?” To this list of specifics may be added a time 
“when.” One may suspect, for instance, that the terror 
d in New Jersey by the purported invasion from Mars was 
ndered by readiness mechanisms brought into play by the tense 
ional situation of the late thirties and by the cascade at 
time of talks and events dealing with war and violence. 
Bennie University studies have shown how radio may 
building and influencing music appreciation habits. Yet 
of 800 listeners to The Masterwork Hour of New York City’s 
demonstrated that it was not radio alone ‘that developed 
t in good music. It was “the result of face-to-face contacts 
ned with the availability of good music on the air.” 
on *° has reported a number of fascinating analyses of results 
documentary broadcasts. One of the first, Operation Crossroads, 
itended to give the listener greater awareness and under- 
g of atomic energy. The program was built around a number 
mechanisms that people were using to avoid becoming 
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seriously concerned with the atom bomb. About a dozen major 
avenues of escape were discovered and a program format was set 
up to demolish each in turn. 

A Washington fireman argued that we ought to devise a defense 
against the atom bomb; Army Air Forces General George C. Kenny 
explained that there is no sure defense. To the proposal of an 
atomic bomb project worker that we have more and better bombs 
than any other country, Senator Brien McMahon replied with a 
picture of underground and jungle life if we engage in an atom 
armament race. Scientists Harold C. Urey and Albert Einstein and 
other prominent opinion leaders took part in the program, and 
Archibald MacLeish, explaining that the listener’s help was vital 
in attaining the objective, summarized the argument for joint ex- 
ercise of sovereignty by all peoples within the United Nations. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the “solution” presented 
by the program, one may reasonably ask about the extent if any 
to which the program swayed listeners. On this question, only a 
limited amount of data are available. The general conclusion is that 
the program was successful to varying degrees in persuading the 
listener in a desired direction. In terms of the “effectiveness ratio” 
of the program (the pull of the program in carrying people toward 
a specified goal) , such results as these were obtained: Can we protect 
ourselves by decentralizing our cities? The ratio is +50, that is, 50 
per cent of the people who had believed the answer to be “Yes” 
were persuaded of the desired correct answer, “No.” Can we solve 
the problem by outlawing the atom bomb? The effectiveness ratio 
was +11. Scores ranged down to a figure in a direction opposite to 
that intended. One of the escapes considered had been the solution 
of the atomic energy problem by destroying the bomb and all the 
formulas. More people accepted this option after hearing the pro- 
gram than before. 

These data do not assess the impact of the program on the com- 
munity as a whole; they measure only the responses of a panel of 
listeners. CBS documentary effectiveness research has begun by 
outlining with the producer the objectives of the documentary: 
Then, on the basis of intensive content analysis, the major in- 
formational and ideological points in the broadcast are converted 
into questions of fact and opinion. These questions, administered 
to listener panels before and after hearing the program, provide 
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the basis for deducing shifts occasioned by the listening experience. 

Wilson has described additional examples of effectiveness re- 
search that has used the panel, before-and-after measurement ap- 
proach. The Eagle’s Brood, for example, concerned with juvenile 
delinquency, stressed the inadequacy of present ways of handling 
the problem and offered an action plan to cope with the problem 
at the community level. About three-quarters of the listeners de- 
clared after they heard the broadcast that they were more concerned 
than formerly with the problem of delinquency. How ideas about 
the adequacy of our present system of dealing with delinquency 
were revised is seen in the following table. 


Opinions of Our Present System of Dealing with Delinquents 
Before and After the Broadcast (in Per Cent) 


Before After Change 
Excellent or good ..........+. 14 9 = 
Fairly good ii. cise sagen 44 25 —19 
Poor or very poor ..........++ 42 66 +24 
100 100 


Illustrating how the influence of a program will vary in nature 
with the character of the listener was The Empty Noose, which 
made the point that hanging the war criminal at Nuremberg did 
not mean the death of fascism. Symbolic of still existing and in- 
cipient fascism was the empty noose. To test the program's effective- 
hess, a list of signs of incipient fascism was compiled. On the issue 
of advocating white supremacy, taken as one of the indicators of 
fascism, the effectiveness ratio with Jews was 44; with the non- 
Jewish group it was o. Among Jews there was a 25 per cent effective- 
ness gain in seeing lynching as a fascist symptom; among non-Jews, 
the effectiveness ratio was —23 per cent, indicating an actual de- 
ease in understanding. 

_ Use of the Program Analyzer technique to study listener interest 
in components of programs revealed that “a program which at its 
Very outset strikes a responsive chord, of a personal nature, in the 
listener has a better chance of holding its audience.” This finding 
Was applied to catch listeners as a necessary prelude to influencing 
them. For example, A Long Life and a Merry One was not intro- 
duced as a program dealing with health. Instead, at the very 
beginning, to hold listener interest, it announced that it would tell 
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the listener something about how to live healthier and longer lives. 
Similarly, title was found to be of great importance in capturing 
and holding listeners; the title, A Long Life and a Merry One, was 
selected on the basis of audience pretest of suggested titles. This is 
a procedure closely resembling that employed by movie makers in 
selecting titles of motion pictures. 

Aware of the fact that listeners must be reached before their 
attention can be held, CBS has undertaken extensive promotion of 
its documentaries, testing their adequacy by the Nielsen Radio 
Index. Analysis of The Eagle’s Brood, for example, indicatéd that 
42 per cent of the homes tuned in to this program in the docu- 
mentary series were new listeners. 

As the CBS analysis itself states, the research sketched here gives 
no information about the retention and stability of attitudinal 
changes resulting from the listening. Furthermore, influence is con- 
sidered only in terms of verbal remarks; no data on action effects 
are furnished. 

One may also wonder about the experimental setup. At issue, 
for instance, would be the question of how much of the before- 
after comparison is an artifact of what a cooperative listener might 
believe he ought to record on the questionnaire or in an interview 
as against what he actually thinks. 

Limited as its value may be and unanswered as may be issues 
concerning the analyses of documentary program effects, the Wilson 
CBS research, is nevertheless, a landmark in the field. 

_ On the thesis that adequate coverage is a necessary if insufficient 
condition for a radio documentary to be effective, Charles Siepmann 
and Sidney Reisberg,** of the Department of Communications, New 
York University, have studied a 1948 MBS broadcast, titled To 
Secure These Rights, a documentary that stemmed from the report 
of the President's Committee on Civil Rights. The analysts dis- 
covered that of the 456 affiliated stations on the Mutual network on 
the air at the time of the broadcast, about 215, or a little less than 
half of the possible number, both took the program and gave it 
publicity; 257 stations took the program. In the Southern states, 
a category of special interest in the case of a civil rights broadcast, 
the investigators calculated that 58 per cent of stations in the region 


carried the program as compared with 47 per cent for the country 
as a whole. 
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Correspondence from listeners was small: 244 pieces of mail were 
received from 33 states. A New York suburban area, Far Rockaway, 
was responsible for 75 of these letters, which originated with a small 
enthusiastic group especially organized to hear and to respond to 
the broadcasts. 

“Here,” say the researchers, “was radio at its democratic best.” Of 
interest, however, would be an inquiry into the already existing 
attitudes of those who listened; the action of the Far Rockaway 
group suggests, for instance, that the group was already convinced 
of the validity of the views expressed in the broadcasts. On the 
other hand, it is altogether possible that the broadcasts would have 
stimulated even the convinced people to be a little more active and 
better informed in reaching and persuading others. 

In the absence of alternative methods of communicating with a 
large audience, radio has been regarded by the modern state as a 
valuable tool. To Roosevelt's use of radio has commonly been laid 
at least a part of his popularity. The major political parties spent 
about one and one-half million dollars for radio time to win votes 
in 1944 and about the same sum in 1948. It may be that a good 
radio voice is an essential qualification for a would-be president, as 
4 good television personality may be an imperative as soon as the 
television audience expands sufficiently. Necessarily, campaign tac- 
tics have been affected by the realities of radio. Newspaper columnist 
John Crosby has described some of Truman's relatively minor radio 
difficulties during the 1948 campaign. One of Truman’s big speeches 
was scheduled on Labor Day at 1:30 P.M. “This was a bad day for 
it, since most Americans like to get out on the highways and try to 
kill themselves on Labor Day,” said Crosby. “And it was also a bad 
hour.” On another occasion, Truman spoke during the evening but 
followed a low-listenership program, thus failing to take advantage 
of the possibility of reaching the vast ready-made audience created 
by a popular program. 

Some case study materials attest to radio's influence. In the sphere 
of international politics, two political scientists, John B. Witton 
and John H. Herz, have shown radio's great potential power. Radio 
is an invaluable aid in retaining a monopoly of opinion, as was 
demonstrated in the plebiscite of January 1935; when the people of 
the Saar voted overwhelmingly for return to Germany. The Nazis, 
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who organized German broadcasting for the campaign, designated 
certain stations as “radio capitals” for the Saar. The researchers de- 
scribe the campaign: 


Daily “Saar News” was carried over all stations, and there were radio 
plays (frequently giving gruesome atrocity stories), “Saar song” trans 
missions, political interviews with Saar workers, broadcasts on Saar land- 
scape, Saar economy, Saar youth, and, above all, the broadcasting of huge 
mass meetings outside Saar territory in which thousands of Saarlanders 
participated, Hitler and other Nazi leaders delivering impassioned s S 
Reception of these broadcasts in the Saar was thoroughly organized with 
the help of the camouflaged Saar Nazi organization, the “Geman Front.” 
Factory owners and others arranged for group listening. Since there was 
no station in the Saar territory itself which could offer the opposition a 
channel for expressing its opinion over the air, and foreign stations, in 
particular those of neighboring countries, had little opportunity to speak 
out for fear of irritating Germany's rulers, the Nazis gained a “monopoly 
of sound” which in itself had a symbol value of overwhelming power. 


Leading propaganda analyst Harold D. Lasswell and associate 
Dorothy Blumenstock,** have noted that the closing of radio to the 
Communist Party in the United States during the depression low 
point of 1932 “doubtless accounted in part for its failure to capitalize 
more fully upon the serious economic situation.” (This prohibition, 
Lasswell and Blumenstock note, was subsequently removed by a 
Federal ruling.) 

Sociologist Howard Becker,?® who was connected with the Office 
of Strategic Services during World War II, describes American radio 
operations that pretended to have originated inside Nazi Germany, 
as “a very powerful means of propaganda in areas where privately 
hearable receiving sets are found in numbers of any significance.” 

The Voice of America radio broadcasts, beamed to all the world, 
are an indicator of the valuation this country places on the effective- 
ness of radio in reaching other people. At one time more than 200 
Soviet Union stations set out to render the Voice programs unin- 
telligible by broadcasting noise on about the same frequency. These 
jamming operations have been said to indicate Russia’s fear of 
American radio communication. (Soviet thinking has not always 
been predictable. It might be a tenable hypothesis that the Russians 
have jammed our broadcasts to make us believe them useful, whereas 
actually they are ineffective. The purpose would be to encourage 
America to devote its energies to nonproductive propaganda 
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diminish the probability that the United States would undertake 
extended search for more influential devices.) 

Manifestly, the importance of radio in influencing people's judg- 
ments and attitudes will vary with what is said, how it is said, who 
says it, what the audience happens to be doing or thinking or feeling 
at the time the broadcast is heard, who the audience is, what the 
accompanying propaganda forces are, what the audience is able to 
do in consequence of what it hears, and so on. That radio may be 
quite effective quite often is a lame size-up of radio’s power; it is, 
nevertheless, a more accurate assessment than to regard radio either 
as potent or impotent. The highlight conclusion suggested by the 
research data is that the power of radio is, over-all, that of helping 
publics to sustain already held opinions and attitudes, rather than 
creating new ones. 

Actually, radio is one of a group of ways of reaching people, a way 
that may have more or less effectiveness, not as a function of the 
peculiar characteristics of radio but of the peculiar characteristics 
of the situations in which the broadcasts are made, the circumstances 
in which the listening, if any, is done, and the attributes and values 
of the listener. These points are considered more fully in the sec- 
tion on propaganda techniques and opinion bases. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RADIO 


Like the other media, radio says that it gives the public what it 
wants and that deviation from the public's preferences is financial 
suicide. The matter was put differently by Paul Porter, when he 
headed FCC, in his statement that “the public receives over the 
air not necessarily what it wants, but what it doesn’t complain 
about.” The therapy proposed by Porter for radio’s ills is to urge 
the public to tell the broadcasters what it wants. To this answer, 
broadcasters retort that the public does tell the industry what it 
wants through the Nielsen rating or whatever system a station may 
use to determine how many people are listening to what. But others 
have responded that people have been adjusted to drivel and so they 
prefer it. This is a view that would argue that making “good” (that 
is, intellectual, serious, uplifting, and so on) programs available to 
the listener is the way to improve his tastes and therefore improve 
the general average of the programs themselves. There is a stubborn 
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fact, however, over which any such idea must stumble. There are 
programs that exhibit the characteristics that parent-teacher groups 
and like organizations are wont to applaud. The audience of these 
programs is limited in size. This is no novel phenomenon. Even in 
a university, a noted actress or actor is much more likely than a 
“famous” scholar to attract an enormous crowd. 

Suggestions advanced for the improvement of radio include the 
formation of listener councils, specialization of radio stations, pro- 
gram support by listeners rather than advertisers, better promotion 
of worth-while programs, use of self-improvement procedures in 
radio stations, pressure groups of teachers, more stringent FCC 
regulation and revised FCC licensing procedures, additional legisla- 

_ tion, more intermedium and other criticism of radio. These pro- 
posals, briefly described below, approach the objective of attaining 
better radio through interaction of community groups, government, 
„and, the radio industry. Of these three variables, that pertaining to 
government is specially defined for radio by the existence of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Councils may have considerable utility in locating and publicizing 
desirable programs and may have correlative use in stimulating the 

_ creation, growth, and retention of such programs. Whether zealous 
enthusiasts who constitute a special interest group in the community 
could or should carry great weight in determining the format of 

. much of radio is, some would contend, questionable. Such groups 
are likely not to have much power in relation to total listening; they 
are made up of atypical people. 

Still, the council represents a channel whereby a frequently 
ignored sector of the general population may exercise positive 
influence rather than simply the negative voice represented by 
nonlistening, 

Other suggestions have been made for modes of improving radio. 
Particularly as television attracts larger audiences, it may be that 
the radio will become more highly specialized, individual stations 
seeking to attract special audiences. This is a development that may 
occur not as an act of choice by the radio industry, but as a means 
of surviving in competition with television. 

What must be done, say some, is to use more adequately the 
serious programs that already exist. They can be promoted and 
sold to the public, if only there is applied to such programs the 
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ingenuity devoted to the popular type of program. Illustrative is 
a series of programs about the Atom with a Cherry on Top. “Is it 
serious?” said the publicity, “Or just plain delirious? You'll be 
frightened ...and enlightened. You'll laugh...and ‘you'll learn.” 
There was a sponsor: “Nature, spelled N-A-T-U-R-E, world’s great- 
est manufacturer of energy.” Format for the program was a quiz 
contest. The first contestant, who failed to explain what “atom” 
meant in the original Greek, was penalized with a harmless jolt from, 
a Van de Graaff generator. Another contestant was given a Geiger 
counter and directed to search the audience for a radioactive $100 
bill. ¢ 

The aftermath to this first program was a quantitatively encour- 
aging 1,152 letters. The second lesson on the atom was The Case of 
the Tick-Tock Murder, a mystery show starring Turhan Bey, the 
motion picture actor. At least one response was less than enthusi- 
astic. “In England,” said Sir Arthur Salter, social scientist, “we had 
a series of talks on atomic energy... but without any... music, 
applause, and the impersonation of isotopes to hold the flagging 
attention.” e 

Individual stations and the radio industry as a whole can do a 
great deal toward improving themselves. To a degree, self-improve- 
ment procedures have already been worked out. Thus, Ralph Moffet 
set out to get advice from the University of Minnesota psychology 
department regarding the music and stories he should use on his. 
WCCO programs for children. Parents had complained about the 
harrowing quality of one of his stories; the request to the University's 
psychology department was designed to give him guidance in the 
selection of materials. 4 

In line with the idea of promoting good relations with the com- 
munity and providing adequate programming services, a number 
of stations and networks have established posts for educational di- 
rectors. The Code of the National Association of Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters, the trade organization of the industry, provides for 
Standards to govern the operation of the individual stations. Individ- 
ual stations and networks have tried special devices for coping with 
parent and teacher charges. In 1947, NBC banned crime programs 
until after 9:30 P.M. so that children would not be exposed to such 
program content. Inquiry by educational consultant Helen Park- 
hurst among eight- to fifteen-year-old children to find their reactions 
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to this change yielded unexpected results. The children expressed 
delight because now they could get their homework out of the way 
and have time to “settle down and really enjoy the programs without 
distraction.” Prohibition, one may guess, may work no better with 
children than with grown-ups. 

The teaching profession has often been suggested as a group that 
could be helpful in promoting better programming through per- 
suasion tactics and information-gathering. This is an arresting 
thought, but the teaching profession is presumably not unanimous 
in its attitude toward radio, and may be as wrong in its evaluations 
as the men who run the stations. It is questionable whether teachers 
will be a cohesive force in radio when they have, like other hetero- 
geneous groups, many other concerns and difficulties to cope with. 
In any case, teachers have not been a potent radio pressure group in 
the past. 

These techniques for improving the state of radio are primarily 
persuasive in nature. What of coercive methods? After all, radio and 
television are unique among the major mass media in having a 
Federal agency that regulates their operations. Can FCC improve 
the character of broadcasting? FCC issued its “Blue Book” in 1946. 
There it set forth the contrast between what individual stations had 
said they would do before they were licensed and what they did 
after they received their licenses. The before-after contrast was tre- 
mendous. It was the contrast between promised talks by local lead- 
ers, symphony music, and round table discussions, and, in practice 
endless periods of recorded popular music punctuated often by long 
commercials. Said FCC: we expect to take the performance of the 
station into consideration when we grant or deny renewal of license 
applications. The agency disclaimed interest in censoring content; 
it did claim interest in “balanced programming” in the distribution 
of programs content, rather than the insides of the program. But talk 
of balanced programming and over-all station performance implies 
the possibility of what a former chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee called “government-controlled programming.” 

The line between censorship and regulation has concerned both 
the stations and FCC itself. Speaking in 1950 at the University of 
Oklahoma, Wayne Coy, of FCC, declared that “the commission 1$ 
rightly prohibited from censorship. On the other hand, it is te 
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quired to see that the stations operate in the public interest ...” He 
then went on to protest some programs’ “livery stable humor.” 

Coy’s speech received wide publicity, itself at least a potential for 
setting programming improvement in motion. That, then, is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of radio and television—they have 
always hovering over them an agency that has been not so much a 
policeman as a voice for public concern. 

Some proposed legislation has gone further than merely declaring 
concern about radio’s weaknesses. In the hearings *° on a bill intro- 
duced by Maine’s Senator Wallace H. White, Senator Capehart 
spoke of some broadcasters’ “tendency possibly to sensationalize 
and gossip and depart from the factual.” To deal with this tendency 
in news broadcasts, the White Bill had provided that “all editorial 
or interpretative comment, if any, concerning such items or events 
shall be identified as such and as to source and responsibility.” 

Commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., pointed out that part of the news 
obtained by analysts came from confidential sources and part from 
sources that preferred anonymity because of “diplomatic or possibly 
domestic political reasons.” “The fact is,” said Lewis, “that this 
provision underwrites untruthful statements, as long as they can be 
attributed to somebody.” Nor is it possible, he continued, “to dis- 
tinguish between straight news and ‘editorial and interpretive com- 
ment.’ ” 

An interesting suggestion made by Lewis as an alternative to the 
White proposal was the requirement of publicity for source of in- 
come and nature of personal ties. He urged a requirement that every 
radio news broadcaster keep on public file a complete, up-to-date 
list of all his sources of income, private and professional, and all 
sources of income of all members of his immediate family, all or- 
ganizations with which heis affiliated or ever has been affiliated, all 
clubs and societies to which he has ever belonged, and all jobs he 
has ever held. It is a suggestion whose general idea seems to have 
merit. 

In recognition of the manifold difficulties and objections to the 
ways of compelling the stations and networks to raise their quality, 
many proposals have aimed at wide dissemination of information 
about what the broadcasters ought to do as against what they are 
doing, thus providing a basis enabling community groups to be 
informed and to combine effectively. Newspaper criticisms of radio 
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and television programs paralleling those of motion pictures have 
been urged; even radio stations have gone to the length of devoting 
time to the analysis of radio. In 1949, the National Association for 
Better Radio and Television sponsored a series titled, The Listener 
Talks Back. 

Two suggestions put forth by Charles Siepmann are pertinent. 
One is that FCC hold its renewal license hearings in the locality 
where stations are situated. “Seeing that we cannot move the people 
to Washington, Washington might on occasion move to the people.” 
Another recommendation is that “When a local station is due for 
the renewal of its license, the community which it serves should be 
canvassed on the subject.” An important contribution of such 
method to the education of the broadcaster would be the consequent 
education of the general public and of the pressure groups in the 
community. 

Does European experience offer suggestions for American radio? 
In Europe, generally, broadcasting is a state monopoly. Radio serv- 
ice is supported by government, with a major portion of costs 
borne by the listener through a system of license fees. 

Take the British Broadcasting Corporation as a species of public 
monopoly in radio, BBC is run, not as an ordinary government de- 
partment, but as an independent agency under a charter renewable 
at 10-year intervals. The claimed virtues of BBC are considerable: 
Its “programs” or stations, scaled to three different intellectual 
levels and designated as low, middle, and high, provide something 
for almost every taste; its graded programming is a kind of tacit 
social incentive to listen for prestige reasons to a program on a 
higher plane; it covers the country systematically and comprehen- 
sively; it can give effective radio service because of its centralization 
of radio talent and resources; it relieves the listener of the pains of 
advertising appeals and the evils of advertisers’ control; it has been 
quite impartial politically. BBC was established by a Conservative 
Government, Labor assenting; extension of its charter has been sup- 
ported by a Labor Government, Conservatives assenting. 

But there are weaknesses that have been said to characterize BBC: 
it is dull and unimaginative; its service is inferior to what it could be 
because there is no competition, no external Spur to improvement, 
no necessity to improve in order to survive; it is an eternal menace 
to freedom of speech (it has been charged that British newspapers 
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have not attacked this danger to civil liberty because a government 
radio monopoly offers no threat to their advertising revenue, 
as would privately operated stations); radio talent must be 
quite meek and quite submissive to BBC administrators, since there 
is no alternative to BBC employment. Although the British have 
both criticized and praised BBC, practically nobody in Britain has 
proposed emulation of the American system of radio. Nor have 
Americans in any significant instance suggested the formation ofa 
monopolistic United States Radio Corporation. Yet segments of 
British opinion have been shifting to a ground held by some Amer- 
ican commentators. The idea is exemplified in systems such as those 
of Canada and Australia, where there exist both public and rival 
commercial broadcasting organizations. 

The sum of all the foregoing suggestions for radio's improve- 
ment comes to the heightened use of existing avenues and the crea- 
tion of new instruments enabling significant groups more effectively 
to inform and express themselves on radio programming. Ultimately, 
however, the utility of each proposal depends not on formal ma- 
chinery to control radio, but on the opinion and behavior patterns 
of the power groups in the community. 


Television 


A WHOLLY NEW OPINION MEDIUM, TELEVISION HAS QUICKLY TAKEN ON 
resemblance to its more mature mass media brethren in its eco- 
nomics, its programming emphases, its controversies over content 
and influence. Highlights of television's aspects and impact on the 
other communications instruments are considered here. 


INTRODUCTION 


Television is unique. More vivid, more real, more stimulating, 
and demanding more sustained attention than radio, more intimate 
and closer at hand than films, it equals both in its potentiality for 
reaching mass audiences and may turn out to exceed both in opinion- 
making influence. 

Television, says NBC researcher Hugh M. Beville, Jr., has often 
been said to bring “the world into your home.” More accurately, 
he adds, “Television takes the viewer from his home to the very 
scene of the telecast.” 

Special groups, of course, were swift to perceive, if not always to 
act upon, television's possibilities for them. Thus, Wilbur Schramm,? 


of the University of Illinois, Sought a station for the University and 
observed: 


If television can make wrestling fans, it can also make citizens who are 
informed on public affairs. If it can extend Milton Berle’s entertainment 
to Illinois, it can also extend the demonstrations from our experimental 
farms and the clinics for our medical school. 


The advertiser, of course, got there “fustest with the mostest.” 
How extreme was the maldistribution of support for television’s 
388 
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activities was suggested by the fact that one-half of the time sold by 
the American Broadcasting Company in 1949, valued at a total of 
about 1.4 million dollars, was purchased by five advertising agencies; 
about half, also, came from only five sponsors.? With a reported 
sponsor identification index about four times that of radio, tele- 
vision from its inception on a large scale presented advertising 
full-blown. Marching cigarettes, automobile tires that performed 
magical tricks, beer that sparkled miraculously, bananas that danced 
and sang, clothes that gurgled pleasurably when they were washed 
with the right brand of soap—all these, plunging necklines; and more 
were delivered into the viewer's living room to the accompaniment 
of an especially loud and insistent exposition of the virtues of the 
commodity being promoted. 

J. S. Bache, a New York Stock Exchange firm, reporting on the 
progress of television, said that 1949 production figures were “sharply 
higher than the most optimistic estimates and that television con- 
tinues to be the industry with the most dynamic outlook for 1950.” 
And thereafter? A strong growth potential. As of January 1950, there 
were about four million television receivers in the United States. 
By January 1951, an additional seven and one-half million sets 
had been produced. 

Even in 1950, the size of television audiences was considerable. 
In eight large cities, an NBC advertisement announced, “‘television 
circulation leads the largest magazine g to 2”—a television audience 
of 2,783,500 compared with the magazine's 1,715,834. By April 1951, 
according to Beville, 28 per cent of all American homes had televi- 
Sion sets. 

The sole possible obstruction to the vast development of tele- 
vision appeared to be the international situation, and its threat of 
industrial controls and other drastically hampering outcomes. 

Television's future, however, was compounded of more than the 
number of its viewers or its sponsor identification figures. Television 
involved programming, and there, as in the other mass media, dis- 
pute was stirred. Radio Daily and Television Daily * polled the 
country’s editors of television columns: “Do you think television is 
fulfilling its public service responsibilities?” By a three-to-one mar- 
gin, the columnists voted yes. On the other hand some judged tele- 
vision content to be on a level with a child’s primer. The London 
Times, declaring that “the British way” deserves “to be carried on in 
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television,” sniffed at American programs “mixed with sales talk.” 
That part of the British way could resemble a portion of American 
practice was, however, suggested by The New York Times cor- 
respondent who wrote from London: “The leaping popularity of 
television in Great Britain is threatened by a mysterious outbreak of 
horror plays. Boris Karloff and Lon Chaney, with all their works, 
could be comfortably drowned in the flood of terror and misery 
released from Alexandra Palace studios of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation.” 

FCC charged that “the merchants of death and hawkers of horror” 
were all too commonly exhibited on television. The National Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television kept a week’s count of crime 
and horror activity dramatized on six television stations. The result: 
91 murders, 7 holdups, 3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 jail 
breaks, 2 suicides, 2 cases of arson and one explosion with an indeter- 
minate number dead. 

Attacks were also aimed at television's too-frequent escapades into 
the risqué, its dreary emphasis on Westerns, its incessant commer- 
cialism. “Movies twelve years old for people with mental ages of 
twelve”—so went a recurring criticism. 

At least one aspect of the problem of achieving quality in tele- 
vision shows was stated by a producer: “Clients and agents want 
tested stuff. Sometimes I wish they would bet on a creative hunch, 
but if it was my money I'd feel the same way.” 

News programs illustrated television's growing pains. Radio had 
finally arrived at varying principal news formats—the unadorned 
recital of miscellaneous events, some major, others human interest 
trivia; and the interpretive analysis weaving diversified events to- 
gether into a meaningful whole. How was television to present the 
news? The television news program tended to consist of showing stills 
or films of an event, together with an identification or description of 
the event. The pictorial representations were vivid and eye-catching. 
But can the ideas behind the events and the abstractions connect- 
ing the events be incorporated in the television news program? 
Possibly the stress on the externals exhibited by pictures tends to 
hamper the viewer's understanding of current happenings. Yet 
it is also possible that the news telecast may stimulate the viewer 
to acquire further factual information and deeper insights. Pictorial 
news, as in the newsreels shown in motion picture theaters, is not 
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novel. But the traditional newsreel was a clutter of shots display- 
ing bathing beauties, fires, crowds cheering, and the like. Magazine- 
type newsreel shorts, like those that used to be issued by March of 
Time had demonstrated the possibility of tying pictures to important 
subjects to yield a provocative and meaningful product. What tele- 
vision develops to give vivid news in intelligible context to its viewers 
may turn out to be a major educational force. 

Remedies for television's ailments have been, in some instances, 
readily available. Self-purification was obviously a possibility. In 
one children’s video program for example, Cinderella was shorn of 
horror aspects. Thus, instead of the incident in which one of the 
sisters cuts off her heel and toe to make her foot fit the glass slipper, 
the television version had the sister merely soak her foot in cold 
water in the hope that the foot would contract. 

Station-community cooperation has likewise been explored to 
combat television’s bad press. Suggestive in this regard is the Ghost 
Rider programming idea launched in 1950 by WCAU-TV in Phila- 
delphia. The plan is in two sections: a daily first-run Western film 
and a performance card for juvenile viewers utilized by parents to 
make the privilege of watching the television program a reward for 
good behavior. To belong to the Ghost Rider Club, the child has 
to hold a performance card filled out by mother. The card has space 
for the mother to check on whether the child has done one good 
deed a day, whether schoolwork was completed before watching tele- 
vision, and whether he watched Ghost Rider. “Even before it was 
launched,” Variety * said, “the Ghost Rider program had the blessing 
and sanction of Philly educators, and was generally hailed as a 
constructive plan to have children watch TV and yet receive proper 
incentives and discipline.” i 

Another phase of television's effort to escape the strictures of 
the community is its adoption of a self-regulatory code, generally 
similar in its restrictions to those of the film industry, but “more 
Stringent because of video's more intimate impact.” Early in tele- 
Vision's history, local censors in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois 
had set out to extend their jurisdiction to television, but this move- 
ment was at least slowed up by the decision of a Pennsylvania court 
that television programs are not censorable by a state body before 
broadcast,’ 

The television regulatory code, based on the cardinal rule “when 
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in doubt, leave it out,” states that “no television program shall be 
produced which shall tend to lower the moral standards of the 
viewer, ridicule any law either natural, spiritual or man-made, or 
in any way violate the acceptable standards of good taste or tend 
to contradict the American way of living.” Specifically, the code set 
up taboos against such program content as stressing crimes or letting 
criminals go unpunished, or attacking racial and nationality groups. 
Here, at least, was an avowal in broad terms of the goodness of 
virtue and the evil of sin. 

But television could point to more than words as evidence of 
its adequacy as mass medium. The proceedings of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly were televised for about 15 hours a week 
—and this under commercial sponsorship, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany footing the bill. Here was an augury of the role television can 
play in carrying the viewer to the world. 

Television had other credits to which it could point. Ebony, a 
Negro magazine, declared that Negro performers were winning 
better roles in television than in any other entertainment medium. 
Cited was the use of Negro talent in all types of acts—musical, 
dramatic, and comedy. “Yet rarely have they had to stoop to the 
Uncle Tom pattern which is usually the Negro thespian’s lot on 
radio shows and in Hollywood,” the periodical declared. There were 
other data, too. Thus, Amos ’n’ Andy was attacked on the ground 
that the program demeaned the Negro. 

In one specific instance, Paul Robeson, Negro singer, was sched- 
uled to participate in a television discussion of “The Place of the 
Negro in American Political Life”; hundreds of protests prompted 
one of the networks to cancel the program. ‘The basis for the can- 
cellation appeared to be Robeson’s communist sympathies. In an- 
other case, a television performer was dropped from the cast of 
the The Aldrich Family after anticommunist groups protested. The 
advertising agency explained that the actress had been removed 
because she was a “controversial personality.” Plainly, television 
programs and personnel are destined to be major objects of com- 
munity concern. Clearly, too, conclusiveness of evidence of an in- 
dividual’s Communist allegiance would be less relevant to many 
station, sponsor, and agency decisions on hiring personnel than , 
would be the risks of warfare with the censorious, articulate, and 
organized segments of the community, 
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The cost of an educational station covering the whole of a state 
is estimated at somewhere between three and five million dollars. 

Television station minimum operating costs, according to a study 
by the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
come to about 356,000 dollars a year. This figure assumes 50 hours a 
week of telecasting. Severely restricted operation is possible with an 
annual operation cost of slightly above 100,000 dollars.° 

Television station investment in 1950 came to about 36 million 
dollars but, Radio Daily and Television Daily pointed out, public 
investment was estimated at about one billion dollars." 

To protect the public against the excesses of monopoly, FCC has 
prescribed a maximum of six stations that can be owned and 
operated by the same interests. 

Louis N. Brockway, of Young and Rubicam advertising agency, 
judged that with full national coverage, “a half-hour show may cost 
as much as $50,000 or $60,000 a week for time and talent—two to 
three million dollars a year.” Perhaps, added Brockway, television 
programs can be presented effectively at intervals less frequent than 
every week. “We all believe in continuity and frequency, but 
$60,000 per week may alter our conception of what constitutes 
continuity.” j 

Although the net income of television stations jumped to 24.3 
million dollars in 1949, compared with 14.9 million the year before, 
only six of the stations then in operation broke even or made 
money. Revenues in 1950 tripled those of 1949, but the industry 
as a whole was still losing money, only 54 of 107 stations showing 
a profit. 

The long-run financial success of television seems assured, but 
the early leaders were taking long fiscal chances. Illustrative is the 
NBC two and one-half hour Saturday night show that was set in 
operation on a sustaining basis. Cost to NBC was 50,000 dollars a 
week. Blocks of time ranging down to one-half hour were available 
to outlying stations, but the network's hope was that stations would 
like the program enough to carry it in its entirety. With that coverage 
obtained, advertising time for the whole program could be split up 
and sold to industrial organizations. Tentative sponsorship ob- 
Jectives were to attract 15 advertisers to pay 6,020 dollars per week 
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for a one-minute spot announcement. The gamble turned out profit- 
ably in this instance; the show was a resounding popular and finan- 
cial success. 

Yet the expenditure of large sums of money has not guaranteed 
correspondingly large audience. Pulse ratings have revealed cases of 
inexpensive programs that match or surpass the audience pull of 
programs costing several times as much. In one example, Inside 
U.S.A., costing about 20,000 dollars a week, wound up with a 
12.75 rating for the half-hour. A feature film exhibited di “ing the 
same half-hour on a competing network cost 110 dollars ‘yut ob- 
tained a rating only a point less than that received by the 20,000- 
dollar program. In another instance, Hands of Murder, costing 
about 2,000 dollars, was rated at 19; Mama, budgeted at about 
6,500 dollars, scored 17.3 during a competing time interval.* 

Perhaps, in this situation, there is hope for the educator. It is 
not the amount of money spent as such that always catches the audi- 
ence. Franklin Dunham, Sr., director of the audio-visual education 
division of the United States Office of Education, has stated that 
the educator has a triple advantage in television: “He has the ‘know 
how,’ he has the ‘show how’ and he has a reservoir of subject material 
from which educational programs can be prepared with little cost 
as compared with entertainment features.” Yet, even if this state- 
ment is accepted, the fact remains that the educator is not unique 

_ in possessing these traits and that, anyway, they are not enough; 
will and energy and money are also required. In early 1950, only 
18 colleges and 25 school systems were putting educational pro- 
grams on commercial television stations. FCC held before educators 
the possibilities provided by assigning a special segment of the 
television spectrum for university, school, and civic educational 
needs. It was an Opportunity whose productive realization would 
demand the three talents and strengths identified by Dunham and 
the three considerations we have added. 

These data, however, are merely part of the educational story; 
there are alternative ways in which the educator may become a 
significant factor on television, as in advising on content and educa- 
tional implications of the use of various materials in television 
programs. Lyman Bryson, of Columbia University, educational con- 
sultant in radio and television for a major network, is a notable 
realization in practice of the educator's possibilities. 
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Television does not yet connect and interconnect the parts of 
America with nearly the dense coverage of radio; it is not yet avail- 
able to the multitudes through the rest of the world except in a 
few places, because of technological requisites and high costs; it has 
surely not yet attained the technical perfection to which inventive 
and artistic genius and time and effort will eventually develop it. 

There has been much speculation about television’s possible 
effects and even though research on the problem is going forward, 
generalization is still most hazardous. Television's programming 
and audience are constantly changing, and as they are modified, the 
nature of television’s influence must be altered. Early research 
showed television set ownership as relatively most frequent among 
lower income groups; by 1950, according to at least one survey,” 
penetration of television had shifted to the upper economic levels. 

Perhaps, as J. W. Keener, big business executive, said in an ad- 
dress to the Society for the Advancement of Management, “the tele- 
vised truth” communicated by large television screens installed in 
production and office areas may “assist in settling and clarifying 
labor problems that develop from misinformation, misunderstand- 
ing and mistrust.” Possibly, however, this one-way television version 
of truth could be interpreted by employees as intrusive propaganda 
and thus irritate industrial relations. t s 

If television has been welcomed as an aid to industrial peace, it 
has also been given a very different reception by others who have 
looked at its effects on reading. The research has been sparse and 
inconclusive. One study indicated that people who own television 
sets read books for an average of about 22 minutes a day in contrast 
to the 31 minutes averaged by those without television sets. Another 
survey finding is that the drop in book reading shrinks to about 15 
per cent a year after the television set is acquired in contrast to the 
30 per cent or greater decline during the first six months of television 
set ownership. These are early figures and not necessarily prognostic 
of the ultimate influence of television on reading. However, it is 
plain that a continuous theater playing in one’s living room must 
result in reduced reading. 

What effect is television likely to have on juvenile viewers and on 
home life? Children look at television shows from two to four hours 
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a day, adults about one-half hour less. One survey reported that 
11- to 15-year-old students watch television an average of 27 hours 
a week, as compared with 27 hours and 55 minutes spent in their 
classrooms.'* Here is an enormous way of annihilating time. A flood 
of early school surveys claimed to reveal that a television set in 
the home lowers children’s class marks. At the same time, many, 
like pollster Claude E. Hooper, were saying, “Henry Ford took the 
family apart and television is putting them together again.” Others 
declared that a group of people sitting silently in a dimly lighted 
room while they stare at a screen can hardly be called a family. 
Furthermore, they said, as more and more people acquire sets, 
television becomes less and less effective in keeping children’ at 
home, inasmuch as they can both get out of the home and see a 
television show somewhere else. 

That children and family groups will spend considerable time in 
viewing television programs seems clear. Much less clear is the 
necessary impact on the child and the home. One may hazard the 
thesis that what television will do to the home is a function of what 
is already in the home. It is the existing situation of the home that 
television will highlight. To adults conscious of the educational 
possibilities of television and the need for using it creatively, it can 
be a means of enriching the child's experience and helping to in- 
tegrate the family. To adults whose children are a burden and a 
problem, television may be no more than a device for keeping 
youngsters quiet. In some families, the enforced silence in which 
viewing takes place and the certainty that some members will be 
dissatisfied by the program selected can be a sundering rather than 
a unifying influence. Television, in fine, is a tool available for use 
in diverse ways. 

Unquestionably, the sizable slice carved out of people's leisure 
by television viewing must influence the way in which people dis- 
tribute the remainder of their waking hours. Psychologist Thomas 
E. Coffin ™ compared matched groups of 137 television-owning and 
non-television-owning families during a sample week in May 1948- 
He found that “television families showed a considerably lower 
level of participation in most other types of activity.” 

What television will do to American political practice is still a 
matter of conjecture. After television had covered the Republican 
Party Convention in 1948, Time declared that “the television camera 
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was more important that a good political slogan—and more frighten- 
ing than a powerful political enemy.” The television camera is un- 
likely to peer into classical “smoke-filled rooms,” but it can show 
delegates fast asleep or intoxicated, top political figures inattentive to 
a colleague’s important speech, participants in a demonstration who 
are weary of the goings-on, and so on. Political campaign finances 
are certain to be sizably affected by television. According to Variety, 
television in 1949 got only g per cent of the campaigner’s total broad- 
cast budget; in 1950, the share had risen to 25 per cent. The his- 
trionic aspects of politics will be accentuated a little more. 

Presumably, variables like economic status and personal circum- 
stances will continue to operate as potent considerations in influenc- 
ing voters, but there are clear possibilities for television in exciting 
electoral interest, in focusing public attention on unpredictable, 
personal characteristics of candidates, in helping to select candidates 
partly on the basis of their telegenic qualities, and in exposing can- 
didates to the merciless, intensive scrutiny of a telecast. These are 
significant but hardly all-determining potential factors. 

The potentialities of television for exciting widespread interest 
in at least some phases of government were dramatically shown in 
1951 when hearings conducted by a Senate Investigating Committee 
on Crime, were telecast. Here was a real “whodunit,” novel and 
spectacular. An ambassador testified that while he had been mayor 
of a great city he had never received a campaign contribution from 
the president of a municipal employee group. The organization's 
president swore that he had given the former mayor a contribution 
of $10,000—in cash. A police commissioner tried lamely to explain 
why he had not acted on an official investigator's report of wide- 
spread gambling and other criminal activity in his city. (The in- 
vestigator’s report pointed out that the commissioner had been 
party to dividing up the city to further criminal operations.) A 
political district leader testified that he considered approval of a 
prominent gambler necessary for any mayoralty candidate in 1945. 
A long line of characters in this television thriller gave testimony 
attesting to subterranean relations between criminals and politicians 
and administrative officials. 

Estimates of the size of audience for the televised proceedings 
varied, 15, million being one frequent guess. The story unfolded on 
the television screen was not new; the press has many times in the 
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American past carried comparable stories. What was new was the 
presence of the general public as a participant in the investigation. 
Several witnesses, in fact, addressed themselves to the viewer as 
though he were seated'on the other side of the witnesses’ table. The 
difference between reading of such events and being there electron- 
ically had something of the difference between reading about a 
crime and being a protagonist in the goings-on. 

Whether this tale of crime and intrigue is “education in govern- 
ment” and just what the audience learned as it experienced deep 
moral indignation are matters for speculation and future research 
as the problems and data connected with the telecasting of other 

~ public hearings and legislative and governmental activities develop. 
What is clear is that television is a public opinion force with a 
possible punch of awesome proportions in attracting public 
attention. 


EFFECTS ON RADIO 


Radio is headed for oblivion, contended several members of a 
panel discussion conducted by the American Marketing Association 
in 1949. That contention was challeged by Ted Cott, a radio ex- 
ecutive, who declared that television will not be a 24-hour service, 
and that there probably always will be a place for radio stations 
that specialize in certain programs like classical music or foreign 
language broadcasts. 

But, said measurement experts Claude E. Hooper and A. E. Send- 
lingers, surveys show that radio listenership virtually disappears 
when television programs are available to the would-be listener. 
This holds even when the top radio shows are being broadcast. 

A 1949 Gallup poll '* indicated that one adult in four believed 
radio would become extinct as the result of television; 11 per cent 
thought radio would be seriously affected. But, at the time of the 
survey more than half the adult population had never seen a televi- 
sion broadcast. Those who had viewed television were almost twice 
as likely as the others to think that radio is slated for virtual exter- 
mination. 

What the future portended was suggested in a 1948 CBS-Rutgers 
survey," which found that in television homes with children be- 
tween six and twelve, radio listening had almost disappeared. 
Another survey of 375 high-IQ children between seven and eleven 
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revealed that by far the favorite pastime in the group was television 
viewing. The Charles Allredge public relations firm ** studied 400 
Washington, D.C., homes and found that the nightly radio listen- 
ing of television set owners had dropped, early in 1950, from an 
average 3 hours 42 minutes to a mere 24 minutes. An advertising 
agency, studying “Videotown,” a middle-sized city 40 miles from 
New York, found that in 1948, one out of 50 families owned a 
television set. In 1949, television set ownership had mounted to a 
ratio of one in nine. 

Other data also showed the transition from radio to television.’ 
In 1949, the total broadcast audience in Baltimore was 82 per cent 
radio and 18 television. A year later, Baltimore became the first 
city in America to have a television audience greater than that of 
radio: 50.2 per cent for television and 49.8 per cent for radio. Other 
key cities showed a similar trend. 


Television's Share of Total Broadcast Audience 
in Selected Cities (in Per Cent) 


1949 1950 
New York ....ssiseseiee 15 50 
Bostóm i sa. prd ETDs 10 38 
Chicago .....-.cseererees 10 40 
Los Angeles aE] 40 
Detroit 0A TON: TAD 38 
Milwaukee 10 32 


Little of these data has the stamp of scholarly verification. Never- 
theless, there is indicated a future relatively minor role for radio in 
comparison with television, a role reflected in radio’s decreasing 
charges of rates to advertisers. 


EFFECTS ON MOTION PICTURES 


In March 1950, Variety published excerpts from its quarter- 
century-old files to point up the inference that television's threat to 
the motion picture industry was comparable to radio's earlier chal- 
lenge to show business. In 1924 the film industry was disturbed by 
the fact that a Peekskill, N. Y., theater played to empty seats the 
night President Coolidge broadcast his first address to Congress. In 
the same year, Keith Theatre officials directed musician Vincent 
Lopez to discontinue his radio broadcasts because, they said, patrons 
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who had heard Lopez over the radio stayed away from the theater, 
reducing attendance greatly. During that year, too, the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York City decided to refrain for all time from 
the local broadcasting of opera because the cheaper seats had been 
unfilled during broadcasts. 

Evidently movies met the challenge of radio; television was a 
similar competition. In fact, said movie producers and executives, 
Americans want to get away from their homes and be in crowds. 

Early research studies of television’s effects on film attendance 
afford no ready basis for prognosticating ultimate movie-television 
relationships. Duane Jones, an advertising agency, interviewed 
4,500 New Yorkers and found 81 per cent going to the movies less 
after acquiring their television sets. Variety 1? reported a survey of 
the Los Angeles area showing that 66 per cent of television set 
owners were attending motion picture theaters less often than they 
did before they bought sets. Allredge 18 found television cutting into 
movie attendance by set-owning families by 72 per cent. A motion 
picture executive,!® challenging the Allredge figures, said that a 
survey of his own in New York showed the drop to be between 20 
and ŝo per cent. Another film executive 2° noted that with the ap- 
pearance of television, motion pictures get only one and one-half 
hours out of the approximately thirty hours a week that the average 
individual has for entertainment. 

“Hollywood as we know it is on the way out,” said a Television 
Research Institute report, citing a movie attendance drop of about 
20 per cent after a television set is purchased. 

The film exhibitors’ idea that Americans will continue to go to 
the movies because they like to be in crowds is probably more 
psychological nonsense than established fact. The movies have 
started with certain advantages over television—the large screen, the 
more elaborate and impressive production, the greater preproduc- 
tion planning that is possible, and the opportunity to get away from 
home are examples—but television is a quickly changing industry 
and its future form and characteristics remain unknown. Television 
is bound to influence film production prodigiously and perhaps to 
refashion motion picture exhibition altogether, but the precise 
ways in which the film industry will adjust itself to this new medium 
are yet to be evolved. Research up to the present time has been 
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scanty and, performed principally by industry representatives, per- 
haps not altogether objective. 


CONCLUDING NOTE ON THE MASS MEDIA 


The discussion of the mass communications channels has pro- 
ceeded within the conceptual framework that takes all power in a 
democracy as an expression basically of public opinion formed and 
made palpable in a free environment. Tied together by their ulti- 
mate dependence on the man in the street for existence, press, film, 
radio, and television seek generally to give large, unorganized publics 
the content the publics wants—or does not object to. Simultaneously, 
organized and strategically situated smaller publics set out ex- 
plicitly to bend media content to the end that all persons should 
hold—or seem to hold, or believe all others to hold—particular politi- 
cal, social, and economic judgments and values. 

Possessing a considerable tendency toward sameness of funda- 

mental views and emphases, the media exhibit also vast differences 
among each other and within themselves. The result is a degree of 
heterogeneity less than that of the community but greater, ap- 
parently, than that inherent within alternative political settings. 
Economic groupings find a power outlet in the organization of the 
communications channels, but not primarily in the creation of public 
opinion, for the evidence indicates that people are unlikely in any 
thoroughgoing fashion to use the mass media as the sources of re- 
vised judgments and attitudes, and the economic power is itself a 
creature of the publics it influences. The major influence of the 
media appears to be that of helping to support and integrate their 
audience's images of community ideals and assumptions. 
i What we have are mass competitors for public favor (and opin- 
ion) that reflect public opinion only in distorted part and contribute 
to shaping it only in oblique and subtle fashion. These are phenom- 
ena flowing from the freedom of many and varied publics to 
utilize many and varied means to form and implement their opin- 
ions. The search for ways to improve the media appears, in the 
final analysis, to be a quest for a qualitatively different general 
public—improved in make-up and more effective in organization of 
lts power—but continuing to operate freely while it encourages 
Special publics to function freely. 
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Propaganda: Bases, Propositions, 
and Applications 


UP TO NOW, WE HAVE DISCUSSED MAJOR PROPAGANDA AVENUES THROUGH 
which public opinion is modified and expressed. We come now in 
this and the next chapter to a detailed functional examination of 
propaganda methodology and issues. The point of reference is people 
in our society as the propagandist seeks to reach them—propaganda 
targets who are chronologically mature and already quite, fully 
shaped by a multitude of institutions and pressures. 

This section deals with the bases, methods, and applications of 
propaganda. The development of propaganda is sketched briefly, 
followed by examination of the influences which, determining 
people’s opinions, set the limits within which propaganda strategy 
and tactics must be worked out. After analysis of various propaganda 
“principles,” an effort is made to estimate the extent to which prop- 
aganda can be effective. Because propaganda, like any other form 
of fundamental power, must be controlled if freedom is to continue, 
the major possible avenues relevant to that objective are discussed. 
Then case examples are given to illustrate the operation and in- 
fluence of propaganda in two fields: diminishing prejudice and 
winning elections. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda was born when communication was born. It cannot be 
said that today propaganda is everywhere and that formerly it did 
not exist; what have changed are the techniques and instruments 0 
propaganda; its forms, emphases, and density; its audience and the 
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characteristics of that audience. Because these have changed, the 
power and the limitations of propaganda have been altered. 

“It is significant,” a British analyst* says, “that the subject of 
propaganda first made its appearance in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in the fourteenth edition (1929); in the pre-War thirteenth 
edition (1911) it is not treated of.” This was significant of group 
awareness of propaganda as an important area of study, not of the 
fact that World War I had concocted a new tool for winning blood- 
less victories. As long ago as the American Revolutionary War, an 
American propagandist * wrote: “They have butchered the wounded, 
asking for quarter; mangled the dying, weltering in their blood; 
refused to the dead the rights of sepulture; suffered prisoners to 
perish for want of sustenance; violated the chastity of women; 
disfigured private dwellings of taste and elegance...” The Four 
Freedoms agreement of World War II was stirring propaganda, as 
the Declaration of Independence had been long before. The latest 
statements of the National Association of Manufacturers, like the 
early statements of the United States Chamber of Commerce anent 
the necessity of certain tax legislation while the First Congress was 
in session, reflect the necessity for purveying propaganda to achieve 
goals—now as then. Caesar early used astrologers to enlist popular 
support for his programs; Hitler used astrological forecasts to 
warn the British of his immense strength and his inevitable victory. 
The primitive medicine man is a propagandist as is the modern 
politician. Wartime propaganda is as old as war; peacetime prop- 
aganda is as old as peace itself. 

But time and technology and new philosophies and economics 
have brought changes in propaganda. A propaganda arm (called 
perhaps information, education, psychological warfare) is now a 
major component of any large-scale organization of whatever kind 
in American society. Social work organizations, for instance, used 
to consist of a small group of public-spirited persons who gave freely 
of their time to help the less fortunate members of the community. 
Now, because needs are greater, because our economic system has 
changed, because we have adopted a positive welfare philosophy in 
America, and we have learned the value of public relations pro- 
rams, the social work organization usually possesses a unit con- 
cerned with promoting community appreciation and support of its 
activities. Commercial organizations likewise have public relations ` 
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departments because those to be influenced are many and experience 
has taught them that an “educated” community is useful and that 
organized efforts to do the “educating” are most likely to be ef- 
fective. When war was fought between armed bands, propaganda 
was far less obviously useful than when wars are fought between 
whole peoples. Because the morale of the enemy is significant in 
determining the length and quality of his fighting, the modern army 
seeks to break the morale of the civilians and the army opposing it. 
The modern army also needs a high-morale group supporting it, 
so that “education” is further required to bolster attitudes at home. 

Technology has done more than create added need and awareness 
of the utility of propaganda efforts; it has provided and multiplied 
the means for transmitting the propaganda. Interacting with a social 
and political philosophy that accords status to the common man, 
it has produced an emphasis on education that in turn puts the 
man in the street within reach of the propagandists’ messages, 
whether they be verbal, in print, or electronic. What is more, 
propaganda has begot propaganda. One group’s use of propagandist 
methods is met by a’second group’s counteruse; one army's emphasis 
by the other’s propagandist reaction; one nation’s propaganda by 
another’s propaganda. 

We suggest that propaganda has always been important, and that 
it is today more obvious rather than more important. We have 
given the opinion-molding process a name, propagandistic phe- 
nomena are more varied, the objects of propaganda are more 
numerous; publics have broadened and more publics have appeared; 
we can, then, more readily recognize attempts to shape public 
opinion. Our current record-keeping and history-writing place much 
stress on propaganda; we see it everywhere, in part, we suggest, 
because we look for it everywhere, in contrast to the earlier days 
when historians, searching for military, political, economic or other 
facts, found what they looked for and encountered little or no 
propaganda because they did not look for it. 


DETERMINANTS OF OPINION 


The questions of the why and what of people’s beliefs and acts 
are the key problems of all social science. Current research is a long, 
long way from providing validated answers or developing fully 
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competent methodological tools with which to conceptualize and 
dig out the needed data. Nevertheless, at least a crude and tentative 
guess about the nature of opinion-producing stimuli is required if 
any propaganda campaign is to be developed and administered 
intelligently, if we are to understand, for whatever purpose, the 
makeup and modification of public opinion. 

In planning propaganda tactics and strategy, the analyst may 
think of a three-stage program: 


1. Ascertaining present attitudes and opinions 

2. Devising and disseminating the propaganda 

3. Checking to see how well the propaganda has reached its 
audience 


If results are insufficient, steps 2 and 3 may be repeated until the 
propaganda objective is met. 

The first step requires information about the current situation. 
To figure out ways of persuading people to shift their opinions in 
a desired direction, we must first know what their opinions are 
and how strongly they are held. But it would help further if we 
knew not only what people’s opinions are at a given moment or 
even a series of moments, but what makes these opinions what they 
are. After all, measurement of American public opinion prior to 
World War II demonstrating apparent wide cleavage and con- 
fusion was in itself no adequate basis for predicting the solidified 
let’s-win-the-war attitude that prevailed as soon as we entered the 
struggle. It was the same public whose cleavage and confusion at 
one moment was swiftly transformed thereafter into support for 
the war effort. Nor does it seem adequate to hold, without additional 
information, that it was the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor 
or the declaration of war by Germany that effected the change. As 
a matter of pure logic, one might have anticipated the real pos- 
sibility of greater disunity of public opinion. To influence opinion, 
we need information about opinion determinants. 

Following are propositions setting forth the bases of public 
Opinion. Conforming to our interpretation of public opinion as a 
collection of attitude expressions of an aggregate of individuals, 
we make the assumption that the factors influencing the opinions 
of individuals are those that determine public opinion. 
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Multiple factors 


The individual's reaction to a speech, action, or other event is 
a function of the totality of the individual's present situation and 
past situations. This thesis runs counter to the suggestions of some 
analysts who have offered one-factor hypotheses to account for much, 
if not all, of attitude and sentiment. To the orthodox Freudian, 
for example, human behavior is to be explained largely in terms 
of the sex drives, frustrations, inhibitions, and sublimations of the 
individual. 

On a different plane of explanation, some have laid stress par- 
ticularly on the role of economics and the manner in which the 
facilities of production and distribution are organized in any 
society. Others have taken as the loci of their hypotheses a variety 
of other items such as climate and geography, or the presence or 
absence of one or another moral-ethical-religious system. 

These are illustrations of single-determinant intérpretations of 
opinion. Using a single variable around which to organize data, 
we explain what takes place in a society by reference to the in- 
fluence of the frontier or what takes place in an individual by 
reference to his glands. 

Most analysts have preferred interpretations of opinion formation 
that are rooted in multiple-causation thinking. If a single factor 
is an adequate explanation of public opinion, we should find that 
all persons characterized by that factor have similar opinions and 
that all people without that attribute have different opinions. In 
fact, people who are homogeneous in respect to any single variable, 
as economic status or physique, may be heterogeneous on the basis 
of classification according to other considerations, as political 
preference or international attitudes. Similarly people who are un- 
like in relation to the supposedly governing factor may be alike 
in their opinions. 

Illustrating the multiple-determinant approach to opinion forma- 
tion is the method used by the anthropologist. Florence Hawley,’ 
studying the Indian problem in New Mexico, identifies five cate- 
gories of variables that combine to account for the systems of 
beliefs and behavior of the individual or group: 


1. Basic personality. This is the organization of values and attitudes 
characteristic of most people in a culture group and is determined by the 
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cultural institutions of that group, such as the techniques used in the care 
and rearing of children. te.) < 


2. Individual experiences. These are limited by the cultural institutions 
of a group, but always there is opportunity in varying degrees for an 
individual or aggregate of individuals in a group to acquire special experi- 
ences. Marriage, for instance, is a cultural institution, and therefore, pro- 
vides experiences that are common to the majority of group members. 
But it also furnishes experiences that are special or unique to individuals 
in that group. 

3. Physiological variations. Included are such attributes as glandular 
disturbances. 

4. Cultural institutions. These include such factors as the family and 
religion. 

5. Philosophical principles behind culture patterns. 


Multivariate analytic schemes such as this possess the considerable 
advantage of comprehensiveness; they make the clear and valid 
point that the individual’s opinions are the product of a com- 
plicated, interacting array of variables. They are, however, not 
explanations of why the opinions of a particular public are what 
they are at a specific moment; they are more nearly cues, suggestions 
of what to look for. What they provide is a framework for further 
definition and investigation of the relative importance of the 
individual factors and the way they combine in various situations. 

Another systematization of the factors giving rise to public opinion 
is advanced by Harold D. Lasswell.* Public opinion, Lasswell says, 
is formed by the operation of two sets of factors. One group of 
factors is what people see, read, and hear; the other is the tendencies 
of people to react in specific ways. The first set of variables is termed 
“focus of attention” and the second, “predisposition.” “Focus of 
attention” may be further divided into attention content of mass 
communications media and attention to “other aspects of the life 
situation.” The factors affecting public opinion may then be ex- 
pressed in terms of the formula: R varies according to E and P, 
where R is the public opinion response, E is the part of the 
environment at the focus of attention, and P is the predisposition. 

Lasswell remarks that his formula can be made more specific. For 
example, one hypothesis is: “The direction of public opinion varies 
in accordance with the direction of exposure (at the focus of 
attention) and predisposition.” By direction is meant unfavorable 
or favorable, “against” or “for” responses. People, for example, who 
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have been exposed to anti-Stalin materials and who have an anti- 
Stalin predisposition may be expected to have an unfavorable 
opinion about Stalin. This public opinion hypothesis, Lasswell 
notes, holds for intensity and elaboration of opinion, in addition 
to direction. 

Representing groups of variables at a point in time and space, 
“focus of attention” and “predisposition” must, in turn, be ex- 
plained. What, for instance, accounts for the predisposition of 
public opinion to respond in a specific way? Predisposition may, in 
fact, rest on a host of precedent and interrelated factors, including 
prior exposure to mass communications media. 

Explanations of the why of public opinion may begin with the 
nature of present or past societies and work their way down to 
the present-day individual or group. Or the explanation may start 
with a phase of the individual (his endocrines, physique, and so 
on) and work its way up to the individual or the group or even 
the total society. People think and act as they do in any instance 
for a great many reasons and those reasons lend themselves to a 
large number of ways of classification. We may use the orientation 
of the political scientist, the sociologist, the psychologist, or other 
social scientist. In any case, however, we end with a multiplicity 
of interrelated factors as opinion determinants. 

Aspects of people’s situations among the multiplicity of factors 
that average high as casually related antecedents of their opinion 
include cultural, interpersonal, psychological, and biological 
processes. The result is that a propaganda campaign finds (or does 
not find) an individual who has already experienced opinion- 
shaping efforts, that any new effort reaches a person who is neither 
tabula rasa nor vacuum. 

Take a single opinion-producing variable in an individual's 
situation to see its relations to the efficacy of a new propaganda 
approach to the individual. School, for example, may vary in extent 
and in nature. Contributing to the basis of John Jones’ opinions 
when he is forty-seven years old and reads a news report in the 
evening paper are such things as: What subjects did he study? 
What were his teachers like? Did his learning accent memorization 
or detail or understanding of large and continuing problems? Did 
the teacher tell the student the answers to issues or was there an 
attempt to stimulate the student to think his way through diffi- 
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culties? What were his extracurricular experiences like? What were 
his relations with his fellow students? What motives did he have 
for studying what he did and to what degree were his interests 
realized? What were his “memorable” experiences, whether or not 
he can recall them consciously? 

The mere raising of questions like these and parallel ones that 
could be set forth in connection with other factors implies that the 
reaction of Jones to the news report is far more than a consequent 
of what the report says or how it is said. Flowing from the news 
report as an environmental detail in Jones’ life is the fact that 
Jones may (1) be “educated” not to see the news item; (2) be 
set mentally to disbelieve the item and even interpret its opinion 
content as further evidence that his original judgment is correct; 
(3) have “learned” that what he thinks or does is of no importance, 
so that believing or not, he turns his attention to playing a game 
of checkers with his son, going for a walk with his daughter, or 
watching a comedy television show with his wife. 

These are three of many possibilities; whether they become 
reality depends upon the mass of the opinion-determining situa- 
tions in Jones’ history. 

With some frequency, the propagandistic import of the foregoing 
is ignored. One person proposes that we “bomb” the Soviets with 
Sears Roebuck catalogues to prove the productivity of the American 
system and the attractive goods available to the common man in 
this country. Another suggests that we base our propaganda strategy 
on the circulation of American magazines to vivify American ideals 
and thinking. Both ideas assume that the propaganda target is a 
judicious person, without preconceptions, eager to acquire in- 
formation that he will accept without doubts when it is offered 
to him and that he will translate into overt activity. Here is a set 
of assumptions not more likely to be true of the Soviet than of 
the American citizen. What does hold, in fact, is that adults con- 
front propaganda not as thoroughly malleable creatures awaiting 

le propagandist’s impress, but as products of a prior set of con- 
ditioning ideas and events. 

An illustration of the empirical application of a rounded ap- 
Proach to propaganda is given in a study by sociologist Robert K. 
Merton.’ In 1943 Kate Smith broadcast during CBS’ War Bond 
Day over an 18-hour period. She spoke for a minute or two on 
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65 occasions in the course of the day in a plea to her listeners to 
buy war bonds. By the end of this one day, she had obtained about 
39 million dollars of bond pledges. 

The question put in Merton’s study is: How did this come about? 
To find out, Merton did a content analysis of the Smith broadcasts, 
did intensive interviewing of 100 persons who had heard the Smith 
broadcasts, and to test hypotheses arising from the obtained 
qualitative materials, polled 978 persons. 

Initially, Merton had assumed that an adequate first approxima- 
tion to explain the broadcasts’ effectiveness would be provided 
primarily by content analysis of Kate Smith’s appeals. This approach 
proved too narrow, analysis of the actual responses showing “an 
elaborate network of cultural symbolisms and of unquestionable 
reference to a wider social context.” Analyzed finally were the 
interrelations among a number of variables: the structure of the 
distinctive situation created by the every-quarter-hour-appeals of 
this marathon; the themes used by Smith; the way in which certain 
traits were imputed by listeners to Smith—the public imagery of 
Smith; listeners’ predispositions; and the social context of the drive. 
Phases of the context considered included the popular notion that 
most persons are insincere and self-seeking (but not Smith); the 
community accent on success and the increasing solidification of 
our class structure (so that listeners could be eager to experience 
Smith’s success vicariously); the prevailing idea that not wealth 
but contented poverty brings happiness (as Smith says); the 
absence of counterpropaganda to attack the Smith public image of 
motherly purity and humbleness. The effectiveness of the broadcasts 
was not a matter of an entertainer’s promoting a huge bond sale on 
a particular occasion by stress on themes like the necessity for 
sacrifice and the joint participation and togetherness of the cam- 
paign. For Smith was viewed by her listeners not as an entertainer, 
but as an individual seen in such terms as sincere, philanthropic, 
patriotic, and “just plain folks.” It was the war, the public images 
of Smith, the word and deed tactics of the marathon—including the 
physical sacrifice exhibited in 18 hours at the microphone—that 
combined within the pattern of our culture to give effect to Smith’s 
propaganda. 

The process of persuasion, as Merton comments, was under way 
long before the day of the marathon. Individuals’ responses to the 
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_ Smith bond appeals were a function of the many interconnecting 
variables that we may broadly characterize as the listeners’ total 
past and present. 


Varying factor weights 


Opinion determinants have varying weights in different cir- 
cumstances. Take as an illustration the results of one question ê 
asked during World War II of flying personnel with and without 
combat experience in the European Theatre of Operations: 


Per CENT ANSWERING OFTEN OR SOMETIMES 
BOTHERED BY SPECIFIC SOURCES OF FLYING ANXIETY 


Enlisted Men Officers 
With Without With Without 
Combat ` Combat Combat Combat 
Flying Flying Flying Flying 


Experience Experience Experience Experience 


How often have you been both- 
ered by any of the following 


thoughts? 

the thought of ditching .... 58 43 54 te 
the thought of crash landing 60 38 49 38 
the thought of engine failure 67 44 61 47 

the thought of fire on the 
ship. aaiae aR 63 39 65 48 
the thought of bailing out.. 58 37 42 37 
the thought of getting lost.. 27 13 23 35 
Number of cases .....- 171 342 198 396 


Evidently combat experience exhibits a considerable relation to 
the specific source of flying anxiety. But the impact of that ex- 
perience varies. Thus, 37 per cent of inexperienced enlisted men 
and officers are troubled by the thought of bailing out. After com- 
bat, the percentage rises to 58 for enlisted men and goes to only 
42 for officers. 

Instancing another variation are the data on the thought of 
getting lost. Before combat experience, officers are far more con- 
cerned about this eventuality than enlisted men; after combat 
officers’ anxiety drops and that of enlisted men rises so that after 
the experience, officers are slightly less troubled by the idea of 
getting lost than are enlisted personnel. 
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Individual differences 


Individual as well as factor differences exist in various opinion 
situations. In one World War II survey“ soldiers were asked their 
opinion of the statement: “An officer will lose the respect of his 
men if he pals around with them off duty.” Disagreeing with the 
statement were: 


Per Cent 
Enlisted men 2g csp sivas OA 82 
Second lieutenants 54 
First lieutenants .. pokes, ABD. 
a nei BRS 27 


The role and status of the individual are evidently markedly 
correlated with opinion on this matter. Differences among ranks 
are, in fact, greater and more consistent than are usually encountered 
in breakdowns. Nevertheless, a familiar fact persists. There are 
individual differences among the opinions of people in a given 
status. 


Opinions and behavior 


The factors that determine opinions are not identical with those 
governing behavior. The physical, social, psychological, and other 
drives and stimuli that organize the individual’s opinions do not 
overlap completely with those shaping his acts. We may think 
one way and act in another. A good example of this possible 
differentiation is suggested by John Dollard, a psychologist. Com- 
ing North for the first time, a Southerner may believe that he should 
not or would not sit at the same table with a Negro or sit behind 
a Negro on a bus. Under the pressure of having no other place to 
eat or sit he may, nevertheless, sacrifice his opinions. It is quite 
possible for an individual to believe that he ought to do something 
and yet not do it, or that he should not perform an act and still 
do it. One may, in further illustration, believe smoking to be a 
most undesirable habit and continue to be an inveterate smoker. 


Value system 


The individual's value system is a central factor in organizing his 
field of awareness—what he sees and what he remembers and how 
he interprets. In an interesting experiment,” two psychologists, 
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Jerome S. Bruner and Leo Postman, examined a phase of the 
proposition that what is perceived by the individual “reflects the 
predispositions, goals, and strivings at the moment of perceiving.” 
Bruner and Postman took as their immediate problem the symbolic 
value of an object as a factor organizing the individual’s per- 
ception. By symbolic value is meant “the capacity of a perceived 
object to evoke reactions relevant not primarily to itself but to 
some state of affairs which it represents.” Three discs, all of the 
same actual size, were shown to an experimental group. One set of 
discs was inscribed with a dollar sign, another with a swastika, and 
the third, a square with two diagonals. These were designed to 
present positive, negative, and neutrally valued stimuli. The sub- 
jects in the experiment were required to judge the physical size of 
each. 

Judged largest were the dollar discs, those with a swastika being 
perceived as next in size and the neutral discs as smallest. The 
experimenters interpret their data as suggesting that: 


Value whether positive or negative, leads to perceptual accentuation. 
Under the conditions of this experiment, both positive and negative 
objects were accentuated positively as compared with neutral objects, 
ie, subjectively magnified. Apparently, that which is “important” to the 
subject loomed larger in perception. 


This experiment is paralleled by another.° There, the retention 
of material was correlated with its emotional acceptance or rejection. 
The finding was that degree of reaction was a major significance. 
A strongly rejected stimulus was remembered better than a mildly 
accepted one. 

J. M. Levine and G. Murphy, studying the learning and for- 
getting of controversial material, demonstrated that the retention 
of material favorable or unfavorable to the Soviet Union is affected 
by the individual's attitude toward Communism. 

Another psychologist, Virginia Seeleman,’* has studied the in- 
fluence of attitude upon the remembering of pictorial materials. 
Two hundred students with extremely favorable or unfavorable 
attitudes toward Negroes were given two tasks: (1) Recognition of 
15 pictures of Negroes and 15 pictures of Whites that had already 
been seen out of a longer test series of 46 pictures of Negroes and 
Whites: (2) Remembering original matchings of favorable and 
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unfavorable phrases with pictures of Negroes and Whites. The 
results? Unfavorable attitude toward Negroes tended to obliterate 
recognition of individual differences among pictures of Negroes. 
Individuals with an unfavorable attitude toward Negroes remem- 
bered correctly more unfavorable phrases about pictures of Negroes 
than did persons with favorable attitudes. Other communications 
analysts have reported quite close correlations between value 
patterns and facts remembered from a newscast and have indicated 
that by proper placement of a cue, they have been able to predict 
what part of a news item will be remembered by the listener. 

This is a sample group of experiments that point to the general 
conclusion that what people perceive and retain tends to be an 
outgrowth of the values and affects they bring to the situation 
to which they are exposed. 

Herbert Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley ** have used NORC poll 
findings to demonstrate the great impact of value-related items 
like interest and already existing attitudes on the acquisition of 
information by people. In a poll dealing with eight issues, including 
American-Soviet relations, the atomic bomb, and the United 
Nations, people were asked to indicate the degree of their interest 
in each topic and their possession of information on the individual 
issues. Illustrating the relation between interest and information 
were the data on the atomic bomb. Of those with great or con- 
siderable interest in the atomic bomb, 48 per cent had heard of 
the Acheson Report on Atomic Energy; of those with little or no 
interest in the subject, only 20 per cent had heard of the Acheson 
Report. The interested group, therefore, was about two and one- 
half times as likely to have heard about the Report as the un- 
interested group. Lazarsfeld has reported a similar result on the rela- 
tion of interest to exposure information during a political campaign. 

Hyman and Sheatsley also report that people seek information 
“congenial with their prior attitudes.” Thus, the members of the 
sample were asked if they had heard or read anything about a 
particular informational item; whether or not a given respondent 
had heard about the issue, he was then questioned about his attitude 
toward the subject. One question was concerned with a joint state- 
ment by England, France, and the United States denouncing the 
Franco government in Spain. Those who had previous knowledge 
of the three-power statement were significantly more anti-Franco. 


ee 
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The inference is that persons with a certain attitude were more 
likely to expose themselves to information conforming to that 
attitude. 

Another portion of the Hyman-Sheatsley analysis makes the point 
that people interpret information according to their prior attitudes. 
A sample was asked in September 1946 whether they thought the 
newspapers they read presented accurate information about Russia. 
Another question was asked to ascertain where the interviewee put 
the blame for difficulties between the two nations. These are the 
results: 

Of those who blamed Russia entirely for Russian-American dis- 
agreements at the time the study was done, 41 per cent said their 
newspapers made Russia look worse than she really was. For those 
blaming the United States only or blaming both countries, the per- 
centage saying their papers made Russia look worse than she really 
was rose to 54. 

“It is clear from this finding,” Hyman and Sheatsley remark, 
“that people selectively discount the information they are exposed 
to, in the light of their prior attitudes.” The result, they continue, 
“is all the more striking when one considers the fact that people 
tend to read the particular papers which are congenial to their own 
attitudes and beliefs.” 

Other data indicated that people reacted to information differ- 
entially, as a function of prior attitude. It had been determined that 
respondents tended to approve or disapprove a loan to Britain on 
economic grounds so that it seemed logical to infer that attitudes 
toward approval of the loan could be changed by citing its economic 
advantages. Accordingly, two groups were established and ques- 
tioned differently. One, the experimental sample, was given argu- 
ments pointing to the economic values of the loan. The group 
members were then asked whether they approved or disapproved of 
the loan. A second group, the control sample, were merely asked 
Whether they approved or disapproved the loan. Both the ex- 
perimental and control groups were polled on whether they thought 
England could be trusted to cooperate with us in the future. 

In the control sample, which had been given no economic in- 
formation, 45 per cent of those friendly to England favored the 
loan, The experimental group, which had been furnished with 
€conomic arguments for the loan, showed an approval rise to 70 
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per cent. Here is an apparently reasonable finding: information 
seems to affect attitude. But among those who did not trust England 
to cooperate with us, 17 per cent of the control group and 18 per 
cent of the experimental group favored the loan. This result alters 
the earlier apparently reasonable finding. Information affects 
attitude—when the audience is receptive to the information. For 
among persons with suspicious attitudes toward Britain, “the in- 
formation had no effect whatever.” 

In general conformity are the results of psychologist A. L. Ed- 
wards,'* who has shown that an individual with particular political 
views tends to remember items favorable to his opinions and to 
rationalize to his satisfaction answers to factual statements that 
disagree with his existing attitudes. 

The impact of all these data seems to be this: individuals tend 
to see, hear, remember, and reason in accordance with their existing 
system of values and attitudes. 


Prestige factor 


People tend to hold opinions that agree with those of persons 
or groups to whom they attach positive prestige. Llewelyn 
Queener *° found, in the group of New Englanders whom he inter- 
viewed, the respondents’ attitudes varied directly with the prestige 
of persons and groups holding given attitudes in interviewees’ 
histories. Conversely, respondents’ attitudes varied inversely with 
the nonprestige of individuals and groups with particular attitudes 
in the interviewees’ histories. 

In another experiment,’® groups of college students ranked 10 
political slogans for social significance, compellingness to action, 
personal inspiration, author's intelligence, and approval. One group, 
the control, ranked the slogans without any cues; the other, the 
experimental group, was told that leaders like Roosevelt, Hoover, 
and Browder had rated the slogans in a particular way at a press 
conference. (No such conference had actually been held.) Results 
indicated, in general, that the prestige attached to the rankings 
of political leaders perceptibly influenced the ratings of the people 
who participated in the experiment. 

Other investigations have reported similar findings. In a study of 
6o sociology students, Arnett, Davidson and Lewis ** found attitudes 
on international relations to shift in a direction associated with 
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“98 per cent” of leading educators. Similarly, D. H. Kulp ** re- 
ported a change in graduate students’ opinions when “authority” 
was said to hold certain views. 

These are illustrations of research performed by psychologists 
and sociologists that document the significance of prestige in 
opinion change. It must be observed, too, that the character of the 
persons who are adjudged to possess prestige in any situation is 
itself the outcome of the prior experience of the individual. 


Informal cues 


Persons or groups with prestige in the situation of the individual 
tend to transmit their effective cues to opinion in informal cir- 
cumstances. Queener’s analysis of his group of adults indicates that 
the people whom he interviewed seldom took their opinion cues 
in formal situations. Most cues appear to be transmitted un- 
consciously as a part of the cue-giver’s “life-style.” This result, 
Queener reports, seems to be in agreement with other research 
findings. Eugene L. Horowitz,'® for example, studying the develop- 
ment of attitude toward the Negro, observed that adult Southerners 
had little awareness that they were communicating attitudes and 
that young Southerners suffer an early loss of memory that such 
attitudes were communicated to them. Another analyst, Bruno 
Lasker,2° summarized his conclusion thus: “... the evidence makes 
it probable that the attitudes unconsciously transmitted are much 
more effective than those deliberately taught. . .. Conscious educa- 
tion, in school, church, and home, is saturated with unreality....” 


Self-interest 


The individual's self-interest is significant, but does not 
necessarily determine his attitude. Reporting on the 1948 presi- 
dential election, Helen Dinerman,?* International Public Opinion 
Research, Inc., presents data correlating social class with voting 
preference. A panel of inhabitants of Elmira, N. Y., were asked 
whether they thought of themselves as members of the middle, 
lower, working, or upper class. Very few said they belonged to the 
upper or lower class. Others, who were about evenly divided between 
“middle class” and “working class,” were then asked: From what 
you know, which of the parties—the Republican, Democratic, or 
Wallace ‘Third Party would do the best job for the middle class? 
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“Working class” was substituted for “middle class” in the question 
with respondents who considered themselves members of the work- 
ing class. 

A marked relation was revealed between the individual’s class 
identification and choice of the candidate believed to be the best 
one for the individual’s class. Of 359 persons who supported Dewey 
in August about 8o per cent thought the Republicans would do 
the best job for their class. In contrast, about 20 per cent of August 
supporters of Dewey considered the Democratic Party the best for 
their social grouping. 

Only 10 of 161 August supporters of Truman, or about six per 
cent, thought their class would benefit from a Republican v/ctory 
as against the g4 per cent who believed a Democratic victory to be 
best for their group. 

In general, then, about 80 in 100 persons who picked the Re- 
publican Party in August as best for their class selected a candidate 
who conformed to their valuation of what was best for themselves. 
Self-interest appears to have been a very influential factor in affect- 
ing the political alignment of interviewees. It was not, however, 
all-governing; a minority of persons did plan to vote contrary to 
their apparent interest. 

Political scientist Pendleton Herring,?? who studied the forma- 
tion of public opinion on civil service reform, concluded that the 
self-interest of the individual does not necessarily determine his 
attitude. Herring collected more than 5,000 replies to a questionaire 
on public personnel administration. Exemplifying his results on 
the point of self-interest was the finding that people with labor 
union connections split about evenly between those who believe 
unionization of employees should be encouraged and those who 
do not. Of those with veteran connections, only 38 per cent favored 
veteran preference. Of the group with party connections, only 38 
per cent would permit employees to campaign for a party. Herring 
notes the possibility that opinions may be influenced by intensity 
rather than mere fact of an individual's connection with a given 
group. 

The Herring study does not, of course, demonstrate that self- 
interest or what the individual conceives to be his self-interest: is 
uncorrelated with his opinions. All reason and experience show 
unquestionably that such a correlation exists. We have cited the 
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tigation to illustrate the point that apparent self-interest does 
need to shape one’s attitude. 

adley Cantril,?* in a notable effort to formulate “laws of public 
on,” includes a principle that seems to collide with the Herring 
ding. “Opinion is basically determined,” says Cantril, “by self- 
terest.” Events and other stimuli influence public opinion only 
the extent that “a relationship to self-interest is apparent.” 
epresentative of the evidence cited by Cantril was the poll finding 
there was a “close relationship” between our desire to help 
tain prior to our entry into World War II and our expectation 
British victory. When it seemed in June, 1940, that our help 
Id be too late, the expectation that the United States would 
r the war dropped. 

Yet the two studies are not in inevitable contradiction to one 
other. There are difficulties in both investigations, such as the 
ermination of what is deemed to be self-interest by the individual 
the probability that self-interest may be more or less influential ` 
some as compared with other situations. But we may suggest 
t the central difference between the two investigations is the 
archer’s emphasis. Herring fixates his attention on the fact that 
finterest is sometimes, not always, a substantial opinion de- 
inant; Cantril attends particularly to the fact that self-interest 
often a great opinion-shaping factor. 

_ Actually, the issue remains: How often does what species of self- 
interest as seen by different kinds of people influence what kinds 
| opinion under what circumstances? To that question, public 
pinion and propaganda research has not yet furnished a validated 


The needs and tensions of the individual are potent factors in 
fluencing his opinions. M. Brewster Smith ** has reported an 
estigation of the ways in which a person's opinions contribute 
his adjustment. Results of the study came largely from intensive 
ysis of the personalities and attitudes toward Russia of 10 men, 
ugh some of the findings were checked in a broader sampling 


t was found, to begin with, that each individual's pattern of 
djustive determinants of opinion was unique. Three broad cate- 
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gories of pertinent variables were, nevertheless, identified. One was 
“ ‘reality’ adaptation, including the anticipation of harms or benefits 
to the self or to values held by the self, and, more generally, the 
structuring of experience into a meaningful world in which ad- 
justment is possible.” A second was “social adaptation, leading to 
conformity or non-conformity according to the social needs of the 
individual.” A third was “ego defense, including ways of coping 
with unacceptable needs, warding off the inner consequences of 
threatening experience, and drawing (as through identification) 
on sources of ego support.” 

Earlier, Smith 2° had illustrated how attitudes toward Russia 
(in 1947) cohered with the individual's personality traits. Re- 
spondents were asked: “When things go wrong, are you more likely 
to get sore at other people or to feel bad and blame yourself for 
the situation?” This question was developed as a rough indicator 
of interviewees’ characteristic response to a frustrating situation. 
Saul Rosenzweig, a psychologist, has set forth three ways of reacting 
to frustration: by turning aggressively on others (extrapunitive re- 
action), by turning on themselves (intrapunitive reaction), or by 
ignoring the frustration (impunitive reaction) . 

When opinions about Russia were correlated with reported 
response to frustration, these results were among those obtained 
(answers in per cent) : 


Tends to Tends to 
Opinion Blame Others Blame Self 
Expects U.S.-Soviet relations to stay the same 
IO GRE IOERG e ck cercly ca a RSTO: © 76 49 
Favors “tough” U.S. policy toward Russia .......... 67 57 
Number ‘of Sempondente F555 see. Seay «0 46 127 


Smith interprets the data as those expected if interviewees’ “at- 
titudes were to be consistent with the rest of their personality 
tendencies.” 

How the need for conformity plays an important role in de- 
termining the individual's attitude was exemplified in other data. 
(We have included this type of phenomenon in discussing the 
tendency of people to hold opinions in agreement with those to 
whom they attach positive prestige.) Respondents were asked to 
evaluate Russia’s international role; their appraisals were in close 
agreement with their estimate of their friends’ opinions. 
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Cross-pressures 


Cross-pressures are an important influence on opinion formation 
and change. Cross-pressures are stimuli that impel the individual 
in diverse directions. Such pressures tend, in voting situations, to 
cause individuals to lose interest in the election and to absent 
themselves relatively often from the polls, to delay their choice of 
a candidate, and to change their opinions with comparative fre- 
quency in the direction of greater consistency between voting 
behavior and the major weight of the variables in their political 
situation. The study *® in Elmira, N. Y., of the 1948 presidential 
election includes suggestive data on the operation of cross-pressures 
in voters’ opinions. Following are figures on the correlation between 
interviewees’ felt class interest and planned and actual voting 
behavior. 

AUGUST PREFERENCE AND NOVEMBER BEHAVIOR 
py Parry THAT WOULD SERVE CLASS INTEREST (IN PER CENT) 


August-Dewey Supporters August-Truman Supporters 
Reps. do best Dems. do best Reps. do best Dems. do best 
for class for class for class for class 
Voted Dewey .... 81 48 (30) * 3 
Voted Truman .. 6 21 (50) * 76 
Did not vote amg 31 (20) * 21 
100% = .... 286 73 10 161 


* Parentheses are cautions to the student that the computations are based on 
few cases. 


We may exemplify the way to read the table by reference to the 
first column of figures. Of the total of 286 persons who supported 
Dewey in August and also believed that the Republicans would do 
the best job for the social class of which the voter considered him- 
self a member, 81 per cent voted for Dewey in November, 6 per 
cent voted for Truman, and 13 per cent did not turn out to vote. 

The operation of cross-pressures is illustrated in the table. Thus, 
the plan of 73 individuals in August to vote for Dewey is in collision 
with the opinion that the Democratic Party would be best for their 
class. Cross-pressures tend to produce opinion changes that are 
resolved in the direction of consistency. Of the 73 August-Dewey 
supporters who picked the Democrats as best for their class, 21 
per cent ended by voting for Truman, in line with their class 
judgment. Only 6 per cent of the August-Dewey supporters who 
thought the Republicans best for their group switched their 
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opinions. The August-Truman supporters behaved in a generally 
comparable manner. There are only 10 persons in the August- 
Truman and Republicans-best-for-class category, so that percentage 
computations are hazardous. But it is notable that go per cent of 
that group who planned to vote for Truman wound up by voting 
for Dewey. In contrast is a voting shift of only 3 per cent of the 
people in the August-Truman and Democrats-best-for-class. When 
class belief and voting plan were in agreement, the individual 
changed his final vote substantially less often than when class 
opinion and voting intention were not in harmony. 

Another effect of cross-pressures is suggested by the figures. Cross- 
pressured people tend more greatly than others to stay away from 
the polls. They tend to solve their dilemma by evading it, by in- 
activity. The data for the Truman supporters do not exhibit this 
tendency at all clearly. The trend does appear with clarity in the 
Dewey data, where the clash between voting expectation and class 
judgment results in a distribution of more than a few persons in 
each cell of the table. Where support of Dewey in August was 
coupled with the opinion that the Republicans are best for the 
individual's class, only 13 per cent were nonvoters. Among those 
Dewey supporters who were cross-pressured by thinking the Demo- 
crats best for their group, incidence of nonvoting rose to 31 per cent. 

Additional information about cross-pressures is available from 
an earlier study by Lazarsfeld ** of the 1940 presidential election. 
Lazarsfeld developed a cross-pressure index of elements that in- 
cluded conflict between voting intention and economic status, 
religion, political concerns of the individual's family, urban-rural 
residence, and disagreement with a portion of a preferred party’s 
platform. For example, factors predisposing toward being a Re- 
publican are living in a rural community, being Protestant, and 
being in an upper economic category. Cross-pressures exist, then, 
when the individual is Protestant and poor or urban and well-to-do 
or, to take another variable, when the individual disagrees 
politically with the members of his family. 

Lazarsfeld found that cross-pressured people tended to delay their 
voting determination, regard the political campaign as relatively 
unimportant, and be uninterested in the political situation. 

In a study of cross-pressures and opinions regarding American- 
Soviet relations, Martin Kriesberg,** of the Illinois Poll, interviewed 
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union members exposed to both Communist and Roman Catholic 
influences. Included were 103 persons from six locals. These were 
the major findings: (1) “Most of the people do not know they are 
subjected to conflicting propaganda, and many, consciously or un- 
consciously, avoid continued exposure to the contradictory influ- 
ences”; (2) Those who “remain exposed to conflicting propaganda on 
a foreign policy issue are more moderate in their opinions”; (3) 
People who “remain exposed to strong cross-pressures appear to be 
less interested in the controversial policy issue than those primarily 
subject to one or the other influence.” 

Among respondents interested in American-Soviet relations, cross- 
pressures tended to induce skepticism of information sources. Thus, 
among informed persons with strong cross-pressures, there was a 
tendency to consider both Church and union reports as slanted. 
Interviewees with little information and interest were less critical 
of their information sources. In both groups of subjects, the mod- 
eration of opinion that the conflicting propaganda produced was 
“more likely to be a manifestation of confusion and contradiction 
than the result of careful weighing of the different viewpoints.” 

The withdrawal and loss of interest reaction of the individual to 
cross-pressures in a particular case is well documented. Other re- 
sultants appear to need more study to warrant generalization. 
Kriesberg suggests the desirability of analysis of the effects on action- 
oriented attitudes of different kinds of conflicting forces among the 
same people over a period of time. 

We have now set down ten propositions designed to suggest the 
factors that shape public opinion. Have we explained with precision 
why people think as they do? Hardly. No study has ever been able 
to establish in any situation a one-to-one relation between opinions 
and any particularized aspect or aspects of individuals or their 
background. Nevertheless, the generalizations above go beyond the 
self-evident assertion that situations vary and so do people and their 
opinion determinants. We cannot identily the nature and magnitude 
of influence of given factors in producing, let us say, the individual's 
attitude toward capitalism. However, we can say, for example, that 
the individual's opinion will be determined not only by his experi- 
ence with the community's institutions, the benefits he derives from 
capitalism, but also by his system of values, his needs and tensions, 
his cross-pressures, and the sources of prestige cuing his opinions. So 
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powerful are these factors that they tend to determine what stimuli 
the individual exposes himself to, what he sees when he is con- 
fronted with an array of stimuli, and the degree to which he will 
remember previous situations, 


PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Is there a science or even an art of propaganda? Lists of prop- 
aganda “principles” and generalizations about the propagandistic 
value of this or that approach are plentiful. Not always in exact 
alignment with one another, these propaganda cues have been of- 
fered by politicians and military leaders, by academicians and busi- 
ness leaders, by advertising men and anthropologists, psychologists, 
sociologists, political scientists—by every breed of person who has 
dealt with the effort to capture men’s minds and to direct their 
behavior. 

Enormous difficulties lie in the way of developing verified bases of 
propaganda strategy and tactics. Propagandists are generally in a 
hurry to do their persuading; their interest tends to be in defining 
their objective not as understanding of the principles of persuading 
others, but in the accomplishment of their substantive goal of pre- 
suasion, say, having the people vote in a particular fashion or accept 
a given idea. 

What follows is that those who could most readily set up the situa- 
tions from which principles could be derived are those who, being 
“practical,” concern themselves with operations, not research, so 
that the data from which general principles could be educed are 
most difficult to obtain. What follows, too, is that the data are 
typically gathered by analysts who, obtaining their information 
where it is available—from the practitioners—are compelled to collect 
information where no effort has been made to achieve comparability 
between the separate propaganda efforts. 

Furthermore, propaganda analysis has not yet become a recognized 
professional area of its own. Some agencies have arms devoted to 
propaganda or psychological warfare, but the typical propaganda 
analyst tends to be a specialist in a related area like journalism or 
statistics. As a result he tends to possess a compartmentalized outlook 
and interest. Other major obstacles to the establishment of prop- 
aganda as a science include the complexity of the data, the difficulties 
of measurement and experimentation, the perplexities involved in 
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appraising the adequacy of propaganda techniques used, the absence 
of agreed-upon terminology, the lack of standards for determining 
effective propaganda, the fact that the propaganda analyst himself 
is, in part, a propaganda product, and the fact that his interpreta- 
tions are necessarily influenced by social and other pressures. 

These are obstacles in the path of developing propaganda analysis 
into a science; they are, likewise, the obstacles that obstruct the 
development of all social science. We note, however, that this iden- 
tification of difficulties does not lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that analytic progress is impossible. 

For in the instance of each handicap with which we work in shap- 
ing principles, we may work out techniques for ameliorating, if we 
cannot remove altogether, the circumstances that impede our prog- 
ress in understanding propagandistic phenomena. The physicist 
may measure changes in atomic activity with far greater accuracy 
than that with which we can measure a shift in attitude toward the 
adoption of a particular plan for the control of atomic energy. But, 
as we have seen previously, there are ways of ascertaining attitudinal 
shifts with probable errors far smaller than, let us say, the Burmese 
method of consulting the stars or the top editor's or top industrialist’s 
method of consulting his friends. The broad elements of scientific 
method appear wholly applicable to the study of propaganda: 
hypothesis, observation, verification of data, perception of relations 
among data, tentative generalization, testing of the generalization. 
Difficulties in use of the method intrude themselves at every point, 
yet our conclusions after we have used the main ingredients of sci- 
entific method may well recognize the limited nature of findings— 
less limited than would be the result of using any other method. 
Reason is fallible, but after all, as historian Carl Becker once ob- 
served, we know it to be fallible only through the exercise of reason 
itself. 

The beginning point of propaganda strategy is the knowledge that 
verbal propaganda is but one of a group of instruments for reaching 
a particular goal, that it must be related to the other methods used. 
Thus, when Dean Acheson * in March 1950, enumerated seven 
methods by which the Soviet Union could help to eliminate 
American-Soviet tensions, he proposed that Russia should: 


1. Join in treaties of peace and take certain other actions in respect to 
Germany and other places. 
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2. Withdraw its military and police forces from the satellite countries 
3- Give up the “policy of obstruction” of United Nations proceedings 
and accept U. N. as an instrumentality for peace 

Agree to a realistic system of atomic control 

Stop its subversive activities in such countries as France, Italy, and 
Indo-China 

Refrain from treating American diplomats as criminals 

Halt its systematic distortion of American motives—“the morbid fancies 
which their propaganda exudes of a capitalist encirclement, of a United 
States craftily and systematically plotting another world war.” 


xo oe 


Acheson saw propaganda as one of an array of devices employed 
by the Soviet, all of which interlocked to form a unitary program 
of strengthening itself and weakening the democracies. In the Ache- 
son view, military, political, and economic weapons were combined 
by the Soviet into a single plan of which its propaganda was both 
part and expression. 

The American response to the Soviet threat no more consisted of 
word-propaganda only than did the Russian design. To promote 
its security, the United States set out to build its own military might 
and that of potential allies; it provided economic aid to nations that 
might be swung into the American orbit and military assistance to 
other countries to prevent them from falling under Soviet domina- 
tion; it attempted politically to influence elections, as in Italy; it 
actually applied its military power to support United Nations ac- 
tivities. Combined with these military, economic, and political acts 
were propaganda actions, such as the Voice of America broadcasts, 
reminding aided nations of the fact of American help and good will. 
Propaganda was by no means confined to verbalizations. Every act 
had its propaganda content. When the United Nations, led by the 
United States, proclaimed its intention to prevent aggression in 
Korea, the action had military and political importance, but it also 
was important propaganda. 

Clearly, propaganda Strategy is interwoven with the over-all strat- 
egy for winning an objective. How are we to devise the strategy? 
What content is to be included? Here is a six-step formulation of 
foreign propaganda proposed by Senator William Benton * in com- 
pany with a group of other senators, , 

1. Press for worldwide freedom of information through the 
United Nations and through American diplomatic channels. 

2. Accelerate the work of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
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entific, and Cultural Organization, the agency that has sent teams 
of experts to particular places to deal with such concrete matters 
as public health, education, or other specific problems and has at- 
tempted in general to promote international cooperation in intel- 
lectual spheres. 

3. Develop the activities of the Offices of International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange in the Department of State. Included 
should be a comprehensive worldwide program to exhibit docu- 
mentary and educational films, a world broadcasting network to 
reach every radio set in the world, expansion of the program for 
bringing foreign students to the United States, and use of “any and 
all possible means to reach people who are shut off from the free 
world by censorship and by suppression.” 

4. Promote democratic education abroad. 

5. Convene a conference of non-Communist nations conducting 
international information programs, “with a view of reaching a 
better understanding on common themes and on greatly increasing 
the effectiveness of the projection of such themes.” 

6. Encourage the establishment of a nongovernment agency to 
inspire and aid “the millions of private American citizens who might 
use their talents and resources and contacts overseas in furtherance 
of the programs and objectives of this resolution.” 

The assumptions of this strategic delineation of American prop- 
aganda are several. Propaganda is a prime variable in international 
relations; effective democratic propaganda is open and identified; 
information, education, and discussion promote acceptance of de- 
mocracy; appropriate existent agencies should be utilized and, where 
practicable, their activities coordinated; the efforts of individuals 
should be stimulated and guided; the mass communications media 
have significant opinion-swaying power. 

Strategy in propaganda is correlated with tactical considerations. 
Sociology professor Hans Speier ** makes this differentiation: ‘“Tac- 
tical propaganda is primarily directed at enemy soldiers in direct 
Support of military actions on the field of battle. Strategie prop- 
aganda aims primarily at enemy civilians and soldiers behind the 
front.” Political scientist Paul M. A. Linebarger’s * distinction is 
in terms of audience, time and purpose: “Strategic propaganda is 
directed at enemy forces, enemy peoples, and enemy-occupied areas 
in their entirety, and—in coordination with strategic planning—is 
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designed to effectuate results planned and sought over a period of 
weeks, months or years.” On the other hand, “Tactical propaganda 
is directed at specific audiences, usually named, and is prepared and 
executed in support of localized combat operations.” 

The classical distinction in the art of war as set forth by Karl 
von Clausewitz * is that tactics is the act of “individually arranging 
and conducting” single military engagements while strategy is the 
combining of these engagements “with one another to attain the 
object of the war.” Because our interest is in all propaganda, civil 
and military, we take propaganda strategy to be the art of winning 
the ultimate objective—the election, the war, the peace, or some 
other goal. Tactics is the art of winning the immediate objective— 
getting a given group of troops to surrender, inducing a specific 
bloc to vote a certain way, and so on. Tactical issues involve such 
questions as: Just what ought to be said in a radio broadcast in a 
given situation? Ought motion pictures to be used? Ought a specific 
news release to refer to items unfavorable as well as favorable to the 
propagandist’s side? These questions are not far from those that 
arise in strategic determinations. Benton’s strategic plan made as- 
sumptions as to appropriate tactics, as particular answers to tactical 
questions make assumptions about adequate strategy. We may, in 
fact, think of a propaganda approach itself as no more than a tactical 
decision emerging from prior political, economic, and military valua- 
tions. Shall we stress atrocity propaganda in wartime? That is, in a 
sense, a strategic issue, for we may decide that such propaganda helps 
to shorten a war but it also has results that tend to abbreviate the 
interval between wars and to stimulate social unrest or other conven- 
tionally unacceptable behavior. Or the question of using atrocity 
propaganda may be regarded from a tactical viewpoint, for example: 
What kinds of atrocities are most effective as stimuli? Can atrocities 
be safely invented or exaggerated? What other themes ought to serve 
as complementary propaganda content? 


PROPAGANDA PROPOSITIONS 


The twelve propositions, then, with which we are concerned are 
instances of both strategic and tactical significance. Of varying valid- 
ity and utility, these precepts have been urged as vital propaganda 
themes and methods. They are purported guidelines to the prop- 
agandist as to what to do and say, what materials and approaches 
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to stress, what conditions to seek to establish to further propagandis- 
tic effectiveness. 


Tie to audience 


Here is the cue: To be successful, propaganda must take a line 
and form that ties in with the needs, desires, attitudes—predisposi- 
tions—of the audience. Political scientist Peter Odegard ** remarks 
that propagandists “merely offer symbolic representations, ration- 
alizations if you will, of personal wishes and insecurities. Their 
programs win support in so far as they offer opportunity for the 
resolution of psychic tensions and an outlet for private aggressions.” 

Martin F. Herz, in charge of leaflet writing and interrogation of 
prisoners for the combat propaganda team of the Fifth Army in 
Italy, declares: 


The propagandist must seek, by continuous analysis of the patterns of 
life in the enemy country, to discover those actions which the enemy 
civilian can reasonably take in his own interest, and where his own interest 
coincides with ours, To find such actions may afford the key to propaganda 
to enemy civilians. 


This cue is well illustrated in leaflets prepared by the United 
States Army's Psychological Warfare Branch in the Far East Com- 
mand. One that was aimed in 1951 at Chinese forces in Korea is 
reproduced on pages 430, 431- The three photographs on one side of 
the leaflet are individually captioned: “Good Food, Medical Treat- 
ment, and Recreation.” At the top is the caption: “The Doorway to 
Survival—Enter Free; Chinese Soldiers Receiving Good Treatment 
from the United Nations Forces.” At the bottom is the statement: 
“The Eyes of These Men Have Been Masked for the Protection of 
Their Families.” 

On the other side of the leaflet is the Safe Conduct Pass, which 
says in Chinese: 

You Chinese soldiers who served in the last war with the American 
soldiers know of the traditional friendship between the Americans and 
the Chinese. 

You know that you will be well-treated when you come over to the side 
of the United Nations. If you have been wounded, or if you suffer from 
frostbite or illness of any kind, you will be given proper medical treatment. 

Food, warm clothes, and cigarettes are provided. And you will be given 
Opportunity for recreation and the right of free assembly. 


Psychological Warfare Leaflet used in Korea 
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To change an existing set of opinions, the propagandist finds 
dissatisfactions to irritate or desires to excite; to maintain an opinion 
structure, the propagandist locates satisfactions to caress or wishes 
to meet. In either case, the propagandist must discover fertile ground 
for appropriate seeds of discord or concord. 

Examples are plentiful of the operation of connecting the theme 
and the approach to the makeup of the audience constituting the 
propaganda target. 

When Axis Sally broadcast to American troops in Europe during 
World War II, she said, “Hi, fellows... you're yearning... for 
someone else. But I just wonder if she isn’t sort of running around 
with one of the 4-F’s back home. You know just as well as I do that 
if the cases were reversed ... you wouldn't go on waiting year after 
year either, would you?” 

When the Chinese Communists in 1951 sought to reach the mind 
and influence the action of the American G. I. in Korea, they painted 
signs in yellow on buildings around Seoul which read: “The life is 
yours but the gun is Wall Street’s,” and “U. N. Soldiers, go home— 
your families are waiting for you.” 

The idea, as Edward L. Bernays puts it, is always “to enlist es- 
tablished points of view.” If ever a would-be dictator manages to 
seize control of America, he will have to achieve power in part by 
proclaiming his fealty to democracy—although he may say that he 
has a special democratic brand of a nature superior to competing 
species. 

Here is one approach used by Winston Churchill ** to make a 
program palatable to his constituency after World War I. A Treas- 
ury committee had reported that £2,000 millions spread over thirty 
years was a reasonable sum to require the Germans to pay as in- 
demnity. This figure fell far short of that demanded by popular 
sentiment. Churchill tells of how he took account of his public’s 
opinion but managed to cling to the Treasury's estimates when he 
faced the electors of Dundee: “I dressed it up as well as possible. 
‘We will make them pay an indemnity.’ (Cheers.) ‘We will make 
them pay a large indemnity.’ (Cheers.) “They extracted from France 
a large indemnity in 1870. We will make them pay ten times as 
much. (Prolonged cheers.) (200 millions times 10 equals 2,000 mil- 
lions.) Everybody was delighted.” 
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Analysis 3*7 of Nazi radio broadcasts to the United States disclosed 
that programs were often specialized with respect to the individual 
states—i.e., commemoration of the Texas independence centenary, 
Way Down in Old Louisiana, and Beautiful Missouri. Tasmania was 
approached with the series, Hello Tasmania, beautiful apple isle. 
In the Hindustani broadcasts, the Nazis said, “We, the German 
people, respect Mahatma Gandhi just as much as we respect Hitler, 
who has the same principles as Gandhi; National Socialism, too, 
teaches non-violence.” 

Of particular importance is the question whether it is possible 
to determine what themes would constitute effective approaches to 
the individual in the light of his attitudes and wants? One group,*® 
the Electric Companies Advertising Program (ECAP), was interested 
in combating the possibility of extension of the TVA idea to other 
great river basins. Polls revealed that 63 per cent of a national 
sample approved TVA, 10 per cent disapproved, and 27 per cent 
had no opinion. Analysis of components of the sample disclosed 
that support for TVA was not limited to special segments of the 
community. Breakdowns showed approval by 65 per cent of upper 
income people; 55 per cent of Republicans; 83 per cent of editors 
and educators. 

Evidently, the majority in the community think well of TVA. 
Other polls results furnished to ECAP a propaganda cue. The ques- 
tion was asked, “Would socialism be a good thing or a bad thing 
for the United States?” Answers were: 69 per cent “bad”; 10 per 
cent “good”; 21 per cent “no opinion.” 

Here, said ECAP, was the necessary tie: 

It is apparent that to link our fight to the TVA question would run into 
a lot of opposition. ... But to link our fight to socialism is something else 
again. The people do not want socialism. 

We're on favorable ground there. ECAP advertising in ‘magazines and 


on the radio will stress the fight against the socialistic state more in the 
future, 


Another example of how research may help to identify a good 
tie to the individual is given by Henry C. Link *® in an analysis of 
information issued by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Link states that poll data show “free enterprise” and “Americanism” 
mean much the same thing to people. But whereas “free enterprise” 
has no emotional impact, “Americanism” has very great emotional 
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impact. “Because of this situation,” says Link, “the choice by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the term ‘American Opportunity’ for its 
share in the program of selling America is most appropriate.” 
Here, apparently, is an all-embracing principle that demands no 
qualification as to time, place, or nature of audience. But the utility 
of this tie-to-the-audience guide is nevertheless limited. Note first 
for example, that Fascists or Communists who cart about pic- 
tures of George Washington or who indulge in like antics do not 
often win victory. Nor can we know, even where a propaganda 
program was successful, the magnitude of the contribution made 
by the theme in question. Franklin D. Roosevelt attacked me mic 
royalists” and won. Whether his victory was caused by ü me 
and the extent of its contribution is not known. Possibly t A 
was even hurtful but was outweighed by such considerations as the 
economic crisis itself, the companionable character of Roosevelt’s 
radio speeches, and the ineptitude of opposition propaganda. We 
would guess that many people had little or no understanding of 
the meaning of “economic royalists.” We may, not unreasonably, 
ask rhetorically, whether a Communist could win an election in 


_America at the present time by verbal lambasting of “economic 


royalists” or fervent embrace of basic American symbols like the 


Flag, the Constitution, and Liberty. 


For the propagandist’s audience is no inert mechanism that will 
react favorably when the “flag” button is pressed or unfavorably 
when the “sin” lever is tripped. It is an assembly of sentient persons 

o may differentiate between the propagandist’s intended tie-up 
and what i is perceived to be deception. 

In our intricate society, the propagandist’s program is necessarily 
multiphasic. Some parts, perhaps, he may relate to the audience's 
urges or fears, but others may be related by the audience to oppos- 
ing and more powerful needs or concerns. ‘Too, where propaganda 
is free and competition for public attention and support flourishes, 
questionable methods and internal contradictions in preachings may 
be exposed. In the end, people may respond to the Stars and Stripes 
not by accepting the propagandist’s views but by perceiving his 
misuse of a cherished symbol. 

Ralph Turner *° points out that traditional symbols may, in fact, 
conflict with those supported by the day-to-day routines of people's 
lives. We may generalize this assertion to the point of saying that 
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the value systems of audiences in technologically advanced societies 
are forever shifting and that the rate of change is probably mount- 
ing in accordance with the increasing tempo of environmental 
modification. 

The propagandist may cry that Communism is the true democracy 
or hold up $500-a-month pensions for all older people as a glowing 
objective. But if in either case he wins the propagandistic fight, it 
will not be because his theme is a reflex of the audience’s interests. 
The audience’s interests are many and other dissonant themes 
would likewise go along with what the population wants. What the 
audience wants at one point in time is not what it desires at another. 
Nor in the interrelated unitary character of an audience's system 
of basic wants does it seem feasible to calibrate the utility of an 
appeal to patriotism as against one that fixates on brotherly love 
or security. 

In the nature of the propaganda situation almost any significant 
tie is a useful theme. It is a necessary but insufficient condition for 
success in propaganda. What is required beyond the correctness of 
the theme are other items, such as the correctness of the acts ac- 
companying the theme and a total environment favorable for the 
impact of the theme-action combination. It is at the depth of a 
depression that the propagandist can play upon existing irritations; 
it is in the midst of a war that unity becomes a successful appeal. 

Rumors may be considered a special application of the idea of 
connecting propaganda to the attitudes of the target audience. 
Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman,*? two psychologists who have 
done extensive analyses of rumor, suggest that rumors vary with two 
factors—the importance of the material incorporated into the rumor 
and the ambiguity of the data surrounding the rumor. They propose 
the formula: Rumor varies with importance times ambiguity. 

Connection with the value system of the individual is necessary 
for rumors to be spread effectively. To spread a rumor in the United 
States about the prevalence of a particular disease in Timbuktu 
would be an impossible task—unless a considerable number of 
American troops were stationed there, or the President of the 
United States was visiting there, or some other factor were present 
to tie up the rumored phenomenon with something of importance 
to the individual participating in the rumor-mongering process, On 
the other hand, such connection is not enough; situational am- 


= 
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biguity must be present. Where we know the facts, even though the 
matter be of great importance, we will not credit or nourish the 
rumor. Mark Twain knew that the reports of his death had been 
exaggerated. As a rumor-launching or rumor-sustaining variable, 
ambiguity may arise because of conflicting or misunderstood in- 
formation or the lack of verifying date. Immediately after the 1906 
San Francisco earthquake, for example, there traveled through the 
city a number of rumors, such as one that a tidal wave had engulfed 
New York City and another that Chicago had slid into Lake Mich- 
igan. Such rumors were possible because there was not immediately 
available unquestionable evidence that the alleged events had not 
occurred. 

In traveling, rumors show three characteristics: leveling, sharpen- 
ing, and assimilation. As it spreads, leveling occurs: the rumor be- 
comes shorter, easier to understand and tell; fewer words are used, 
fewer items are mentioned, and more and more of the details are 
smoothed out. 

Sharpening is the process of picking out and reporting a few 
details from an originally larger whole. Items and details selected 
for sharpening are those of special interest to the people relaying 
the rumor. Some determinants of sharpening are almost universal, 
such as items characterized by unusual size or dramatic phrases. In 
assimilation, the content of the rumor is interrelated and organized 
and made consistent in terms of the individual’s frame of reference 
so that the resultant story becomes “more coherent, plausible, and 
well-rounded.” The assimilated rumor expresses itself as a reflection 
of the individual's “deeply rooted emotions, and prejudices.” 
Clearly, then, belief in a rumor and the transmission of its content 
is a matter of diverse motivation peculiar to the individual's values 
and emotional and intellectual makeup. That some rumors may 
attain widespread status in ambiguous circumstances attests to the 
widespread strength of drives like hostility, fear, and wishful think- 
ing; but always for the individual there will be an admixture of 
personal elements like sex, excitement, or guilt feelings. 

Take one form of a blood-curdling rumor that was widely dis- 
seminated in Berlin after World War II. A blind man, the story 
went, was tapping along the street. As he waited to cross a street, 
a girl offered her assistance. Gratefully, the blind man asked whether 
the girl would not be good enough to deliver a note for him to a 
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place a short distance away. The girl consented. Happening to look 
around, she observed the erstwhile blind man walking rapidly with 
no sign of blindness. Her suspicions aroused, the girl went to the 
police. The house at the address given the girl was found to contain 
human flesh apparently arranged for sale as meat. The note to have 
been delivered by the girl was opened; it said, “This is the last one 
today.” 

This story illustrates the rumor as a widely generalized reaction 
to the tensions and anxieties existing at a particular time and place. 
Conceived thus as an expression of what is on the minds of indi- 
viduals, rumor content and strength may be used as an index of 
public opinion. 

But the rumor may, as well, be employed as a deliberate propa- 
ganda tactic. Taking a newspaper “leak” as a type of rumor, we may 
cite the political maneuver engineered in a national campaign. 
The story, says James E. Warner 4? of the New York Herald Tribune 
Washington Bureau, was leaked that one of the candidates had 
warned the head of a Senatorial subcommittee handling a displaced- 
persons bill to move the bill out of committee. Otherwise, the story 
said, the Senator would get little support in his campaign for re- 
election. The Senator did not turn the bill loose, and he lost the 
election. But the leak served its purpose. It had got the presidential 
candidate out from under as far as an important political issue was 
concerned. 

Another example of the propaganda use of rumors was the 
Detroit election of 1945-4" Reports were spread, apparently system- 
atically, that the Negroes were poised in preparation for the election 
of one of the candidates, ready to disregard their unofficial housing 
Segregation by moving everywhere in the city, thus driving down 
real estate prices throughout the municipality. Certainly, the rumor 
content in this instance was of considerable importance to many 
persons in the city, its allegations could not be checked, the fact that 
the status of Negroes was apparently advancing at the time was _ 
evidence to the already convinced of their being on the verge of 
further expansionist activity. These and other conditions may have 
combined (although we do not know) to affect the voting distribu- 
ton in the city. It is quite possible, for example, that the rumor 
Was credited in general only by those persons who had preestablished 
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attitudes of a kind that would have constrained them in any event 
to vote as they did. 

We may wonder also whether a rumor can be spiked by the 
issuance of full information about a situation or an event. That com- 
plete suppression of rumor is impossible can be seen from the 
categories of stimuli producing the rumor and from the fact that 
people will respond to “full information” as a function of their 
existing beliefs and sentiments. The extent of possible suppression is 
debatable. For a time during World War II, one newspaper made a 
practice of publishing the “facts” denying the allegations imbedded 
in accumulated rumors. But the practice was discontinued in the 
fear that the effect was to give further currency to the rumors 
identified and dissected. Recognizing the potential dangers of rumor- 
mongering, the American military ** has developed discussion ma- 
terial for the use of commanding officers in informing their personnel 
how to “Stop That Rumor!” Simply and interestingly written, the 
“talk” contains striking cartoon representations, one of which is 
given below. 


HOW TO COMBAT LLC... 
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Can the propagandist use rumors to communicate a message if 
he chooses to do so? The answer seems to be, “not impossibly,” if he 
will take careful note of the Allport-Postman data: Tie the rumor 
to some idea or happening of moment to the individual; spread the 
rumor in circumstances where check is very difficult. This is a cue 
that, nevertheless, leaves much to the ingenuity of the rumor-monger, 
since he must make judgments about the appropriate tie, the con- 
tent to be injected into the rumor, the way it is to be disseminated, 
its timing, and whether circumstances are sufficiently ambiguous. 
The road to propaganda success through rumors is hazardous. 


Tell the truth 


“Deceit, distortion and lies are systematically used,” said President 
Truman “° in a 1950 speech to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, “by the Communists as a matter of deliberate policy. 
This propaganda can be overcome by truth—plain, simple, un- 
varnished truth—presented by newspapers, radio, and other sources 
that the people trust.” 

This tell-the-truth emphasis may be contrasted with the tell-a- 
great-lie approach often associated with Hitler. Actually, Hitler ** did 
not support (in print) the desirability of false propaganda. He did 
believe that lying was effective propaganda, but in the widely quoted 
excerpt from Mein Kampf he protested against what he said was 
the lie that Ludendorff had been responsible for the loss by the 
Germans of World War I. This is Hitler's rationale for attributing 
vast potency to tall falsehoods: 


... one started out with the very correct assumption that in the size of 
the lie there is always contained a certain factor of credibility, since the 
great masses of a people may be more corrupt in the bottom of their 
hearts than they will be consciously and intentionally bad, therefore with 
the primitive simplicity of their minds they will more easily fall victims 
to a great lie than to a small one, since they themselves perhaps also lie 
Sometimes in little things, but would certainly still be too much ashamed 
of too great lies. Thus such an untruth will not at all enter their heads, 
and therefore they will be unable to believe in the possibility of the enor- 
mous impudence of the most infamous distortion in others; indeed, they 
may doubt and hesitate even when being enlightened, and they accept 
any cause at least as nevertheless being true; therefore, just for this reason 
some part of the most impudent lie will remain and stick; a fact which 
all great lying artists and societies of this world know only too well and 
therefore also villainously employ. 
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Whether the truth will or will not be publicly accepted is no 
categorical matter. We suggest that truth will win under some, but 
not all conditions; that falsehood will be the victor under some but 
not all circumstances. For truth to prevail it must be a brand of 
truth consonant with the individual's predispositions and it must 
be susceptible of demonstration. The lie will have the advantage 
if it accords with the target audience's psychological system and if 
it cannot readily be disproved. In 1940, when AIPO *? asked a 
sample of Americans whether they believed an English report of 
destroying many enemy planes, 58 per cent said no. The percentage 
rose to 86 per cent expressing disbelief of a German claim that many 
English planes had been destroyed. Neither report was verifiable 
by the public; we deduce that predispositions account for all or 
most of the increase from 58 to 86 per cent voicing disbelief. Note 
should also be taken of the substantial suspicion greeting both sets 
of wartime claims. 

The fact is that in important, complicated situations, the propa- 
gandist has a choice of many truths and truths-within-limits, Alfred 
McClung Lee has commented that the “heart of propaganda” is 
“simply the telling or stressing of favorable and unfavorable truths.” 
Consider the item from Pravda *5 on The Voice of Facts Versus 
“The Voice of America.” “U. S. statistics,” says Pravda, “are based 
upon unscientific principles and are permeated with the class bias 
of the bourgeoisie.” Nevertheless, the item continues, “the truth 
shines through juggled and dolled-up records.” The truth? Profits 
in 1946, after tax deductions, amounted to almost 1 3 billion dollars; 
in 1947 the figure rose to 18 billion dollars, and in 1948 to almost 
22 billion dollars. The meaning of this truth? “Trade in human 
death by war proved such a profitable item of income that, in brief, 
it explains why the U. S. A. has become a hive of new aggression, 
why American billionaires have no desire to renounce voluntarily 
their base and dirty trade.” Pravda goes on to quote figures to 
“prove” that in the prosperous year of 1946, millions in America 
“starved, had no shoes and clothing for themselves and their chil- 
dren, could not afford to send their children to school, were evicted 
from their homes by the landlords, and eked out a miserable exist- 
ence in unimaginable slums.” 

Not all the detail of this jumble of argument is strict untruth; 
certainly all of its import could reasonably be classed as what Tru- 
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man called “deceit, distortion and lies.” Could anybody believe the 
Pravda analysis? 

Suspend for a moment an effort to answer the question and ex- 
amine a bit of American propaganda. In 1948, there appeared on 
billboards and building walls in Vienna an American poster bear- 
ing a reproduction of an Austrian ration card. Stamped across the 
poster was the message: “Sixty per cent of your ration is a present 
from American aid for Austria. The money that you pay for it stays 
in the country. The Austrian government uses it to help the needy.” 
Could anybody believe the poster? 

The first point is that belief or disbelief in the assertions is, in 
either the American or the Soviet case, as our material on the 
genesis of opinions indicates, a function of the individual's already 
established frame of reference. The second point is that the sen- 
timent and behavior prevailing in the community penetrated by 
either piece of propaganda is likely to be determined by the intensity 
with which individuals hold their views, and intensity, too, is a 
function of the individual's background and situation. If these 
statements are granted, there is nothing axiomatic about the success 
or failure of the American or Soviet propaganda. 

Nor can we assume that belief in the truth of the American view 
presented carries with it a favorable attitude or sympathetic action 
toward the United States. C. L. Sulzberger,*® chief foreign cor- 
respondent for The New York Times, has written that dislike of 
our country is increasing abroad—because dependents don’t like 
tich relatives; not everybody appreciates our political, social, and 
cultural heritage; great powers with extensive foreign interests have, 
historically, been disliked; Americans have been occupying power 
in many places; some Americans abroad have exhibited “uncon- 
scious arrogance” in dealing with foreigners. 

If Sulzberger’s observations are accurate, it would seem eminently 
Possible for the foreigner to disbelieve American propaganda. Even 
if he does believe what we say, as in the Austrian poster, his belief 
may be accompanied by increased hatred because he may think, for 
example, that the obscenely and unmeritoriously rich Americans 
are trying to purchase his opinions. 

We have indicated that truthful propaganda is not necessarily 
effective propaganda. Yet, even from a devoid-of-ethics viewpoint, 
truth has a considerable advantage. It is likely to be easier to prove 
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than a lie. It has, says political scientist Dayton D. McKean, “A unity 
and a consistency that error does not have.... Someone is always 
likely to expose the contradictions or to call attention to the truth.” 

One example is given by Wallace Carroll,®° who directed psy- 
chological warfare operations in the European Theater during 
World War II. The Germans had occupied Rome in August 1943 
and had taken every military advantage of their possession of the 
city. Nevertheless, German propaganda worked to create the im- 
pression, especially in Catholic-countries, that Rome was an open 
city. By continued vague reference to Rome as an open city, the 
Germans attempted to hamper Allied military operations against 
their forces in Rome and tried to attach to the Allies the stigma 
resulting from any damage to Rome. For the Allies to bomb Rome 
was to alienate Catholic opinion, for them to allow Nazi operations 
to proceed unimpeded was to give to the enemy a considerable 
military advantage. 

Apart from short-term considerations, remarks Carroll, “I be- 
lieved it important in the long-term interests of the United States 
than no man in future years should be able to charge the destruction 
of Rome’s monuments to American wantonness.” 

Seeking to shift from a propaganda defensive to the attack, Allied 
propaganda used its information facilities to remind the world of 
the Nazi hostility to religion, thus placing the Nazi occupation of 
Rome in its proper perspective and making the point that the 
Germans were using Rome as just another military base. A needed 
big news break was furnished by President Roosevelt in a statement 
calling attention to the fact that “Hitler and his followers have 
waged a ruthless war against the churches of all faiths.” 

To the worldwide reaction to this propaganda, the Germans 
replied that now they would transfer from Rome everything that 
might be regarded as a military target. There followed such events 
as Nazi execution of a number of Italians who had ambushed a 
Nazi column in Rome and news reports from Switzerland comment- 
ing on the incident. News of this “colosseum massacre” was spread 
everywhere; Spanish professors of international law issued a state- 
ment declaring that use of a so-called open city for military purposes 
incurred to the user responsibility for damage. While the Allies 
were apparently winning the propaganda war on the use of Rome 
as an open city, Rome fell. Thus, truth emerged victorious—prin- 
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cipally because it was waged intelligently and because there were 
objective data enabling the truth of the propaganda to become 
palpable. : 

There is nothing inexorable about the victory of truth—when 
it wins. Nor is there anything inevitable about the triumph of the lie. 
Which is successful depends on many variables other than the 
accuracy of the data disseminated. 

How useful truth may be when combined with falsehood in a 
tactical psychological warfare situation is exemplified in an incident 
described by Harold D. Lasswell.®* The Austro-German Intelligence, 
says Lasswell, laid the groundwork for the rout of the Italians at 
Caporetto in World War I by truthfully reporting civil disturbances 
in Northern Italy, where a mob had been fired upon with some loss 
of life. Together with a great deal of other information, the names 
of the persons killed were obtained. Forged copies of Italian news- 
papers, treating these events in a highly sensational way, were then 
printed in Austria. These newspapers were rained on the Pied- 
montese troops north of Gorizia and they promptly started home to 
see what the government was doing to their relatives. 

In sum, it would appear that propaganda utility in specific situa- 
tions may be attributed to truth, lies, or a combination of both, 
that circumstances and the nature of the audience are the deter- 
minants of the success of the particular approach adopted. 


The deed is the thing 


The loud voice of actions in enshrined in the popular adage. To 
the ancient saying Hadley Cantril ® attempted to give empirical 
Verification by comparing the expressed opinions of people on par- 
ticular issues at varying points in time. Opinions showed sharp 
changes when objective events took place, not when speeches were 
made, 

To see the ramifications of this stress on deeds, let us take apart 
a Specific instance of what appears to be propaganda by behavior.** 
In the summer of 1949, students at Brazil's Rural University went 
on strike against the quality of the food served in the university 
cafeteria, University President Rocha Lagoa called the police. Armed 
with machine guns and tear gas, special police arrived, but found 
that students were causing no trouble, although they were cutting 
classes. Bored, the police drifted over to the university football field. 
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Students invited them to get up a team. Final score: Students 4, 
Police 2. P 

So goes the Time magazine item, an apparently excellent example 
of how doing creates thinking, of how actions breed attitudes. In 
this case two groups of persons behaved in a particular fashion and 
presumably imparted to each other particular opinions and attitudes 
as a result of their actions. Seemingly, what each group did was a 
means for communicating non-violent expectations to the other. 

But suppose that the police had been warned that the students 
were most dangerous when most quiet or that denting several stu- 
dents’ skulls was the best way to preserve peace. Or that the students 
had been warned by the University President of the horrible uses 
the police were to make of their machine guns and tear gas, and 
that police calm was but a propagandistic prelude to blood-letting. 
Or that frightful and frightening rumors had spread among police 
and students. Would the outcome have been unchanged? Nobody 
could know. What we do know is that the deeds of the police and 
the students had meaning only in terms of the prior experiences and 
the past words to which both groups had been exposed. Deeds un- 
doubtedly have considerable weight in affecting opinions, but the 
direction and nature of the effect must depend on factors other than 
the act itself—on the set of expectations and tensions greeting the 
act, on the utility to the audience of one or another interpretation 
of the event, on the words surrounding the supposedly objective fact. 

Some deeds, to be sure, have obvious meanings and manifest 
opinion consequences. In this category fall the acts of the politician 
in fixing traffic tickets, aiding a constituent to obtain a license, 
helping an individual to land a job on the public payroll, and so on. 

_ But many deeds have indeterminate meanings and unclear opinion 
consequences. A good instance is provided by a study conducted 
‘under the direction of psychologist Rensis Likert ** for the Morale 
Division of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. 

The investigation was designed to ascertain the effect of bombing 
upon German military morale. An index of morale was formulated 
in which various components were combined, as confidence in 
leaders, willingness to surrender, and belief in possibilities of vic- 
tory. Bombing exposure was measured by data from official records 
and checked against percentages of destroyed houses and buildings 
in the towns. 
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Results indicated that bombing affected morale adversely. This 
is, perhaps, in line with expectation. Nothing is more eloquent than 
an explosive. But surely the precise message carried by that elo- 
quence was not predictable. The principal depressing effects oc- 
curred after relatively moderate bombing. Increased tonnage of 
bombs dropped was not followed by increased decrements in morale. 
Furthermore, drop in morale among Nazis was as great as among 
non-Nazis. 

Do deeds have greater propaganda value than words? The ques- 
tion cannot be answered because it is without meaning. There is in 
general no opinion-making deed without words fore and aft of the 
act itself, and any act is an item in a pattern of other events, although 
there may, of course, be words without action. Unsupported-by- 
action verbiage is defective propaganda, but so is unsupported-by- 
verbiage action. What makes the propaganda work well is the 
combination of the “right” word and the “right” deeds, 


To breed understanding between groups, have them get 
acquainted with one another 


Management expert Frank Walser °° says: 


It is much easier to be against a nation or party if we do not meet its 
representatives face to face. For, to be consistent, we must then conjure up 
an extreme character in our opponent on the basis of ideas we arbitrarily 
choose as conspicuous. When, on the other hand, we meet actual rep- 
resentatives of the opposing group the distortions of our imaginations are 
uncovered and we discover in our antagonists so many aspirations and 
loyalties like our own that our prejudices are undermined. 


The assumption that to know the other person is, if not to love 
him, at least to extinguish the basis for hating him, is endemic to 
many programs particularly for promoting good international rela- 
tions, Is it true, as is sometimes suggested that “the exchange of 
persons is one of the most effective means of furthering international 
understanding"? 

4 Majority popular sentiment takes the affection-through-contact 
idea to be substantially valid. One public opinion poll organization’® 
asked: If this country had different kinds of workers trade places 
With workers in foreign countries for a few months—such as teachers, 
Office workers, factory workers and farmers—do you think this would 
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bring about a better feeling between the people of this country and 
other countries or not? 

The question seems to fall neatly into the objectionable poll 
pattern of stating an issue and offering a single way of dealing with 
the problem presented. To some extent persons indicating it is a 
good idea to have exchange of workers are really saying that they 
would like to have the people of different countries acquire more 
friendly attitudes toward one’another. The answer to the question 
may be a matter of supporting virtue, rather than approving a 
particular solution of lack of international understanding. 

The results, however (in per cent), are as follows, divided by age: 


Under 21 years 21 years and over 


15 62 
20 28 
6 10 


A Fortune! poll gives quite a contrast between this expected 
valuation of personal acquaintance and what took place among a 
sample of people who had been exposed to persons in a number of 
countries. A national cross-section of World War II veterans was 
asked in December 1946, Did you like the English (French, German, 
Italian) civilians better or worse the more you saw of them? Results 
(in per cent) were: 


English French German Italian 
Beter os... a ahs 475 23.1 35-5 23-7 
pV Orem re sks. k 27.3 46.9 27.6 44-9 
No change’.../....... 19.2 21.0 23.0 16.2 
Don't know ......... 62 9.0 13.9 15.2 


Where changes occurred after personal contact, they were in the 
direction of worsening original opinions in two of the four in- 
stances considered. What is more, the magnitude of the negative 
change was considerable. For the French and the Italian people 
encountered, “worse” was about twice as likely to be the result of 
personal knowledge as “better.” 

Another phase of the data is of great interest. Only in about one 
of five instances did respondents say “no change.” Even when this 
percentage is added to the “don't know,” between about two-thirds 
and three-fourths of the veteran group claim that their opinions 
were altered by contact with the several nationality groups. We have, 
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to be sure, no intensity information, nor do we have any idea of 
how much change the veterans felt occurred; the question itself is 
suspect as not yielding precise data, and the immediate postwar 
circumstances in which the polling took place were hardly a rep- 
resentative type of situation—bearing in mind these severe limita- 
tions, the fact is, nevertheless, that a substantial majority of opinions, 
according to the persons involved, were modified. The possibility 
is that contact is a potentially powerful way of adjusting people's 
judgments and sentiments. 

But what would have to be done, apparently, would be to es- 
tablish a situation in which contact not only changed opinions but 
changed them in a desired direction. 

That may not be practicable. The way in which the individual's 
opinions change upon acquaintance with others is of course a func- 
tion of the other people’s behavior. It is likewise a function of the 
needs and established value system of the person whose opinions 
we desire to change, of his total situation including his insecurities 
and his ambitions. 

What follows is that contact will help erase difficulties in some 
cases and not in others, that the circumstances of each case will 
determine the opinion outcome. 

One study ** of seamen found a significant relationship between 
the absence of prejudice and the greater number of voyages with 
Negroes. What seems to matter most in prejudice correlates among 
seamen, said the researcher, is a man’s union and the number of 
times he has shipped with Negroes—“‘a conclusion obviously filled 
with hopeful implications despite the special nature of the occupa- 
tional group.” 

The Presidents’ Committee on Civil Rights has reported data 
that “prove that where the artificial barriers which divide people 
and groups from one another are broken, tension and conflict begin 
to be replaced by cooperative effort and an environment in which 
civil rights can thrive.” 

According to the Committee, the findings “which have the greatest 
Significance for the elimination of prejudices” are in the answers to 
this question: 

Some Army divisions have companies which include Negro platoons and 


white platoons. How would you feel about it if your outfit was set up some- 
thing like this? 
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SEGREGATION AND PREJUDICE 


THE FOLLOWING QUESTION WAS ASKED 
OF 1,710 WHITE ENLISTED MEN* 


* Some Army divisions have companies which include Negro platoons 
ond white platoons. How would you feel about it if your outfit wos 


set up something tike thot? 
Just os soon} Rather 
have it os puteouis Would dislike it 
any other [not motter very much 
set-up | too much 


THE ANSWERS... 


Infantrymen ino 
company which has 
Negro platoon 


(80 MEND 


Infantrymen In ofher 
companies inthe 

some regiment 
tea mend, 


Field Artillery, Antl- 
Tank, and HQ units 
in the some 
division 

(ug mtn) 


Cross-section of 
other Fie/d Forces 
units which do not 
havo colored platoons 
In white companies 

(eto wend 


F Boved ono survey in Fronce, Research Branch, Information ond Edecation 
Division, Héatrs., ETO, Report ETO-O2, June 1945. 
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Four sample groups of white servicemen were questioned. One 
had had direct, immediate, and personal contact with Negroes as 
fellow soldiers; the second had been close to the contact situation 
and had had an opportunity to see how it worked; the third had 
been further away, and the fourth had had no experience at all. 

The conclusion, says the Committee, can be stated simply: 

The closer white infantrymen had been to the actual experience of 
working with Negroes in combat units the more willing they were to accept 
integrated Negro platoons in white companies as a good idea for the 
future. Moreover, the sharpest break was between groups which had even 
the closest contact with the experience of integration, and those which had 
none at all. 


The results of the questionnaire are shown on the opposite page. 

Whether that data are “indisputable evidence that normal con- 
tacts among these groups tend to promote social harmony” is, 
perhaps, open to debate. From the viewpoint of democratic thinking 
and practice, contact is right and vital. But the results are by no 
means indisputable so far as propaganda effect is concerned. The 
special conditions of combat warfare or merchant marine service 
and the needs felt and goals sought by participants in those experi- 
ences are possibly so special as to have little implication for ordinary, 
peacetime situations. n 

It is certainly possible for people to be exposed to one another 
without stimulating reciprocal understanding. One study °° of La 
dinos and Indians in a Guatemalan community found that “two 
groups can live side by side in the same community for centuries 
without achieving cultural amalgamation. Unless the conditions 
of the learning and the performance of customs in this community 
are changed, this condition will persist indefinitely.” 

Reference should be made to a device used with some frequency 
in grade schools for inducing mutual understanding among children, 
Occasionally, there may be held special events in which minority 
Sroups are the central performers. Children of Spanish descent may 
come to school in Spanish costume and exhibit Spanish dances, 
as may children of Greek, Italian, or other ancestry. It would appear 
a plausible possibility that the outcome of such a proceeding is to 
generate attitudes in which the out-groups are perceived as quaint, 
exotic creatures—even stranger, perhaps, than they seemed prior to 
the festivities. 
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It is not acquaintance that breeds understanding, but the kind of 
contact, its genesis, and its setting that helps create desired effects. 


Reiteration is the key to audience acceptance 


To Hitler," the “fundamental principle” of successful propaganda 
was this: “it has to confine itself to little and to repeat this eternally.” 
It is “persistency” said Hitler, which “is the first and the most im- 
portant condition for success.” Because the masses are inert, “they 
will lend their memories only to the thousandfold repetition of the 
most simple ideas.” Hitler draws a familiar analogy: all advertising, 
whether it lies in the field of business or of politics, will carry success 
by continuity and regular uniformity of application. 

That learning proceeds in part by repetition of the stimulus is a 
generalization familiar to everyone; the schoolboy who reads a 
poem over and over to commit it to memory is applying what every- 
body knows. Is it also this generalization that is utilized by the ad- 
vertiser who over and over blazons forth the name of his product 
with the accompanying direction that the product be smoked or 
drunk or put in one’s hair? Or the assumption used by the politician 
who cries “Win With Whimsey”? 

The facts, it may be argued, can be arranged to say no. Suppose 
that the Nazis had eternally reiterated that the Germans are an 
inferior race, that salvation for Germany lay in singling out the 
Jews as a superior group and in according to that group a specially 
valued status. Parallel this hypothetical assertion with that of the 
advertiser whose program consists altogether of simple requests to 
the audience to dash out immediately to the drug store to buy a 
particular item. Would the simple affirmation and re-affirmation 
sell the program or the product? 

No German propagandist and no American advertiser seeking 
to communicate effectively with an audience would, of course, adopt 
either tactic. But this is by way of saying that no successful propa- 
gandist would depend on repetition to make his point. For the 
manifest fact is that multiple restatement of identical theses may 
extinguish initially favorable responses, may in fact impair a propa- 
ganda design by creating boredom and irritation. 

Repetition would seem to be an ordinarily necessary but always 
insufficient condition of propaganda success. A group of communica- 
tions specialists,** for instance, investigating memory in radio news 
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listening, found that repetition of facts within a newscast had no 
significant effect on memory, but that type of story was important. 
Thus, human interest and spectacular stories of crime and disaster 
were remembered better than stories of public affairs. Another 
analyst ° has suggested the possibility that opinion and attitude 
stimuli may have to mount in geometric progression in order to 
achieve arithmetic progression in responses. In practice, we do not 
know how frequent the repetition needs to be to go over, nor is 
there any ready guide for determining what the nature of the repeti- 
tion should be. Suppose the Americans launch a propaganda cam- 
paign to tell the Soviet man in the street that American intentions 
are pure, and that the Soviet leaders are deluding him by smearing 
and perverting American thinking and doing. Just what is included 
in a program of reiteration is uncertain. Must the repetition consist 
of similarity of language or may there be merely resemblance of idea? 
Does the statement of related ideas apply the principle of repetition? 
Thus, we may wonder whether we are repeating a single thought 
when we tell the Soviets that American motives are being mis- 
construed in Europe and in Asia, that American freedom is what 
has made possible American achievements, that the remarks of some 
Americans and the practices in some parts of America do not rep- 
resent what is accepted and done in the country as a whole. 

How reiteration can be used was indicated by Carl Friedrich °* 
during World War II. He cited the suggestions of an anti-Nazi who 
advised stress on the fact that Hitler declared war on the United 
States and Russia. The emphasis was done indirectly: 

When Hitler attacked Russia. ... 


When Hitler declared war against the U. S$... $ 
When Hitler caused the American motorcar industry to convert their 


plants into aircraft and tank factories. . . + S ; 
When Hitler made it impossible for Stalin to maintain his neutrality 


by his attack on Russia.... 


One student ** talks of “variegated repetition,” and gives three 
devices for achieving optimum propaganda effect by repetition 
through variation: first, reformulating ideas in striking fashion; 
second, highlighting individual key words to symbolize the entire 
idea (such as the Nazi use of plutocrat to refer to the British class 
system); third, linking the ideas expressed to other thought 
complexes. 
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So often has the value of repetition—variegated or not—been 
repeated that it is, perhaps paradoxically, easy to overrate it. Factors 
like vividness and satisfactions to the individual must be considered 
if repetition is to be optimally effective. 


Be easy to understand 


To sell ideas, says advertising expert Bruce Barton, “say it 
simply, say it over and over, Say it in one-syllable words.” To win 
in politics, says newspaperman Frank Kent, “learn the fine art of 
seeming to say something without doing so.” 

Simplicity is not necessarily incompatible with meaningissness. 
Witness slogans like “Keep Cool with Coolidge”; “Land Landon 
with a Landslide”; “Let's be Human with Truman.” 

Or the idea expressed may be simple, but quite ambiguous: 


The cards are old, 
The problems real. 
Let’s shuffle out 

The old New Deal. 


Plainly it is completely possible to avoid complexity while 
embracing meaninglessness or ambiguity. Some modern advertising 
illustrates the point with statements like those in which com- 
parisons are made without positive points of reference—four of five 
find something smoother, or fresher, or less throat-irritating, or 
cheaper to maintain. 

The necessity is that an idea be stated simply in order to be com- 
municated to masses of people. But it is questionable whether 
simplicity must be accompanied by intelligibility. 

One political maxim has it that specificity always alienates some, 
although it may attract others, What is required, apparently, is 
the appearance of specificity without its substance—a condition 
furnished quite well by the use of words like fascism, freedom, the 
good old days, and the like. 

On the thesis that an excellent idea is most readily saleable, 
simplicity should be coupled with intelligibility. On the contrary 
ground, when the idea is nonexistent or inadequate, it must never- 
theless be couched in simple, but vague, ambiguous, or meaningless 
terms to reach large masses of people. One may venture the 
hypothesis that some indeterminate number of persons will be im- 
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pressed by what they do not understand. It has been found, for 
example, that “Welfare State” is a phrase with which roughly half 
the general population is unfamiliar. Does this mean necessarily 
that the phrase is defective propaganda? Not necessarily. One 
would suppose that much depends on the individual's background 
and on the feeling tone of the phrase. 

We may take comics, cartoons, and photographs as examples of 
simplicity in propaganda. It is, of course, not only the ease with 
which they can be read that has made for the popularity of comics 
among both children and grown-ups; it is their interesting themes 
and methods of portrayal that have attracted and held readers. 

The comic books technique has been adopted by a number of 
agencies. The State Department turned in December, 1949 to the 
comic book to inform South Korea, Thailand, and other Asiatic 
nations about American life by distributing an experimental run 
of 260,000 copies; the National Democratic Committee issued in 
1948 a four-color, 16-page comic book entitled Harry S. Truman, 
Farm Boy, Soldier, Statesman, President. This is a sample of the 
Truman material: one panel labeled, “In 1916, with war threaten- 
ing...” shows a soldier saying to a companion, “Hey, that looks 
like Harry Truman! Wonder how he passed the sight test to get 
into the National Guard?” The other soldier answers, “They tell 
me he memorized the eye chart just to get in.” (We may note in 
passing the addiction of comic book authors to exclamation marks, 
series of dots, and question forms. These are attention-holding 
devices.) 

At least one institution of higher learning, New York University, 
established in 1949 a course on how to create socially useful comics. 
Among the organizations reportedly interested in the course were 
an automobile licensing bureau interested in furthering safe driving, 
an agricultural agency that wanted to promote 4-H clubs, and a 
social agency seeking to develop good-will activities. 

In New York, the Department of Mental Hygiene distributed 
about one-half million copies of Blondie to tell readers that “‘every- 
body needs love”; “after you've faced your problems it’s a lot easier 
to face yourself”; “families are very important but everybody has his 
tight to live.” In the course of arriving at these conclusions, Dag- 
Wood is kicked out of his boss’s office, blown up as he bakes bread, 
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and tripped while carrying a large load of dishes—all frequent 
incidents in the usual Blondie comic strip. 

Just how effective comics are as political, economic, or social 
propaganda is not known. About all that is available in the way 
of evaluation is the fact that political candidates, public admin- 
istrators, and other propagandists have been making considerable 
and increasing use of comics, indicating they apparently place 
substantial value on this device. 

The comic book, however, is not a wholly new propaganda tool; 
its predecessor and contemporary is the cartoon. To Benjamin 
Franklin is commonly given the credit for the first American 
cartoon; a snake divided into eight pieces, marked with the initials 
of New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and with the caption, 
“Join or Die.” Today, the political cartoon and the photograph 
are widely used propaganda instruments whose prime virtues seem 
to lie in the ease with which they communicate a vivid, attention- 
arresting idea. The cartoons of Thomas Nast, who first used the 
Tammany tiger, the donkey, and the elephant as political symbols, 
are frequently credited with having been one of the important 
influences in the overthrow of Boss Tweed. Tweed once said 
“I don’t care a straw for your newspaper articles; my constituents 
don’t know how to read, but they can’t help seeing them damned 
pictures.” David Low, a British cartoonist, has commonly been 
regarded as an important bulwark of the British Labour Party. 

The four cartoons reproduced on the next two pages exemplify 
the complexity of ideas that can be carried simply and pointedly in 
pictorial representations. In each case, it would take many words 
to communicate the message in far less provocative fashion. 
Simplicity is but one reason for cartoon or comics effectiveness. We 
suggest that major factors are the interesting nature of the ideas 
or action portrayed, and the “tie to audience” emphases. One 
psychological study ®* of the conditions under which cartoon 
caricatures may cause significant changes in attitudes revealed two 
principal factors: (1) intensity of the individual's emotional reaction 
to the subject of the cartoon, and (2) degree of “complimentariness” 
or “uncomplimentariness” of the caricature. 

Close kinship exists between the use of the cartoon to get across 
complicated ideas through symbols and the use of physical forms 


Collection of the Museum of Modern Art 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ISSUES IN THE CAMPAIGN 


CAMPAIGNING 
POLITICIAN 


“Two-face double talk.” 


By permission. Copyright, 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


By permission. Copyright, 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“And now we're gomg to switch you to e little 


smoke- filled room in the Horel Benjamin Franklin.” 
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as symbols. The swastika, the hammer and sickle, the Stars and 
Stripes, the British lion—all are representations of intellectual and 
sentimental complexes. Their use is in line with the propagandists’ 
stress on simplicity. 1 

But it is not propaganda simplicity as such; it is simplicity of 
attention-arresting content meshed with appropriate beliefs and 
sentiments of the target audience that combine to form operationally 
successful propaganda. 


Appeal to emotion 


In a well-known experiment,®* psychologist George W. Hart- 
mann, running for Congress in Pennsylvania in 1935 on a certain- 
to-lose Socialist ticket, ran his campaign so that he used different 
kinds of appeals in different parts of the district. In one area, he 
used an emotional approach, in a second a logical tack, and the 
third he left severely alone. Though his vote was small in each 
instance, the largest was obtained in the area where emotion was 
used. ‘This is a landmark study in propaganda, but its experimental 
conclusiveness should not be exaggerated. Apart from the question 
of their statistical significance, the results may, of course, be an’ 
artifact of special conditions such as the nature of the electorate, 
the candidates, the time of the study, political organizations’ 
activities, the ingredients of the propaganda approaches, and so on. 
The findings do, however, accord with what would commonly be 
regarded as nearly self-evident results. What stirs men’s minds and 
hearts, apparently, is not cold reason but that which sets people 
afire—emotion. 

Yet think of Justice Holmes’ dissent in the Gitlow case when 
Justice Sanford had sustained the conviction of Benjamin Gitlow,"* 
author of a Socialist pamphlet, for violation of New York's Criminal 
Anarchy Act. Written in Marxian jargon, the pamphlet had con- 
cluded: “The Proletarian revolution and the Communist recon- 
struction of society—the struggle for these—is now indispensable 
+». the Communist International calls the proletariat of the world 
to the final struggle!” j : 

To Justice Sanford, writing the majority opinion, this was no 
mere philosophical abstraction but “the language of direct incite- 
ment,” 


Justice Holmes took a different view: 
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Every idea is an incitement. It offers itself for belief and if believed it is 
acted on unless some other belief outweighs it or some failure of energy 
stifles the movement at its birth. The only difference between the expres- 
sion of an opinion and an incitement in the narrower sense is the speaker's 
enthusiasm for the result. Eloquence may set fire to reason. 


Quite aside from the issue of when logic is logic and when 
emotional discourse is emotional is the point that logic and emotion 
are inseparable. In the realities of everyday communication among 
people, the rational and the nonrational are blended; they are 
inextricably one, so that all communication is a compound of 
reason and other-than-reason. 

One analyst,” says: 


[To distinguish] between scientific thought and all other thought on the 
basis of the relative amounts of “emotion” present is to talk nonsense. 
For the term “emotion” is itself a product of empirically untenable 
physiological and psychological assumptions. Try, for example, to find the 
difference between a “thought” and an “emotion” as the psychogalvano- 
meter. Or, more simply, try to determine where the line between “emotion” 
and “thought” falls as you examine your state of mind while eating a 
lamb-chop, running for a street-car, delivering a lecture, or reading this 
paper. It is impossible. There is no “heart” as apposed to “head.” The 
organism works as a whole. 


What is the value to the propagandist of the thought that all 
opinion is a complex of intellect and feeling? The precise nature 
of the amalgam will vary, of course, among people and among 
opinions. Complementary to this point is the likelihood that people 
will consider themselves rational persons who base their opinions 
on “‘the facts.” 

In another experiment by Hartmann,’® a series of radical- 
conservative attitude statements were evaluated by a group of 
Pennsylvania voters who also rated 22 party names “in the order 
of their liking for the names.” Hartmann interpreted his findings, 
by and large, to mean that the emotional coloring of the name was 
a potent factor in the voter’s response to it. In this 1936 experiment, 
people approved specific items sponsored by the socialists, but dis- 
approved the socialist label. The implication is that the public 
may keep its facts and conclusions in discrete compartments. Yet, 
facts are a socially valued category of materials. 
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We suggest that effective propaganda will stress both emotion 
and reason in a particular way. It will present facts in an 
emotionally toned environment and it will make the emotion 
intellectually palatable by dressing it in what looks like rational 
terms. 

So the Soviet propaganda attack on the United States cannot 
well confine itself to titillating the audience’s emotions by talk 
of true democracy and real freedom and equal treatment of all 
peoples. It must likewise point to allegedly objective data. It may 
quote statistics, cite single instances, and so on. Nor can American 
counter-propaganda effectively content itself with flag-waving and 
Constitution-flourishing. It, too, must cite apparently objective data. 

To infer that logic and emotion are an inextricable combination 
to be used as a propagandistic unit does not, nevertheless, answer 
the basic questions of what emotions we are to appeal to when 
and how, or of the what, when, and how of the rational argument 
to be presented. That determination must emerge from other 
propaganda considerations. 

Note that acceptance of the thesis that the individual responds 
to stimuli as an integrate unit is entirely compatible with con- 
siderable propaganda stress on emotion-stirring devices. Such devices 
are simply not of an all-or-none character. But even though the 
logic-emotion choice in propaganda is not of the either/or category, 
we have the possibility of a more/less selection among non- 
intellectual stimuli in any communications selection. Thus, Hitler’s 
peace offensive after the fall of Poland included meticulously worked 
out detail “even to the hiring of professional weepers to walk the 
boulevards of Paris in deep mourning....” That would seem 
reasonably to be classed as a largely emotional propaganda 
approach, 

For research analysis purposes, the student may, as did Hart- 
mann, isolate largely emotional and substantially rational factors 
systematically to observe their operation and effects in a particular 
Situation, 

_ Current propaganda thinking on the matter of emotion and 
intellect is well summed up by Cantril; ™ he points out: 

Since an individual is largely what he has identified himself with, and 


since his identifications define his purposes, no amount of purely intel- 
lectual understanding is enough to bring about any change in the direction 
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of his activities. The sort of understanding that changes purpose is one 
that a person somehow gets below the neck. 


Tell only what is favorable to your side 


Basic in totalitarianism is the assumption that there is but one 
truth, already revealed, and that there must be systematic efforts 
to be sure that only materials in conformity with official doctrine 
are disseminated. Rigorously excluded from the press, radio, motion 
pictures, and other communications media are all argument and 
data that doubt official ideology. The basic assumption appears to 
be that when people are exposed to only one side of a matter, 
they will either not think of the possibility that there is more than 
one side or, in the unlikely event of their being presented with 
ideas contrary to accepted thinking and preaching, will probably 
reject these novel thoughts. 

Research in the United States warrants no facile answer to the 
question of the differential effects on the general public of single 
and multiple propaganda. Illustrative of the investigations bearing 
on this issue is one by psychologist Richard L. Schanck,’? who 
constructed four questionnaires that seemed to be designed to 
measure attitude toward civil service. Actually, however, one ques- 
tionnaire emphasized propaganda favorable to civil service, one 
stressed propaganda unfavorable to civil service, one included both 
favorable and unfavorable material, and one was neutral. The 
conclusion? 


-+. when both sides of a question are presented to groups which have 
but little intimate knowledge of the problem, there is an even greater 
tendency for the preestablished tendency to be strengthened than if only 
the opposite point of view is presented. The presentation of the opposing 
attitude leads chiefly to a feeling of neutrality or ignorance. 


F. H. Knower,?* also a psychologist, found generally similar 
results. In a study of the impact of argument on opinions among 
a group of university students, he exposed the students to propa- 
ganda for and against Prohibition. His findings indicated that 
“when subjects read two arguments, one which defends their 
previous attitude and one which opposes it, more subjects changed 
in the direction of an intensification of their previous attitude..- 
then changed in the opposite direction.” 

One thoroughgoing experiment ** with different implications was 


yr 
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performed during World War II on the issue of whether one- or 
twosided propaganda is the more effective. We examine this 
important study in some detail. In early 1945, the war in Europe 
was drawing to a close and optimism about an early end to the 
war in the Pacific appeared excessive. The magnitude of the job 
still to be done furnished the subject matter of the experiment. 
Radio transcriptions were prepared in two forms. Program I, 
running for about 15 minutes, presented only the arguments 
indicating that the war would be long and concluded that it would 
last at least two years more. Program II, extending for about 19 
minutes, presented all the arguments included in the first program 
and wove into the context four minutes of consideration (and 
rejection) of the evidence for a short Pacific war, to end with a 
similar estimate of the war’s length. Importantly, Program Il 
included no reference to possible Russian aid in the war against 
Japan and indications were that the omission may have reduced 
the effectiveness of the two-sided propaganda program. 

Initial opinions about the Pacific war were determined by ques- 
tionnaires given to a group of soldiers. A week later, one of the 
experimental groups heard Program I, a second heard Program II, 
and a third, the control group, heard no program. Immediately 
after the presentation of the programs (or no program, in the case 
of the control group) a second questionnaire was administered. The 
before-after questionnaires differed in both form and announced 
purpose, but did include the following as a common main question 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the two programs: 


What is your guess as to how long it will probably take us to beat Japan 
after Germany's defeat? (Write your best guess below.) 
About from the day of Germany's defeat. 


Each experimental group contained 214 men; the control group 
numbered 197- f 

Over-all results indicated no difference in effects of the two pro- 
grams. Before-after comparison showed a 22 per cent increase for 
the one-sided propaganda group in estimating a war of more than 
two and one-half years. For the two-sided propaganda group, the 
increase was 21 per cent, and for the control group there was a 
2 per cent reduction. The effect of each program was marked, but 
the difference between the programs was nil. 
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Here, the possible value of breakdowns was well illustrated. 
When analysis was made of the relation between the initial opinion 
of the listener and the effect of the program, differential findings 
were obtained. The initial opinion of the individual was considered 
opposed or favorable to the program content, depending on whether 
his “before” questionnaire response estimated the probable length 
of the Pacific war as less or more than two years. With men initially 
favoring the program’s views, the one-sided presentation was more 
effective; with the men initially opposed to the propaganda material, 
the two-sided program was more influential. In the favorably dis- 
posed group, the one-sided approach changed the views of 29 per 
cent more of the soldiers than did the alternative. In the opposed 
group, the two-sided technique shifted the opinions of 12 per cent 
more of the men than did the other. The initial division of opinion 
was about three men opposing to every man favoring the programs’ 
position, but because the differential effect was greater in the latter 
group, the over-all effect of the two programs was about equal. 

Breaking down the results by educational level indicated that the 
two-sided program was more effective with better educated men, 
while the one-sided program was more influential with less educated 
men. For the lower educational category, the one-sided program 
resulted in a shift of 15 per cent more persons than did the other 
program. In the higher educational group, the two-sided program 
brought about a shift of 14 per cent more people than did the other 
presentation. The differential effects of education on one- versus 
two-sided propaganda are pronounced and in reverse directions. 

When the data were broken down to measure the relations be- 
tween initial position on the length of the Pacific war and effects 
among men in each educational group, the number of persons in 
the sub-categories thus established was too small to permit definitive 
interpretation. The data do, however, suggest this: propaganda giv- 
ing both sides is more influential among better educated persons 
regardless of their initial opinions, whereas one-sided propaganda 
is primarily effective with those already convinced among less 
educated people. 

Taken together, the Army experimental results indicate that the 
effect of one-sided versus two-sided propaganda on a group depends 
on the group's education and on its existing opinions on the issue 
with which the propaganda deals. The result of either form of 
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propaganda presentation in the Army instance was to change many 
men’s opinions. 

The impression yielded by the available research is, at least, that 
form of presentation as such is by no means decisive in shaping 
the effect of the propaganda material. As to the Army data, one can 
only wonder about questions like these: whether the obtained results 
were at all peculiar to the issue involved and influenced by the 
conditions of military life and by attitudes toward the Army; the 
possible explanation for the sizable influence of both forms of pre- 
sentation and the relation of that explanation to the differential 
effects of the two propaganda forms; the consequences of further 
breakdowns in the light of the changing results of successive break- 
downs. That these questions may be raised about such an excellent 
study illustrates the need for continuing opinion research. 

Data on one-sided or multisided presentation and the effects on 
American opinion leaders would be of great interest. Take the issue 
as it works out with opinion leaders in a free society. There, pre- 
sumably, opinion leaders have been accustomed to regard almost 
all questions as only tentatively settled. There, having been con- 
fronted on innumerable previous occasions with diverse kinds and 
directions of argument on innumerable problems, the leaders have 
been conditioned to multiple approaches and multiple interpreta- 
tions. Solid experience exists to tell them that “facts” are not always 
factual or complete. One would suppose, under these circumstances, 
that one-sided presentation of data is likely to be self-defeating by 
engendering suspicion. 

Just how the problem would work out in a different society is 
4 matter about which we can only speculate. In the Soviet Union, 
for example, the tradition is of propaganda severely limited as to 
direction. Czarist Russia differed from Russia today in the kind of 
single propaganda permitted, not in the fact of limitation. Evidence 
exists, in fact, that Soviet propaganda is more nearly unitary than 
was that of Czarist Russia. Both, however, have one-directional em- 
phasis in common—the one totally so, the other substantially so. 
What we know of propaganda principles and public opinion forma- 
tion would by no means necessarily imply a weakening of the Soviet 
Structure if multiplication of species of propaganda were permitted. 

Writing in 1949, Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, quoted approvingly the 110-year- 
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old observation of Custine, “One grain of truth dropped into Russia 
is like a spark landing in a barrel of powder.” At least two additional 
possibilities may be mentioned. One is that the “truth” may not be 
recognized. A second is that the “truth” may be accepted and not 
disturb other accepted ideas or conventional-to-Russia behavior. 

On the other hand, Paul Kecskemeti,’® of the Rand Corporation, 
a major non-profit research agency, notes that in Nazi Germany 
people acquired “the habit of ‘reading between the lines,’ and of 
lapping up any rumors that supplemented the publicly sanctioned 
image of the world. This is probably also true in Soviet Russia to- 
day.” Such a response, says Kecskemeti, characterizes not only op- 
ponents of the totalitarian regime but supporters as well, because 
both groups “find it impossible to accept the official view of the 
world as the whole truth, the complete image.” Official repetition of 
themes, “far from weakening this wish to look beyond, actually 
makes this tendency more pronounced.” This occurs as a result of 
“the psychology of the communication process.” In a totalitarian 
society, the newspaper is viewed as produced by a public official 
who occupies a distinct place in the social hierarchy that he has to 
defend, and “communications from him are automatically related 
to this role which separates him from his public.” This view is taken 
particularly of the subordinate official. The top leader may be seen 
as standing for the whole society and the individual can then iden- 
tify with him. But such identification with the subordinate official 
is impossible, since he competes with the ordinary citizen. If the 
latter is completely loyal to the top leader, he will for this very 
reason resent the differential position of the intermediate bureau- 
cracy; he will not be able to internalize the messages coming from 
the bureaucracy, or even to take these messages simply as expres- 
sions of opinion,” 

Alternative interpretations seem possible; it may be, for example, 
that the subordinate official is seen as an individual with whom 
identification can more readily be made than with the upper regions 
of the hierarchy. The differing histories and prehistories of the Nazi 
and Soviet regimes must likewise be taken into account. For example, 
the Soviet regime had more time ip which to propagandize its citi- 
zenry; it took power over a largely illiterate people where liberal 
ideology had been well-nigh absent and communications machinery 
was comparatively undeveloped. The Nazis, on the other hand, 
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assumed control over people where education was widespread, where 
a more palpable liberal tradition existed and was still vital if far 
from dominant, where the channels of mass communication were 
technically highly advanced. Propaganda effectiveness, or its lack, 
within Nazi Germany is a far from conclusive guide to the situation 
inside the Soviet Union. 

The one safe generalization about the effects of a single propa- 
ganda or of multiple propagandas disseminated inside a totalitarian 
nation appears to be that generalization is hazardous. 

As in all social science, however, where validated data are non- 
existent, hypotheses such as that of Kecskemeti are to be welcomed 
as educated guesses provocative of further investigation. 


Attack; never defend À 


Axiomatic in military warfare is the desirability of taking the 
offensive. This is not to say, however, that in military struggles, the 
defensive is never taken. When the enemy attacks, one must generally 
defend one’s position, although there may sometimes be a strategic 
withdrawal or a holding effort or resort to other measures. 

Is the situation similar in propaganda? The argument for taking 
the offensive is this: the attacker chooses the theme to be dissemi- 
nated and the time at which it will be disseminated. That the 
offensive is therefore desirable is obvious. Is never defend sound 
Propaganda counsel? The disadvantages of defense are two: challeng- 
ing the opponent's argument, first, gives wider distribution to his 
argument and, second, provides a basis, in the where-there’s-smoke- 
there's-fire school of thought, for interpreting the defense to be a 
Species of oblique concession of truth in the charges that have been 
leveled. 

The problem of whether it is good to deny and defend arises es- 
pecially in the field of administration. A Civil Service Commission 
is attacked because it has qualified for public employment a person 
recently released from prison. (Actually it had in mind the desira- 
bility of giving the man a chance for rehabilitation.) A Parks 
Commissioner is castigated because rats are present in a public 
Playground. (The rats come from another area; the situation is 
temporary; measures are being taken to rid the playground of the 
rodents.) A top administrative official meets a newspaper onslaught 
alleging that he was present at a Lucullan orgy at which the host, 
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ambitious to feed at the public trough, celebrates the administrative 
official’s wedding by giving the bride jewelry valued at five million 
dollars. (It was really a small, sedate party; the gift to the bride was 
an inexpensive brooch, and the host, as an old friend, could have 
been expected to give a gift to the bride without evil, ulterior mo- 
tives.) Or a president of the United States, a candidate for re-election, 
is said to have dispatched a battleship on a several-thousand-mile 
trip in order to bring his dog to him. (The story seems to have been 
a species of fiction.) 

Each of these instances is real. In the Civil Service Commission 
situation, two of three commissioners resigned; one commissioner, 
a week after the story that included this and other charges had 
broken, issued an explanatory statement. The Parks Commissioner 
promptly tagged his critic a foreigner and issued a statement inviting 
the critic to go back where she came from. The top administrative 
official accused of the orgiastic activity kept silence. The president 
made a speech in which he included reference to the alleged dog 
incident. In what some have described as the best campaign speech 
ever made, President Roosevelt declared that he was accustomed to 
unjust attacks, but that to attack his dog, Fala, was just going too 
far. Fala’s Scottish ancestry, also, was enough to make Fala feel hurt 
at this baseless, preposterous charge. This speech of Roosevelt's was 
a rollicking, joyous affair and the Fala incident was used as the 
fulcrum for an attack on his opponents rather than explained in 
answer to their attacks. It is a classic illustration of defense by 
offense, shifting very greatly the ground and altering sizably the 
tone and direction of ensuing controversy. 

The Parks Commissioner's defense-by-offense multiplied his prob- 
lem: he now had two battles to wage simultaneously. The Civil 
Service Commissioner’s reply was too late and too little. 

We have disposed thus summarily of several cases. Can we gen- 
eralize at all about the elements of the attack never defend hypo 
thesis? 

1. Defend only where the answer changes the terms of reference 
of the conflict to a new set in which the best and loudest argument 
is in your favor. That you are right is not enough; you must prove 
that you are right. To prove that you are right is not enough; you 
must reach your audience with your argument. To reach your audi- 
ence is not enough; you must show how the charge supports your 
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virtue; you take the charge as an asset by using it as a point of 
departure for a discussion of something else where you are on sure 
ground. 

2. Where the foregoing conditions cannot be created and ‘met, 
defense should be in as positive terms as possible and issued by an 
agency other than the one attacked—preferably an individual or 
group with prestige and without palpable relation to the center of 
the charge but to something else. Thus, the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner could have used an organization propagandizing for the 
rehabilitation of criminals or one that had always supported an 
improved and expanded merit system. 

3- Where none of the preceding conditions is possible, silence is 
indicated. Some years ago a local legislator enlisted in the United 
States Army. Asked for a comment, a public official with whom the 
legislator had been carrying on a newspaper quarrel said, “The city’s 
gain is the nation’s loss.” Thereupon, the legislator issued a long 
selfexculpatory statement. The stories that carried the legislator's 
answer carried, of course, the official’s remark. The legislator suc- 
ceeded merely in enlarging the audience for the official’s quip. 

4. Where the accusation is an isolated instance of criticism in 
generally favorable community sentiment and comment, it is desir- 
able to accompany silence on the accusation with action related to 
the charge brought. When one favorably regarded agency was 
charged with having established excessive tolls for automobiles cross- 
ing over a bridge managed by the agency, the agency simply lowered 
the toll. Silence plus action on the charge begat silence in the 
accusers, 

We are not proposing here the classic tactic of the political cam- 
paign orator who, asked where he would get the money for the 
numerous improvements he had been promising, turned to the band 
he had brought and cried, “Now’s the time boys. Play another num- 
ber.” We are suggesting that attack and defense are not simply 
Matters of words, but of action as well. 


Use both personal and mass media of communication 


Personal and mass communication are not antithetical devices, 
but exist, rather, as complementary instruments of persuasion. La- 
‘arsfeld and Merton,** commenting upon the apparent propaganda 
Success of radio-orator Father Coughlin, suggest that Father Cough- 
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lin’s success was due not only to his radio talks but, in addition, to 
the network of local organizations that arranged for individuals 
and groups to listen to the radio speeches and followed the listening 
by group discussions of the radio speech content. There was in 
addition “the coordinated distribution of newspapers and pamphlets 
and locally organized face to face discussions among relatively small 
groups—this complex of reciprocal reinforcement by mass media and 
personal relations proved spectacularly successful.” 

Communication varies in nature from the face-to-face contact 
in which only two or three persons take part through the mass meet- 
ing to the quite devoid of personal contact use of the motion picture 
and the press. 

Perhaps one-fifth or more of people who are the objectives of a 
propaganda campaign are not exposed to the mass communications 
stimulus—they neither read about the items in question nor do they 
view the telecast or hear the radio report or speech.?? Personal con- 
tact appears to be the way to reach this group, the mass media serving 
to equip the persons who do the sleeve-clutching with the data and 
arguments to pass on to the person whose sleeve is clutched. Analyz- 
ing the chronic “know-nothing” group, Herbert H. Hyman and 
Paul B. Sheatsley, of the National Opinion Research Center, found 
that 14 per cent of a national sample reported no awareness about 
any of five items on which they were questioned and 18 per cent said 
that they were aware of only one of the five. Almost one of three 
persons, in other words, possessed little or no knowledge about ma- 
jor events of the day. Hyman and Sheatsley suggest that even this 
one in three figure is probably an underestimate of the extent of 
ignorance encountered for two reasons: (1) Respondents’ statements 
that they were aware of items was not checked; (2) Poll samples 
habitually overrepresent the more educated segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Even in the instance of those who have been reached by the mass 
media, personal communication holds marked superiorities over the 
necessarily quite undifferentiated mass channels. In direct conversa- 
tion the propagandist may vary his tone and his content to fit the 
reactions and circumstances of the propaganda recipient; he can 
adapt his approach to the particular characteristics of the propa- 
ganda target—his intellectual capacity, his frustrations, his worries, 
his interests, his objectives, and so on. He can, toa vastly greater 
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extent than is possible with mass techniques, pick the time at which 
to propagandize so that he can communicate his message most 
adequately. 

Some research and a priori reasoning supports such an interpreta- 
tion. But the import is not that personal contact is always better 
than the mass media. We have seen that the mass media are valuable 
in helping personal contact to work, for the mass media will help 
to create an opinion climate and to provide the individual propa- 
gandist with his arguments and his conclusions for transmission to 
the people who avoid the material in the mass communications 
channels. It is possible, too, that the mass instrument may be the 
more effective in some instances because of its possibly greater 
prestige and the greater persuasiveness of its message. Even in radio 
communication, for example, it is possible to adjust the times of 
broadcasts so that many of the listeners will have just finished their 
dinners, be ensconced in comfortable living room chairs and, psy- 
chological barriers down, be subjected to the broadcast, which may 
have such further propaganda assets as good music and perhaps a 
noted motion picture comedian. 

The politician’s traditional emphasis on activities like doorbell- 
ringing and special events such as picnics is recognition of the im- 
portant role played by personal contact in communication. 

In the Soviet Union, stress is laid on what is referred to as “per- 
sonal oral agitation.” Sociologist Alex Inkeles ** estimates that during 
the election campaign of 1946, the Communist Party in Russia had 
available to it the services of approximately three million agitators. 
The regular corps of agitators numbers about two million. “Assum- 
ing,” says Inkeles, “a population of about two hundred million, this 
Would yield a ratio of one agitator for each one hundred of popula- 
tion, or one agitator for every sixty-five persons over the age of 
fifteen.” One newspaper report quotes Pravda as saying that in 
1950 Russia trained or retrained some 200,000 such persons. ‘These 
agitators, who need not be members of the Party, are not to be con- 
fused with the American stereotype of the agitator as trouble-maker 
and disturber of the peace. Their task in the U. S. S. R. is to “talk 

ings over with the people” and act as a means of communication 

tween the general public and the party leaders. According to 
Inkeles, they may meet with small groups before or after changes 
of Work shifts, during rest periods, or in workers’ dormitories and 
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apartments. Activities may include such matters as reading news- 
paper articles aloud, informing the group about party or govern- 
ment decisions, leading discussions of the group’s work performance, 
or stimulating workers to greater efforts to increase production. 

When one considers the size of the group in the United States who 
are quite impervious to mass media and when one bears in mind 
further the nature of public opinion determinants, the potential 
value of personal communication seems very considerable. In our 
own increasingly mechanized society, we may suggest the hypothesis 
that mass communications channels tend in practice to have their 
utility overrated and personal communication to have its importance 
underestimated. Both, however, must be used in combination for 
most effective results. 


Use propaganda that does not look like propaganda 


Are people influenced by material they know to be propaganda? 
Psychological research indicates that the answer is yes. 

Let us ask a further question: Is the most persuasive propaganda 
that which does or does not have the appearance of propaganda? 
Yielding one implicit answer to the issue is the view of a Con- 
gressional subcommittee: 8° 


.., Government propaganda is designed, in most instances, to make the 
individual believe he is thinking for himself. In reality, Government propa- 
ganda distorts facts, with such authority that the person becomes preju- 
diced or biased in the direction which the Government propagandists wish 
to lead national thinking. It is the authority and the supposed objectivity 
of Government which leads people to accept without question, the words 
released by Government officials and agencies. Propaganda in its crudest 
form appeals to emotion only. Government propaganda is frequently only 
“slanted,” but accomplishes the same result. An individual might be wary 
and critical of material coming from a “special interest group.” He knows 
such groups have an axe to grind, but he will consider [it] as gospel truth, 
if the Government says the identical thing, because he thinks Government 
officials are impartial. 


Whether propaganda emanating from government is more suspect 
than other brands and whether the citizen attributes objectivity to 
publicly supported propaganda sources are debatable matters. Ger- 
tainly, the traditional American attitude toward government and 
the result of public opinion polls imply no especially favored role 
for government propaganda in the mind of the individual. Con- 
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sidering also the checks available upon government materials (al- 
though the checks are incomplete, they are generally more nearly 
verifiable than in the case of other data sources), one would suppose 
that government-sponsored information tends to be at least as free 
from bias as nongovernment data. 

The central point here, however, is the reasoning of the sub- 
committee: the mind-set of the individual is a significant determin- 
ant of the acceptability of whatever material is offered to him. 
Where the individual expects truth, he hears truth; where he sus- 
pects motives, he weighs what he hears. 

We may agree that the critical faculty of the individual tends to 
be applied more stringently where he is suspicious of propaganda 
in what is said. But that may be another way of saying that an 
individual tends to be critical of what he tends to criticize. Actually, 
the question should be pushed back further to the issue of why he 
regards some materials as propaganda and others as gospel. At that 
point, we have the different and more significant thesis that an 
individual tends to accept what is in accord with his predispositions 
and tends to reject what is in conflict with them. But as we have 
seen, the predispositions are themselves formed by many agencies. 

Subtlety and indirectness appear to be useful propaganda char- 
acteristics as instruments for skirting barriers consciously erected by 
the individual. Carl Byoir, head of a large public relations firm, 
puts the matter thus: “Do you know how to light a fine Havana 
cigar? No? Well, you hold the match so that the tip of the cigar is 
a half inch above the flame—that is the hottest area. Never let the 
flame touch the cigar... it is the same with public relations.” 


Use the "right" words 


This suggestion is closely related to the “tie to audience” one 
Previously discussed. Words, combined with deeds and human in- 
terrelations, are the ultimate stuff of which communication is made. 
The propagandist’s task is to select those words that will evoke the 
desired responses in the target audience. 

In the instance of managerial communication, the emphasis has 
been on simple writing, the elimination of gobbledygook, the too 
often used unintelligible jargon of the administrator. á 

Illustrative of management's concern with getting across its 
Message by plain talk is the study ** in one Federal agency that found 
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that one-third of its employees did not know the procedure for sub- 
mitting a grievance, although three documents describing the process 
had already been distributed. This finding suggested the possibility 
that other informational lacks existed. Directives, regulations, 
handbooks, and the like were then analyzed. More than go per cent 
of the employees were found to have difficulty in reading and under- 
standing the materials the agency had issued. As a result, the agency 
embarked on a program of lectures, discussions, and other means of 
educating top administrators and subordinate employees in the 
necessity for simple writing and the ways of preparing easy-to-read 
communications. 

The “right” word may have as its objective a particular feeling 
tone rather than a precise denotation. Take as an example the 
article by R. Stafford Edwards,** president of an industrial organiza- 
tion. The editor of the Journal of Applied Psychology, impressed by 
the longtime success of Edwards in maintaining amicable relations 
with his employees, solicited from him a paper for publication in 
this professional journal. Edwards’ recommendation consisted of 
stress on the more intelligent use of words. Use, he said, “more dig- 
nified terms such as ‘the company’ instead of ‘the management’ and 
‘employee’ instead of ‘worker.’ ” Edwards’ success in employee rela- 
tions has been considerable; nevertheless, these “right” words have 
not always led to managerial success in the absence of other admin- 
istrative requisites exhibited by doing, not talking. 

The “right” word is not necessarily the clear word. Clarity, in 
fact, may not even always be a relevant variable. Harold E. Dale,** 
writing on the upper public service strata in Britain, remarks that if 
there were examinations for promotion in the civil service, a paper 
on the use of official language would be essential. “It might include,” 
he adds, “such questions as the following: Put into official language 
the phrases ‘Go to Hell,’ ‘You have made a fool of yourself,’ “There 
may be something in that, I'll look into it,’ ‘Can't you leave it 
alone?’ ” 

It is a commonplace that differing word patterns generate varying 
ideas and attitudes. Edward L. Bernays êt reports that in Great 
Britain during World War I, evacuation hospitals were widely 
criticized because of the summary way in which they handled their 
wounded. When the name was changed to evacuation posts, the 
critical reaction vanished. 
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One psychologist ** has shown that the precise word used to label 
statements affects belief in those statements. The experiment was 
designed to determine the influence on belief of labeling statements 
as “facts” or “rumors” as compared with no label at all. Thirteen 
pro-Russian items and 13 anti-Russian items were mimeographed 
in random order and administered simultaneously, together with 
a Russian attitude scale, to groups of university students. Results 
indicated that the largest belief scores were earned by the fact label, 
while the smallest scores, in general, were found under the rumor 
label. Labeling a statement as fact influenced judgments considerably 
more than rumor labels. i 

To be borne in mind is the fact that the right words are useful, 
but they are a long way from being omnipotent. In the fact-rumor 
experiment, for example, it was found that under all labels, scores _ 
on the belief scale were correlated positively with scores on the 
attitude scale, that is, the pro-Soviet people manifested the highest 
degree of belief on the pro-Soviet items and the anti-Soviet subjects, 
the lowest. Furthermore, responses of all experimental subjects under - 
all labels showed a high degree of skepticism. 

The propagandist may profit by attention to Goebbels’ reminder 
to his partisans: “It is to no avail that we merely make speeches; 
we must try to convince through our accomplishments.” 
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Propaganda: Bases, Propositions, 
and Applications (Continued) 


CEILING OF PROPAGANDA EFFECTIVENESS 


‘TO WHAT EXTENT CAN PROPAGANDA CHANGE WHAT KINDS OF OPINIONS 
of what kinds of people under what circumstances? This question, 
which we have explored with particular reference to the mass media, 
has been discussed sometimes in terms that assume tremendous 
potency for modern propaganda techniques. i 

A “new science of propaganda, more dangerous than the atomic 
bomb,” has arisen and “under a growing control of mass media 
could become a means of thought control,” declared Representative 
Walter H. Judd,’ of Minnesota, in 1949. 

British analyst Ramsay Muir ? notes: 


[A] grave danger of democracy is that it may give power into the hands 
of those who know how to frame an appeal to what is called mass-psy- 
chology, and are willing to make cynical use of their skill for their own 
ends. This danger is peculiarly great under an electoral system such as 
ours, which gives decisive power to the wavering margin of excitable and 
uninstructed voters. 


Thus, the argument runs, not only is propaganda everywhere a 
powerful instrument, but in a democracy it has special force. One 
German commentator * singles out the American mind as “obviously 
more suitable than any other as an object of propaganda, political 
or otherwise. The American conviction that nothing is ever finished, 
everything is changing, developing, increasing, with which nearly 
every American is deeply imbued, opens his ears and eyes to what- 
ever is aiming at his consent or co-operation.” ; 

The sweep of these statements is not adequate proof of thcir 
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validity. We may pick out a detail here and there susceptible to 
verification. We know, for example, that the “wavering margin” 
of voters is the group that tends to be uninterested and satisfied, 
as well as uninstructed. Poll findings demonstrate the nonvoter and 
the switch-voter to average decidedly not excitable. 

How can it be proved that “nearly all Americans” believe that 
everything changes always or, if the thesis be proved, that the con- 
viction that change is incessant makes the individual a pre-eminently 
suitable target of propaganda? One supposes that the Constitution, 
democracy, the purity of mothers, and like ideas are eternal verities 
for typical Americans. We may, nevertheless, inquire in all serious- 
ness how many verities of what kind are required of which the 
individual must be convinced before we can generalize about the 
never-finished convictions with which Americans are imbued. Assum- 
ing even that almost all verities are tentative to the American, we 
may question whether it be obvious that Americans are therefore 
excellent propaganda material. For, disbelieving almost everything, 
we may likewise disbelieve the propaganda with which we are con- 
tinuingly assailed. Perhaps, it is the mind that questions virtually 
nothing that is the best object of propaganda. 

To this point, we have cited the generalization that propaganda 
is a vastly powerful entity, have questioned some of the documenta- 
tion, and illustrated the difficulty of demonstrating the all-powerful 
nature of propaganda. Turn now to the problem of identifying the 
ceiling of propaganda effectiveness. 

“Propaganda,” says political scientist Benjamin H. Williams,* 
“has little influence unless directed along the lines of social ten- 
dencies, and a mere burst of oratory which is not in line with such 
tendencies is extremely unlikely to persuade individuals to take any 
great risks.” In the same vein, communications specialist Douglas 
Waples ° holds that “The most conspicuous effect of communica- 
tions upon public opinion toward controversial issues is a reinforce- 
ment of existing opinion.” 

But what of the evidence as to the power or lack of power of 
Propaganda? Common experience as a base for appraising propa- 
ganda effectiveness is illustrated by citing well-known instances of 
high or low repute of individuals, agencies, or groups. John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., built a favorable opinion toward himself after he 
engaged Ivy Lee, the public relations counsel. To be remembered, 
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though, is the fact that Rockefeller was publicized not only as a 
kindly man fond of giving dimes away to people, but also as a kindly 
man who gave away many millions of dollars to organizations that 
promoted obviously good objects like medical research and general 
education. i 

Before World War II, if we may take the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia as evidence, we regarded the Japanese as a fun-loving, laughter- 
loving people—quaint as the characters in Gilbert and Sullivan's 
The Mikado. Under the propaganda of war, American public 
opinion was profoundly altered. 

Yet recital of a list of propaganda accomplishments is an uns 
satisfactory base for generalizing about propaganda’s utility. We 
may not have information about the propaganda campaigns that 
gain nothing at all and we do know about some that were futile— 
as the propaganda effort to halt the depression that set in in 1929- 
Where a campaign is successful, it is a before-after deduction that 
leaves us uninformed about what in the campaign, if anything, led — 
to the success. 

The experimental data that are available point to no inescapable 
conclusion. Before citing any of the experimental materials, we 
may note a phenomenon of great importance in comprehending 
experimental results in studies of propaganda effectiveness. This is 
the regression effect in attitude-change measurement.* When their 
opinions are measured twice, people tend on the second measure- 
ment to regress toward less extreme positions. The reason comes 
from the errors to be found in opinion measurement. Persons who 
obtain extreme opinion scores include not only those actually in 
that category but others so placed because of chance errors in the 
estimate of the individual's opinions. Chance errors are equally 
likely to inflate or deflate ratings, so that on retest, errors in the 
individual's opinion will not necessarily occur in the same direc- 
tion as in the initial evaluation. As a result, the people with other 
than average initial opinion values will tend to regress toward the 
average of the whole group on the second measurement. The im- 
portance of this phenomenon lies in the fact that people may shift 
in before-after experiments in conformity with regression influence 
rather than the operation of an experimental variable. The regres- 
sion effect can be estimated and ruled out by use of a control group 
to compute its incidence. In the absence of control groups, we must 
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deduce that before-after experimental differences are to an unknown 
extent the result of regression. 

Research on mass media influences has already been cited. Other 
research has been performed in large part by psychologists. They 
have used in general small peges populations, established 
unrealistic conditions for attitude and opinion measurements, ex- 
perimented with available groups, usually students, and performed 
studies typically extending over brief periods of time. Yet many of 
their experiments have been ingenious and possess suggestive value, 
One illustrative investigation 7 set out to measure the retention of 
effects of oral propaganda. A group was given an attitude test on 
an international problem, then 10 to 15 minutes of oral propaganda 
was administered. A second attitude test was given two weeks after 
the propaganda talk, and a third test was given five and one-half 
months later. The study found that attitudes were affected, but 
tended to return to their original position after a few months. The 
regression phenomenon may have been influential here. Those who 
reacted against the propaganda showed greater negative after-effects 
after the several-month interval. 

In another study to measure the cumulative effect of a series 
of campaign leaflets, several hundred college men were presented 
a five-item series of leaflets against subsidization of college athletics. 
The leaflets were distributed one week apart after an initial ballot 
of student opinion had been taken. A control group and three ex- 
perimental groups were set up on the basis of the initial ballot. 
A final ballot was taken upon completion of the leaflet series. Results 
showed the group receiving one leaflet to have changed significantly 
in the intended direction, 46 per cent shifting towards the “No” 
end of the scale. Notably, groups receiving three or five leaflets 
exhibited about the same amount of change as those given one 
leaflet. 

Ina third study,® an attempt was made to assess nonexperimentally 
the effects of three- to five-month courses at an international folk 
high school in Denmark on 1 32 students from 13 nations. It was 
found that about half the group was positively influenced toward 
internationalism, most of the others were unaffected, and a few were 
adversely influenced. The analyst observes that the international 
Community life of the school “seems to be a more important factor 
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than the rather restrained attempt to influence students through 
lectures, discussions, and study circles.” 

Such investigations constitute objective evidence that opinions 
and attitudes can be modified through propaganda and, taken with 
research like that cited in the determinants of opinion, suggest the 
conditions under which change is likely to take place. 

The intensive Kate Smith study cited earlier showed, for example, 
how a radio performer could persuade listeners to pledge a vast sum 
of money for War Bond purchases. But the Smith data do not 
imply that her broadcast would have helped to elect an individual 
to the presidency. 

One interesting study *° that points to severely limited effects for 
propaganda under certain circumstances is the Mass-Observation in- 
vestigation of the “Arm-White” campaign. There had been in 
Britain during the World War II an extensive safety drive rising to 
a note of increasing urgency and typified by advertisements such as 
one showing the outline of a man wearing a white arm band pro- 
ceeding cautiously in the dark. Streamers across the background said: 


When walking after dark tonight, 
For Safety's sake wear something WHITE. 


A hand pointed to the announcement and underlined capitals 
announcing: 


. 


THERE WERE 1,146 ROAD DEATHS 
LAST MONTH—MOST OF THEM 
AVOIDABLE 


Throughout the campaign, which lasted for many months, Mass- 
Observation made counts of the people in London’s blacked-out 
streets who were carrying anything white. “From the beginning to 
the end of the campaign there was no appreciable improvement 
whatever in and during the whole period. An average of one person 
in a thousand was wearing a white arm band in London, although 
this was the point primarily and repeatedly illustrated in advertise- 
ments.” 

This arm band study, let it be noted, is a quite unusual investiga- 
tion in that it centers attention not on attitudes as these are or are 
not affected by propagandistic appeals, but on behavior, on what 
the audience did as a result of the propaganda. 
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Generally similar opinion results were found in a six-month 
campaign launched in September, 1947, by the American Association 
for the United Nations and the United Nations Association of 
Cincinnati." This Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations was de- 
signed to demonstrate “how a community may become so intel- 
ligently informed on world affairs as to be a dynamic force in the 
creation of an ordered and eventually a peaceful world.” The 
elaborate informational campaign included such activities as press 
news and information, documentary films, and serving organizations’ 
meetings with special printed materials and speakers. A slogan, 
“Peace Begins with the United Nations—The United Nations Begins 
with You,” was widely exhibited in a variety of forms—blotters, 
matchbooks, streetcar cards, and so on. 

Two surveys were made, one before the campaign, which included 
745 persons; and a second after the campaign, which covered 758 
people, of whom 592 had been questioned during the initial inter- 
views. (The lost 20 per cent could not be located or refused to be 
re-interviewed.) As an approximate control, some of the questions 
used in Cincinnati were asked at the same time of the national 
samples that are periodically queried by the National Opinion 
Research Center. Survey data were then analyzed to ascertain changes 
in interest, information, and opinion, with respect to world affairs 
and the United Nations, that could be attributed to the Cincinnati 
Plan. í 

The researchers’ conclusion was: “The people reached by the 
campaign were those least in need of it and the people missed by 
it were the new audience the plan hoped to gain.” 

Investigations suggesting that propaganda may have substantial 
effects are available, too. In one study,!? people were interrogated 
about their knowledge of the cause of inflation. Then a propaganda 
campaign (consisting of newspaper advertisements) followed and 
People were again questioned to see whether incidence of under- 
Standing had increased. Pre-education awareness of the right answer 
Was 30 per cent; the post-propaganda figure was 33 per cent. How- 
ever, only 10 per cent of the population had read carefully the 
announcement that constituted the propaganda. Of the 10 per cent, 
some go per cent identified the cause of inflation when interviewed. 
The researchers conclude that if by one announcement three times 
a week the understanding of inflation could be improved as demon- 
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strated, the case is made for the desirability of a thoroughgoing edu- 
cational attack on broad and important issues of the day where 
government desires to educate the citizenry. This fascinating study 
is one of the few available realistic studies of propaganda effective- 
ness. The experiment raises many questions not fully explored by 
the authors of the study, such as whether three per cent is a sig- 
nificant increase; whether the one-tenth who read the announcement 
carefully did so because they were more interested, more educated, 
more intelligent, better informed, or whether they were better in- 
formed because they read the announcement carefully; whether 
the poll question, the wording of which resembled the propaganda 
announcement closely, was not picked because an individual rec- 
ognized a pattern of words rather than because he had learned 
something about the cause of inflation; whether the ability to iden- 
tify the cause of inflation is accompanied by anti-inflationary be- 
havior. 

It is where the situational context is favorable that propaganda 
can have great, if not always exactly measurable value. Among 
others, Hanson W. Baldwin, the military expert, has credited our 
psychological warfare during World War II with many victories. 
Thus, at Cherbourg, the remnants of three German divisions, ad- 
dressed by name, were told that they were cut off from the main 
German armies and were trapped with their back to the sea. The 
men surrendered, as did other groups at other places under com- 
parable circumstances. The usual tactic was to tell the enemy soldiers 
that they had fought bravely, but that their situation was hopeless 
and they had been let down by their leaders. They were also re- 
assured about their treatment after capture, for they had been told 
that the Americans would torture or otherwise maltreat them. 
When an enemy unit was encircled, sound trucks were used to tell 
it of its situation and give it instructions for surrender. This is a 
great and obvious tactical use of propaganda—as plainly valuable 
as the pressure group or political party tactic of sending automobiles 
to voters’ homes to get the right-voting people to the polls. How 
much effect nonviolent propaganda can have on the general course 
of a war can be estimated broadly. Available research findings in- 
dicate that its use could help to win battles and to shorten, although 
not to win, a war. It is the deed—the tank, the plane, and the bomb 
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—that can help create the predisposition that can be activated by 
the appropriate verbal propaganda. 

It must be pointed out that past propaganda successes or failures 
are inconclusive evidence. Atrocity propaganda, widely used with 
apparently great effect in World War I, was less effective in World 
War II, presumably because of the widespread skepticism arising 
from the debunking of such materials in the 1920's and ‘go’s. In 
any event, atrocity content was not featured in World War II propa- 
ganda. In practice, too, the limit of effectiveness of propaganda 
either in the military or civil case will depend not only on the 
characteristics of the communications items developed but on the 
extent to which time and personnel are devoted to the task and 
on the degree to which staff and line personnel served by the propa- 
ganda machinery are educated to awareness of the significance and 
utility of the verbal barrage. 

What seems to be a fair, if less than precise, summary of the 
extent to which propaganda is and can be influential in moulding 
people’s opinions and sentiments is this: some propaganda is quite 
significant in affecting some people's behavior and judgments on 
some matters. The “some” will vary with the subject propagandized 
and the nature of the propaganda; it will also vary with the people 
whom we propagandize and their backgrounds and the circum- 
stances in which the propaganda is carried on. We may expect the 
propaganda to be the more effective as it finds individuals with 
unstructured or unsolidified opinions, as it satisfies the audience's 
wants and needs, as it is received at a time when the audience’s 
guard is down, as the audience is able to respond affirmatively to 
the appeal, and as the propaganda source carries prestige. We may 
anticipate that the propaganda will have to catch the audience's 
interest and that such interest will probably be achieved by vivid- 
ness and simplicity of presentation. We may take it, too, that the 
propaganda of deeds will average higher in persuasive character 
than the propaganda of words. Propaganda as slick trickery, verbal 
juggling, and pretty word pictures cannot transform us or keep us 
as we are. Propaganda as the totality of our experiences, our 
impressions from those experiences, and the interpretations com- 
municated to us of those experiences can change us only as our 
Situations and our needs change, and these are hard-formed, grad- 
ually changing things. 
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To take the position that we are particularly susceptible to propa- 
ganda in the United States ignores these truths: there are many 
conflicting propagandas. Many of us neither see nor hear the propa- 
ganda intended for us and many of us believe not a word of what 
we prefer not to believe. There is no sure-fire propaganda method, 
scientifically formulated and tested, that is an accurate guide in any 
situation for reaching and modifying people’s minds. Every cue 
used by the propagandist is a general guide whose details, of major 
importance, must be worked out with no certainty of success in the 
realities of the community. “There are techniques of propaganda,” 
say psychologists LaPiere and Farnsworth, “only in the same sense 
as there are techniques of painting or novel writing.” 


CONTROLLING PROPAGANDA 


The story is told of a member of the House of Commons who, 
discussing a colleague, remarked, “He’s guaranteed to find a diffi- 
culty for every solution. Not to invent the difficulty, mind you, but 
to find it.” The parallel to the case of improving the propaganda 
picture in America is close. 

How can we control the volume of meretricious propaganda that 
serves the ends only of a vicious person or group? How can we 
further the probability that public opinion will rest on verified 
and verifiable data? 

Solutions for the problem of “bad” propaganda are plentiful; 
difficulties for each solution are likewise strong and numerous. 
Consider some of the major remedies that have been proposed, in- 
cluding information audits, registration of propagandists, increas- 
ing available information, and education. 


Information audits 


A variant™ that has been suggested for government-sponsored 
analysis is the establishment of 


«+. an impartial scientific check of the stimuli presented through mass 
communications on controversial issues. It would present to the public a 
clear statement of the arguments advanced by opposing sides in public 
debate, even with their relative frequencies. It would dissect the argumenta- 
tion of the participants and identify the arguments on which each side 
placed most reliance. It would learn which arguments were answered by 
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the opposition and which were not; and, if answered, how. Furthermore, 
it would analyze such propaganda for other categories such as the use of 
emotionalized terms; the public could then be told the extent to which 
side of the controversy depended upon such non-rational devices. 


The idea is clear enough: sort out gradations of proved and not 
proved assertions on important matters under debate; analyze and 
group the arguments on the basis of their relevancy and validity. 
The claimed advantages of this system are manifest; we would have 
available “a clear, concise, complete picture of the state of the 
argument through time.” 

But difficulties in the proposal can be identified for every step in 
the proposed “scientific research” process. How would the impartial 
agency be financed? (Hamilton remarked long ago that power over 
a man’s income is power over his opinions.) Who would select the 
members of the agency? Would the agency still be considered im- 
partial after it issued its first reports? (Think of the seemingly 
objective character of the cost of living in the United States and how, 
when men’s wages were tied to changes in the cost index issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the index was attacked as under- 
valuing the rises in the cost of living because of its failure to con- 
sider such matters as wartime reductions in quality of items and 
unavailability of items included in the index.) Some persons would 
think it impossible for either actually objective or seemingly ob- 
jective analyses to be worked out. Even the basic assumption of the 
emotional and rational dichotomy in argumentation is questionable. 
Altogether possible is one result of such an agency's operation: 
it would be one of many propaganda agencies taking part in the 
eternal propaganda war in the United States. And since it would 
apparently set out to be shorn of the nonrational, it would be shun- 
ned by the habitual shunner of difficult and dull materials—the very 
person, presumably, who would profit most by reading these un- 
emotional analyses. 

Not at all obvious is the claim that the audit of content of com- 
munications would help to remedy a primary deficiency of mass 
communications in our democracy—“the disparity between what is 
communicated by the best and what is communicated to the most.” 
By “the best” is meant “scholars,” the people who are “specialists 
on truth.” It is a conceded possibility that the scholars may not al- 
Ways be right, but the concession is coupled with the assertion that 
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the scholars are probably wrong less frequently than any other 
group. 

Scholars have manifold virtues. But one may argue that the 
Platonic notion of philosopher-king is closely akin to totalitarian 
thinking. Multiple as are the virtues of the scholar, they are less 
relevant in a democracy to the opinion-making process than the 
virtues of the politician. If politics is the art of the possible, then one 
may question the assurance of the scholar who assumes that the best 
people are scholars; the perception of the scholar and the value 
system of the scholar may be in collision with what most people think 
or with what can be done. 


Registration of propagandists 


The Lobbying Act of 1946, as we have noted, requires registration 
of those whose principal activity is influencing Congress. lhe Mc 
Cormack Act requires registration of persons and groups engaged in 
propaganda activities in the United States on behalf of a foreign 
government. The Voorhis Act requires registration of organizations 
that propose to use violence to overthrow any government anywhere. 
Registrants must submit information as to their aims, personnel, 
finances, by-laws, and other items needed to furnish an understand- 
ing of the activities and objectives of the organizations. 

Political scientist Bruce L. Smith * notes that registration and dis- 
closure are mandated in many state and Federal laws. For example, 
the postal laws require disclosure of the identity of editors, man- 
agers, and owners of all publications using the mails under the 
second class mailing privileges. Postal law also specifies that news 
and advertising must be separated. Banks insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation must disclose their financial records 
to Federal examiners. The Federal Corrupt Practices Acts and the 
Hatch Act require full public disclosure of sources and amounts of 
campaign funds of political parties in Federal elections. In many 
cases, state laws also include registration requirements, as of plain 
labeling of campaign literature and reporting of funds solicited or 
collected for charitable, educational, or political purposes. 

Smith likens propaganda registration acts to legislation aimed at 
insuring pure foods and drugs. “Fair trade and plain labelling in 
propaganda,” he suggests, “as in other potential poisons, might 
well become a slogan.” 
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The Smith analysis, it must be seen, extends to such matters as 
the labeling of people and money; it does not set out to distinguish 
between what is rational and not, what is true and not. Experience 
with registration and disclosure requirements suggests that the idea 
is practicable, even though, as in the case of corrupt political prac- 
tice requirements, ways of circumventing legal limitations, seem to 
be perennially available to the ingenious. Completely in line with 
the democratic assumption that truth is advanced by making in- 
formation available to the public, the method has promise in helping 
to identify the more obviously objectionable propagandists. 


Increasing available information 


Smacking of the tautology that the way to cure an ill is to remedy 
the ailment, the idea seems to be that the difficulties of too little and 
too misleading information can be met by giving people enough and 
more accurate information. 

In the area of international communications, where more and 
better information is vitally needed, audits of freedom of informa- 
tion around the world indicate no widening of informational out- 
lets or extension of content. Yet, Llewelyn White and Robert D. 
Leigh 1° declare, “Recent improvements in the machinery and meth- 
ods of international communications have made possible, for the 
first time in history, direct communication across national boun- 
daries to the masses of the people of the world. These mechanical 
improvements offer at once a new hope and a new danger.” They 
may be used either to “enlarge the mutual comprehension of 
peoples,” or to increase “international hatred and suspicion.” 

How is the danger to be avoided and the hope to be realized? 
“We believe,” say White and Leigh, “that attempts to suppress the 
presentation of evils and sources of conflict would be self-defeating. 
We believe that the cure for distorted information is more informa- 
tion, not less....” The White-Leigh view would seem to require 
initially the lowering of political barriers and economic restraints. 
Free communication that is not systematically and officially twisted 
assumes friendliness and cooperative relations among the individual 
nations where intercommunication exists; it is at least as much the 
result of existing amity as it can be the cause of further friendliness. 
In no case need it be the source of “enlarged comprehension” among 
nations unless the several nations so will it. 
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Franklin Roosevelt 17 was reported to have been greatly interested 
in a United Nations news service. He supported the idea of “Free 
Ports of Information” at strategic points around the world “so that 
there would be no area wherein the people could be denied access 
by totalitarian censorship to the same news that was available to all 
other people.” 

It must be observed, however, that free informational ports that 
are effective are far more likely to be consequences rather than causes 
of mutual understanding, that nations listen to one another and 
read one another's publications understandingly after a basis has 
been laid for a certain amount of reciprocal confidence and trust. 

Actually, it may be argued that the dissemination of a greater fund 
of information and even the inclusion of more adequate information 
in the available total does not automatically bar victory for untruth 
and perversion. Much good information is already available in this 
country—so much in fact that nobody could possibly read or listen 
to more than a small segment of the whole. We already have more 
information than we can consume. The value of mere quantity is 
debatable. The root problem, some would say, is qualitative and 
educational: teaching people to read and listen creatively and criti- 
cally, teaching them to distinguish between fact and fiction, between 
valid argument and fallacious interpretation. Our educational sys- 
tem places too much stress on facts as such, rather than on how the 
facts are known, how to relate facts to one another, how to test 
hypotheses possible from different arrangements of the facts. The 
student is taught to find the answers to his questions in the textbook 
or to accept as gospel what he is told by his teacher. Many a teacher 
has undergone the experience of finding, on the first day of a new 
semester, students with their notebooks open and their pens poised, 
waiting to record for eternity the wisdom about to issue from the 
instructor's lips. It is a perennially difficult matter to get students to 
question what the instructor Says or what the text says, and to bring 
to the understanding of data the paraphernalia of intellectual scru- 
tiny. k: 

The problem of primarily emotional argument, for instance, is 
solved in the same way as any of the other thought-and-under- 
standing-defeating weapons in the arsenal of the conscienceless 
propagandist. It is solved by teaching the individual to ask of an 
assertion, “What is the ground in proof?” 
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At bottom, then, in the judgment of some people, the way to 
diminish the possibility that nonrational argument will win in any 
controversy is to equip people with the apparatus for unmasking 
fallacy and identifying a reasonable line of thought. 

This logic-inculcating job cannot be expected to be performed 
adequately by the organs of mass communication. Their prime task 
is to provide the data out of which the reader, the listener, and the 
viewer can make his own pictures of the world and its problems. 
Necessarily, in view of the organization of the media (a defect, but 
the feasible alternatives may be even more defective), they provide 
partial and weighted data and offer ready-made pictures not 
necessarily in accord with the reality the individual might choose 
if he were aware of alternatives. 

The argument is that a good mind used well is the final safeguard 
of the man who is the propagandist’s reason for being. How to use 
one’s mind well is the central problem of education. We offer below, 
nevertheless, a list of “Thou Shalt Nots” that may be of use to the 
person seeking to increase the probability that his political and 
socio-economic opinions and attitudes will be intellectually ap- 
provable. Other categorizations of necessary cautions are, of course, 
possible. The Institute for Propaganda Analysis,"® for example, 
identified a group of techniques commonly used by propagandists: 


+ Name-calling. : 
2. Glittering generalities (use of virtue words, appeal to love, generosity, 
brotherhood, generalities like Constitution, American way, democracy). 
3. Transfer (tie of program to something we respect; use of symbols such 
as Uncle Sam to get across the idea that good Americans have one or 
another opinion). = 
4. Testimonial (use of “good” names who support the propagandist’s 
ideas). 


5. Plain folks (propagandist pretends to be “one of the boys,” just like 
us). 
6. Card-stacking (presentation of data favorable to the propagandist’s 


side). 
7. The band wagon (the idea that everybody is for the movement, so join 
the group and don't be queer). 


Recognition of these devices, said the Institute of Propaganda 


Analysis, is useful in the recognition of propaganda. 
Centering our attention rather on the person at whom the propa- 
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ganda is aimed, we may note 15 caveats for the person exposed to 
opinion-making and attitude-molding materials: 


1. Don’t confuse fact and interpretation of fact 

2. Don’t confuse illustration with proof 

3- Don’t fail to look for definitions; don’t accept them without weighing 
their acceptability 

4. Don’t hesitate to search for alternative explanations of data 

5. Don’t hesitate to be tentative 

6. Don't stop being critical 

7. Don't forget you're likely to be biased 

8. Don’t confuse similarity with identity 

9- Don’t take the part to be necessarily representative of the whole or 
the few of the many 

10. Don’t mistake irrelevant truths for truthful conclusions 

11. Don’t generalize beyond the data 

12. Don’t have too much respect for facts 

13. Don’t believe that what happens later is necessarily caused by what 
occurred previously 

14. Pons consider that where there is propaganda smoke there is factual 

re 


15. Don’t assume that the truth lies between conflicting assertions. 


These suggestions resemble those previously cited on the way to 
read a newspaper. Actually, the task of the citizen is not the detection 
of propaganda, for all meaningful communication is propaganda. 
Not to identify propaganda, but to identify total truths, fractional 
truths, and nontruths, to use every bit of his intellectual capacity 
and to acquire and use insights into his own nonintellectual patterns 
and mechanisms—therein, it may be contended, is the ultimate 
protection of the citizen from the words, pictures, and acts of the 
propagandist. Of some comfort to the proponent of education and 
the believer in civil liberties are data such as those found by NORC 
in a 1948 poll: 1° “In peacetime, do you think newspapers should 
be allowed to criticize our form of government?” “Yes” answers 
were given by gı per cent of college people, 77 per cent of those 
with high school education, and 50 per cent of persons with eighth- 
grade schooling or less. This breakdown considers quantity of 
education, but quality, too, is pertinent in promoting propaganda 
controls. 

Yet education and good thinking constitute incomplete means of 
combating propaganda evils. It is when people have acute lacks 
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and frustrations in their environment that the efficacy of irrational 
and nonrational argument is heightened. The implication is that 
the furthering of people’s psychological and physical well being 
is a vital instrument for removing from the propaganda picture 
some of the mud and slime on which antidemocratic thought and 
movement may be built. 

“Every man a not-very-close approximation of a king, perhaps, 
but pretty well clothed, housed, and fed,” is an ideal whose 
realization is not guaranteed to render people impervious to propa- 
gandistic blandishments. But the evidence on opinion formation 
indicates that people under these conditions would be rendered 
less susceptible. 


CASE EXAMPLES 


The purpose of these examples is to sketch the extent to which 
opinion and propaganda analysis have produced understanding of 
growth and change of public opinion in two important areas: the 
reduction of prejudice and the winning of elections. Designed to 
exemplify the current state of principal knowledge, the illustrative 
materials present chiefly data on bases of prejudice and determinants 
of political opinions and follow with a consideration of the methods 
of propaganda used to shift existing opinions in each of the two 
case example fields. 


Example 1: Reducing prejudice 


Prejudice has many objects in the United States—the Negro, the 
Catholic, the Spanish-American, and other groups. There are not, 
as one psychologist *® observes, separate psychologies of prejudice 
in relation to this or that group; there are only varying specific 
applications. Prejudice is, in turn, one part of the general area 
of opinion and attitude formation and change. However, for the 
purpose of presenting a case example, we consider, with stress on 
anti-Semitism, but with attention, also, to other anti-minority 
manifestations, these aspects: the nature of the propaganda prob- 
lem involved in reducing prejudice (actually a counter-propaganda 
problem), the would-be solutions that have been used and proposed, 
and the extent to which reduction of bias appears to lend itself 
to propaganda treatment. 
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The problem 


Anti-Semitism is, in one sense, a minority problem. As an attitude 
exhibited in varying degrees and forms by some persons in the 
country, anti-Semitism results in difficulties for the Jew. But, in 
another sense, anti-minority attitudes and behavior, no matter at 
what group they are directed, are a majority problem. “Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race,” is the phrase of anthro- 
pologist M. F. Ashley Montagu. 

Prejudice has economic consequences; because a group is sub- 
merged, its pay rates tend to be lowered, to drive down other rates 
to meet the lowered rates, to diminish the demand for industry's 
products, and so to decrease a general standard of living. It has 
other results; because there is discrimination against a group in 
America, anti-American propaganda in other countries is 
strengthened and antidemocratic propaganda in the United States 
is furthered. Prejudice is antirational, and therefore disruptive of 
the democratic process, which depends ultimately on men’s reason. 

In essence, the judgment that prejudice is a first-rank concern 
of the majority of persons in America rests on moral, military, 
political, and economic arguments. 


Causes of anti-Semitism 


How and why are anti-Semitic attitudes acquired? The reason for 
asking the question is the expectation that once the causes of the 
antigroup opinions are isolated, it may be possible to control or 
eradicate the causal factors and thus check or erase the attitudes 
themselves through the use of relevant propaganda or other devices. 

Another question must be asked. How could we possibly find 
out the causes of anti-Semitism? Anti-Semitism is a many-sided 
opinion-attitude-behavior complex. The student should realize the 
unreal simplification introduced by this semantic subterfuge of 
one hyphenated word, for anti-Semitism exists as no single cate- 
gorical entity; it is a single label for multiple phenomena. Yet, for 
the sake of language economy and convenience of presentation, the 
one word must be used. 

The difficulties in ascertaining whether a person is anti-Semitic 
have previously been discussed. Assume, though, as seems reasonable, 
that a rough measure of its incidence can be devised. One method 
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of study would be genetic: following up samples of persons from 
childhood, noting their attitudes at different points in time and 
correlating changes with environmental factors. A second would be 
the identification of unbiased groups and a comparison of them 
with prejudiced groups to note the factors that seem to distinguish 
the two, on the presumption that such factors are causal variables. 
A third is the testing of a particular group and noting relationships 
between characteristics of the individuals and the extent of their 
bias. A fourth is the establishment of an experimental situation 
and introducing into it variables to be studied. A fifth is the case 
study of a group of persons, making qualitative judgments about 
the nature and origin of the prejudices revealed. A sixth is historical 
analysis to observe notable events and consequences. 

All six approaches have been used, singly and in combination. 
From the research findings the following hypothesis has been 
established.?1 

Prejudices are frequently part of the acculturation process. The child 
growing into the culture of his group learns first to accept an authority 
(parent, teacher, friend) to an object, idea, or group as something “good” 
or “bad” without understanding the reasons for this reaction of the 
authority. Only later does he learn the meaning of the response or does he 
acquire rationalizations for his negative or positive attitude. 


We cite several highlight studies. 

In one illustrative research analysis,?? using the genetic method, 
children between nine and eighteen were questioned on their 
attitudes toward Jews and Negroes. Generalized attitudes of dislike 
were exhibited by the younger children; specific stereotypes were 
more or less absent. However, the attitudes of the older children 
showed not only the general negative opinions held by the younger 
group, but also, specific stereotypes. 

In another intensive analysis,?* a group of extremely bigoted 
Women was compared with women who did not hold prejudiced 
opinions. The study concerned itself with “a great variety of areas, 
ranging from the most intimate features of family and sex adjust- 
ment through relationships to other people in general, to religion 
and to social and political philosophy.” Among the findings was 
the fact that on the surface the prejudiced girls seemed to be quite 
well adjusted. But with deep psychological probing, quite a different 
picture of the group was developed. 
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Under the surface, the prejudiced girls showed sadistic impulses 
frequently directed at their parents, acute anxiety about social 
status, and often unsatisfied sexual desires. They identified them- 
selves with the powerful and held the downtrodden in low regard. 
Concerned about their status, they denied equal status to others. 
Help in integrating their personalities was found in according 
inferior position to foreigners and minority groups. A major con- 
clusion of the analysts is that “A basically hierarchical, authori- 
tarian, exploiting parent-child relationship is apt to carry over 
with a power-oriented exploitively dependent attitude toward one’s 
sex partner and one’s God and may well culminate in a political 
philosophy and social outlook which has no room for anything but 
a desperate clinging to what appears to be strong and a disdainful 
rejection of whatever is relegated to the bottom.” Evidently the 
dynamics of personality development shed considerable light on the 
sources of anti-Semitism. 

An excellent example of how frustration and minority-group 
antipathy are related is seen in another experimental study.?* Prior 
to World War II, a group of young men at a camp rated favorable 
and unfavorable traits of Japanese and Mexicans. Ratings were 
performed before and after a frustrating experience in which the 
men were unexpectedly deprived of an anticipated visit to the 
theatre and were required instead to work in camp. The ex- 
perimental results after the frustrating event showed a pronounced 
decrease in the number of favorable traits, and an increase in the 
unfavorable characteristics attributed to the two groups. Apparently, 
the outlets of frustration need not be rationally selected; those 
ready at hand will serve. 

How historical factors can help explain intergroup attitudes is 
illustrated in the case of Brazil.25 Relatively little anti-Negro 
prejudice is found there. One reason for this situation, apparently, 
is the fact that the Portuguese who settled in Brazil had migrated 
individually, rather than in families, thus facilitating intermarriage. 
Another contributing historical factor was the liberation of the 
Negro slaves in Brazil without the occurrence of a civil war. 

None of these studies by itself furnishes an altogether satisfactory 
explanation of antiminority opinions. In Brazil, for example, the 
historical factors are, nevertheless, accompanied by different degrees 
of prejudice on the part of different persons. Sociological and 
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psychological studies in this country never show uniformly that a 
single type of variable explains prejudice. Yet, in combination, the 
data do suggest clearly the roots of bias: 

“In the same way that the individual grows into other aspects 
of the culture, he grows into prejudices.” 2¢ It becomes impossible 
to isolate a single cause of anti-Semitism, for the causes are coeval 
with the elements of the individual’s culture—socio-economic, 
political, traditional, and all the other factors that combine to 
form the environment of people. The anti-Semite learns anti- 
Semitism as he learns to use a fork or to prefer one newspaper or 
one social club to another; he expresses his frustrations, his tensions, 
and the aggressions acquired in his personality development by 
hating the Jew. 

Viewed so, the behavior patterns of the minority become sub- 
stantially irrelevant to antiminority bias. Thus, let the sub-group 
seek to be assimilated into the larger group and it is regarded as 
“pushing.” Let it be content to be socially separated and it is held 
to be stand-offish and clannish. If the minority has but little educa- 
tion and slight economic or other accomplishments, the interpre- 
tation is that the group's capacity is negligible. If the minority has 
considerable education and substantial economic or other achieve- 
ments, the meaning is clear: it uses crafty and unacceptable methods 
“to get ahead” and it is a threat to the community. 

Here is a good example of rationalization. Given his attitude as 
a consequent of the cultural equilibrium in which he lives, the 
anti-Semite can find “good” reasons to support his conclusions. In 
point is a review by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of a book about 
Franklin Roosevelt. Accusing the author of bias, Schlesinger com- 
ments that if Roosevelt had chosen to go up in a balloon, the 
author would have called that exhibitionism; if Roosevelt had 
chosen not to do so, that was proof of cowardice. 

Psychologist Goodwin B. Watson ** suggests that study of preju- 
diced people should be aimed not at finding out “where he acquired 
the prejudice but why he needs it. Only after the purpose which 
the prejudice serves in his emotional economy has become clear, 
will it be possible to prescribe the satisfactions which are likely to 
free the individual so that it becomes easy for him to accept new 
light and to abandon his once precious prejudices.” This is by 
Way of reminder that varying stimuli provoke learning—whether 
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the learned behavior be biased or not, deviate or not. The implica- 
tion in dealing with biased persons is that no broadside therapy 
could hope to reach their needs adequately; any plan of prejudice 
diminution would have to recognize that prejudiced actions are 
devices by which the individual reconciles his needs and his 
environment. How, then, can prejudice be controlled? ‘The methods 
actually used have been most varied. 

Robin M. Williams, Jr.,?® has outlined under nine headings the 
techniques that have been utilized to reduce intergroup tensions: 


1. Information, education, propaganda 

2. Political and legal pressures 

3- Organization of intergroup contacts in industrial or other work situa- 
tions 

. Organization of intergroup contacts in nonvocational settings 

. Organizations for adjusting intergroup differences: activating channels 
for negotiation, conciliation, and mediation, and for the use of per- 
suasion and other direct influences in dealing with particular groups and 
individuals 

6. Public commendations and awards for individuals or organizations 

working for improved intergroup relations 

Psychotherapy with individuals or small groups 

- Organization of activities of groups considered likely sources of conflict, 
as boys’ clubs 

9. Fact-finding 


os 


west 


These are techniques that, taken together, interpret antiminority 
opinions and behavior as problems in mental health and in social 
conditioning. In the discussion below, three of the major approaches 
that have been used in dealing with anti-Semitism are considered: 


Changing anti-Semitic attitudes 


Publicizing objective and attitudinal data about Jews. Is it pos- 
sible that anti-Semitism can be lessened by identifying the invalid 
bases of the prejudice? Examples would be the fact that Jews own 
only one-half of one per cent of the banks in the United States, that 
Jews were represented in the American Army in all our wars in 
proportion to the percentage in the community, that prejudice is 
un-American and dangerous to the country and the like. 

Two psychologists 2° point out that data revealing the gap between 
an individual's emotional conclusions and the base for his judg- 
ments will “frequently” result in (1) rejection of the data by the 
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use of defense mechanisms that result in labeling the data or the 
collector biased or inadequate; (2) feelings of guilt leading to 
tension and anxiety but not to changed behavior. Mere explanation 
is most unlikely to be persuasive. 

We know from the research in propaganda that the anti-Semite is 
likely not to expose himself to such propaganda and that he will 
probably interpret the propaganda to conform with his pre-existing 
opinions. 

Propaganda to combat anti-Semitism and other antiminority 
prejudices has taken a variety of forms. Thus, the Advertising 
Council prepared for use during Brotherhood Week in 1949 a 
cartoon depicting the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. 
A sullen-looking Indian is frowning at the Pilgrims getting off the 
ship. The caption reads: “Ugh! foreigners!” 

In one Bill Mauldin cartoon, two Roman Senators are shown 
arguing in front of a colonnaded building. “Well,” one Roman is 
saying to the other, “would you like your daughter to marry a 
Christian?” 

Some 1,200 radio stations from coast to coast picked up from 
New York’s WNEW Little Songs on Big Subjects, and used them 
as station breaks at times when children were most likely to be 
listening. Actually a kind of singing commercial, the jingles had 
harmonious intergroup relationships as their theme. 

Superman has taken time to deliver speeches against discrimina- 
tion; radio crime shows have included pro-tolerance remarks, some- 
times in extended form. Subway and trolley posters and highway 
billboards have, in photograph and word, urged nonprejudice. 
Motion pictures have used the Negro and the Jew and the Mexican 
as source material for stories intended to sway the audience's mind 
and influence its behavior. Similarly, in novels and elsewhere 
tolerance themes have been utilized. Throughout all the media, of 
course, the dominant subjects have been noncontroversial; the anti- 
antiminority materials comprise but a minute portion of the whole. 

Do such materials change anti-Semitic attitudes? Enough is 
known, says June Blythe,’ former director of the American Council 
on Race Relations, “to warrant immediate abandonment of the 
endless repetition of factual or emotional platitudes noted as one 
of the most widely-used appeals of current inter-group public 
relations.” M. F. Ashley Montagu ** identifies the research base: 
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The roots of prejudice are woven into the very psychic structure of the 
person, and unless we attend to the soil from which they draw nourishment 
it will not help either the resulting plant or ourselves if we attempt to 
cure its sickness by lopping off the ailing leaves. The soil in which race 
prejudice grows is the social experience to which the developing person is 
exposed... 


Three psychologists ** who collaborated in another study take a 
more optimistic view while conceding “Without doubts attitudes 
are firmly rooted in personality structure.” Using a figure of speech 
somewhat similar to that of Montagu, they claim, however, that 
such attitudes “are also modifiable by a great variety of transient 
stimuli, in the same way that a tree’s growth is influenced by small 
changes in the amount of light it receives, although it would require 
an earthquake to uproot it.” 

Arnold M. Rose,** sociologist, has summarized a number of 
investigations: “Experimental studies of the effect of propaganda on 
prejudice do not distinguish between exhortation and education, 
but some of them suggest that there is an effect. The findings are 
conflicting, however....” Rose makes the point that propaganda 
cannot correct personality malformations giving rise to bias against 
minorities, but “it can prevent these malformations from taking 
the form of prejudice against these groups.” Samuel H. Flower- 
man,** research director of the American Jewish Committee, pro- 
tests against artificial “aprioristic techniques of which propaganda is 
at the moment the most stupendous and popular.” 

Evidence of the questionable utility of a publicity approach is 
exemplified by this experiment: *° A group of persons was shown 
a series of cartoons satirizing the prejudiced person. In one, for 
instance, a personnel officer tells an American Indian he cannot 
employ him, for he hires only people who are 100 per cent American. 
In another, a hospital patient in need of a blood transfusion tells 
his doctor to be sure that the blood is from somebody who is at 
least sixth-generation American. 

After the cartoons were shown to the group, the members were 
interviewed. The results may well give considerable pause to pro- 
ponents of a mass-propaganda. One-third of the group understood 
the point of the drawings. But one-third took the cartoons to be 
jokes and no more, while the remaining one-third interpreted the 
material as an attack on minority groups. 
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Intensive interviewing disclosed that those who understood the 
cartoons tended largely to have well-systematized ideas about the 
significance of antiminority prejudices in terms of an integrated 
social philosophy; those who misunderstood tended to be anti- 
Semitic and to have no coherent system of organized thought about 
minorities and society. 

In another study,** two investigators reversed the usual experi- 
mental pattern. Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz mailed to 
a group of 50 veterans two anti-Semitic propaganda leaflets. The 
veteran sample had been interviewed previously in another study, 
and on the basis of those data, categorized as “tolerant” or 
“intolerant” toward Jews. When approached within two weeks 
after they had received the pamphlets, 33 of the men agreed to 
be interviewed again. Classification of the men and their reactions 
to the propaganda content yielded the following results: 


Tolerant Intolerant Totals 
Approve 455.200 AN va sto 2 8 10 
Disapprove ......+++ss.400+ 8 6 14 
Neutral or indeterminate .... 5 4 2 
Totals... ar EOE 15 18 33 


The number of cases is small and generalization is impossible 
here. The propaganda appears, however, to have had some effect, 
and the direction of influence could not consistently be predicted 
from the tolerance attitudes of the individuals. Additional analysis 
of the group led the investigators to suggest three hypotheses as pos- 
sibly explaining the circumstances under which antitolerance propa- 
ganda may be effective with some people: (1) Their tolerance is not 
deeply rooted in their general attitudes and beliefs; (2) The propa- 
ganda material seems authoritative and fairly objective; (3) The 
materials serve to lessen the anxieties of the individual without 
arousing new ones. These hypotheses may also be adaptable to 
protolerance propaganda. 

Generalized publicity, in sum, is apparently unlikely to change 
many minds, although it may have some value in the special cir- 
cumstance where the individual’s prejudiced opinions are relatively 
unimportant to him and the propaganda looks persuasive to him 
in terms of his value system. 

Community programs. Can anti-Semitic attitudes be changed by 
community action? Similarly, prejudice control activities have been 
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carried forward by schools, industrial, business, and religious groups, 
private pressure organizations, and government and social work 
groups. These are, by and large, “shot-gun approaches’’—saying, 
writing, and doing “good” things in the hope that some of the 
propagandistic pellets will strike home to the people whose views 
require re-orientation. 

Quite different is the action-research procedure where researchers 
and community representatives in collaboration localize the specific 
problems and develop appropriate community therapy. Together, 
they work out the information-gathering, interpretation, and 
application-of-findings processes as well as the final step of checking 
on the operation of the programs adopted. (This last step becomes 
the first step in a new series of action-researches, since the expecta- 
tion is always that, continually, more remains to be done in further- 
ing desirable intergroup relations.) 

The action-research approach appears to have the considerable 
merit of reaching opinion leaders and of getting them to work with 
the antibias program, thus promoting the likelihood of their ac 
cepting and utilizing the propaganda to which they have 
contributed. 

Are community activities successful in changing discriminatory 
attitudes and behavior? Goodwin Watson quotes a major conclusion 
of one survey: the most obvious defect in programs to improve 
interfaith and interracial cooperation is the lack of a research 
approach. Communities, he says, are in the position of the man 
who takes a dozen remedies for a cold. When he recovers, he does 
not know which, if any, really helped. 

To formulate a research approach it would be necessary to work 
out measures of antiminority behavior before and after the com- 
munity activity. Even so, the analyst would have to be able to 
estimate the impact on any opinion or behavior shift of variables 
other than the community activity. This estimate might be derived 
by taking a comparable community as a control area. 

To gauge the “discrimination index” of a community, question- 
naire and interview methods have been used to find out from such 
persons as employers, real estate owners, and labor officials data 
like percentages of minority peoples hired or accepted as tenants. 
Taking the index from time to time furnishes a basis for appraising 
devices to ameliorate conditions encountered. 
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This quantitative research-action-centered attack on antiminority 
beliefs and behavior is too recent to be admitted as description of 
scientifically verified community ways of dealing with prejudice. 
One intra-community type of experimentation in which suggestive 
data have been obtained is the sociodrama. “Half a dollar for Half 
an Hour Public Opinion Poll” was the heading for a mimeographed 
sheet inviting people to come to a particular place at a specified 
time. When the sample turned up, skits recreating anti-minority 
behavior were presented and audience reaction measured. The 
sample, of course, is not necessarily representative of the community 
from which it is drawn. 

Here is one enactment. A discussion leader tells the audience that 
he represents a public opinion group and would like to get reactions 
to a short play. Members of the audience are asked to set down 
their age, nationality, and religious and educational background. 
Then the play starts. Waiting to be interviewed by an office manager 
are Jones, Goldstein, and Stevenson. “Who's next?” the receptionist 
asks. 

“I am,” Goldstein and Jones reply together. The receptionist 
decides on Goldstein and says, “Follow me.” 

After they leave, Jones says angrily, “Those Jews are all alike— 
who do they think they are?” 

The play is then stopped and the audience is asked to indicate 
agreement or disagreement with items on an attitude scale, such 
as, “I think Jones is all wrong about Jews”; “I think Jones is right. 
Jews usually try to push ahead.” 

The skit is then presented again, this time with an additional 
scene in which Stevenson expresses disagreement with Jones and 
the observers are again questioned. 

Analysis ** of the sociodramatic material indicated that the 
amount of attitude change induced by different answers varied from 
experiment to experiment. In general, however, tryout of the 
several Stevenson answers indicated that the reply spoken in a calm, 
confident, firm manner was most effective. In New York the calm 
approach was preferred by 68 per cent and rose to 78 per cent as 
the experiment was repeated moving westward. The optimum 
Stevenson remarks, in substance, were to take it easy, we don’t 
want talk like that in America, it’s unfair to pick on any group, 
and everybody in America should get a square deal. On the as- 
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sumption that the purpose of replying to intolerance incidents is 
to communicate with the witnesses to the event in addition to the 
prejudiced person, the research has been followed by establishing 
training institutes across the country to train community rep- 
resentatives in the ways of meeting incidents. 

This stress on the use of active opinion leaders in community 
activities and projects appears to be a promising tactic for promoting 
desired opinion changes. It emphasizes the opinion-cuing sources 
of the individual, rather than a frontal attack on the opinions them- 
selves as exhibited by use of mass communications media. 

Can anti-Semitism be decreased by passing laws prohibiting some 
prejudiced activities? “Granted all the limitations of legislative 
action,” says one analyst,’ “we have no better weapon with which 
to. fight anti-social action.” The claim is not that laws can succeed 
in eliminating prejudiced attitudes; it is that laws can eradicate 
or diminish: some forms of biased behavior. 

_ Beginning in the 1940's there were enacted in several states Fair 

_ Employment Practices Acts that prohibit discriminatory employment 
practices because of race, color, creed, or national origin. Nobody's 
mind is changed (perhaps) about the merits or lack of merits of 
persons against whom discrimination is usually exercised. But 
following a legal mandate, the argument goes, the tensions of the 
minority are decreased, the majority group tends to be accustomed 

_ to the idea of according more nearly equal economic opportunity 
to the hitherto customarily rejected people, and even community 
attitudes may be affected through this explicit proclamation of 
community standards, attitude, and will. 

Legislation, to be effective, must carry the approval of the popula- 
tion. That approval may exist at the time of the legal enactment, 
or it may arise after adoption because it is generally acceptable. In 

_ that case, says one commentator,” the law “is itself the stimulus 
for activating popular response.” The fait accompli phenomenon 
we have encountered previously is in operation. In one study,‘ 
for example, many white persons said no when they were asked 
whether they would like Negroes working at their side. However, 
when Negroes were introduced into their working environment they 
were largely accepted and, with time, the whites’ attitudes tended 
to become more favorable. 
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Efforts to pass Federal FEPC legislation have been attempted, but 
have consistently failed of enactment. President Roosevelt's ex- 
ecutive order of 1941 establishing a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee lapsed with the end of World War II amid controversy 
as to whether it had worked well or badly and whether it was or 
was not a demonstration of the necessity and feasibility of national 
legislation to remove discrimination in employment practices and 
procedures. 

Some have argued that FEPC legislation is not enough; that 
strong civil rights and group defamation laws are practicable and 
desirable. In 1943, for example, Massachusetts made it a criminal 
libel to publish any false written material “with intent to promote 
hatred of any group of persons in the Commonwealth because of 
race, color, or religion... .” Similar laws have been enacted in other 
states—in New Jersey one such law was declared unconstitutional— 
but, wrote one analyst in 1946, no successful prosecution under any 
of these laws could be found. 

Law-making as a device to change intolerant behavior or opinion 
involves these arguments and counter-arguments: 

1. Such legislation infringes on the personal freedom of other 
people. (Every act by the political representatives is a simultaneous 
giving and taking away.) 

2. It invites subterfuges to defeat its purpose. (The argument 
is unsupported assertion; the usual result of law is to invite con- 
formity.) 

3- It may result in a worsening of the minority’s position because 
of the ensuing wrath of the frustrated majority. (A challengeable 
set of assumptions is involved in this idea, namely, that the majority 
is a monolithic unit, that there is a ground for anger and act that 
could and would be cultivated and organized in the face of contrary 
legal mandate and the legal machinery and customs of the state.) 

4. It accents futile legalism at the cost of much more effective 
education. (But the statute is itself a species of education and its 
enactment tends to facilitate further education. Remember, too, 
that prejudiced persons are likely to respect power as such.) 

Let us summarize the major propaganda implications of this case 
example. We see, first, that prejudice may be separated into two 
expressions: opinion-attitude and behavior. Second, prejudice is 
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culturally and psychologically determined. Third, its opinion bases 
seem to be nonremediable. Fourth, its opinion and behavior mani- 
festations are, within limits, susceptible to control. Williams, after 
reviewing more than 50 studies of efforts to decrease prejudice, states, 
“From these findings we surely know that some kinds of communi- 
cation and contact are accompanied by changes in opinion whick 
indicate lessened prejudice.” [Williams’ italics.] We do not know the 
limits of control that are practicable. Fifth, individual-centered 
communication is more likely to be effective than mass communica- 
tion. Sixth, use of opinion leaders and of the formal legal apparatus 


of the community constitutes a major avenue for influencing public 
opinion. 


Example 2: Winning elections 


Are there identifiable techniques for winning elections? What is 
the role of propaganda among those techniques? Our objective here, 
as an application of propaganda techniques and strategy, is to de- 
scribe the factors that make for political victory. Discussion of the 
election problem is organized under three heads: (1) Why people 
vote as they do; (2) Persuading the voter; (3) Nonverbal devices for 
political success. 


Why people vote as they do 


We have observed previously that opinions and behavior are 
grounded in the whole history and present situation of the in- 
dividual. The prime variables in determining voting preferences 
include: the economic status of the individual; religion, place of 
residence; education; chronological age; sex; nationality; previous 
voting record; voting preferences of cue-giving individuals and 
groups, such as family and friends; membership in formal organiza- 
tions, such as trade unions; character of opposing candidates; and 
persons and offices on the same ticket. Also included are factors gov- 
erning the general environmental context of the individual, such as 
war, of those influencing his immediate circumstances, such as 
having had a traffic summons “fixed,” having been urged to vote 
a certain way by a precinct captain, having shaken hands with one 
of the candidates, and so on. 

In a study ** of the 1945 mayoralty election in Boston, this question 
was asked of a sample of 550 persons: “What do you like best about 
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———(your chosen candidate)?” Reasons fell into these categories of 
candidates’ characteristics: * 


Per cent 
Efficiency (past experience, achievements, etc.) .......... 60+. e045 38 
Ideology (honest, will help veterans, etc.) 2.2.0.0... 66 ce eevee ee 27 
Politics (not machine candidate, against incumbent, etc.) ... Latah? 
Personal characteristics (young, know him personally, etc.) ....... 36 
5 
fi 


* Percentages add to over 100 because some respondents gave more than one 


reason for supporting a candidate. š 


These categories are then regrouped into economic advantage, 
candidate’s personal appeal, and apparent administrative efficiency. 

What, then, of the role in Boston of factors like nationality and 
party affiliation? The issue of nationality, it was reported, was 
clouded by such factors as these: each mayoralty candidate picked 
aides from many groups; several candidates of a single nationality 
were opponents. Thus, names like Scolponetti, Gurvitz, and Levine 
were leading lieutenants of Curley. Curley’s principal adversaries _ 
were Kerrigan and Reilly. One candidate, Sawtelle, was of Italian 
extraction and represented a clear nationality choice, but the chances 
of his election were so slim as to draw votes away from him. “Where 
party is concerned,” the investigators found in this election, “there 
simply was no choice save between more or less ‘regular’ Democrats.” 
Politicians may so design elections as to attenuate the influence of 
ordinarily important factors. 

A study by Elmo Roper *? of the election in 1945 for the mayoralty 
in New York covered a sample of 515 persons who were asked to 
name the “one or two things” that prompted their voting choice. 
The reasons given are described as “quite general, seldom clear-cut 
and specific.” Respondents said of their chosen candidate that he 
““knows what the city needs,’ ‘he has a good record,’ or ‘good ex- 
perience,’ ‘he has always worked for the good of the city,’ he is 
‘honest,’ ‘fair,’ ‘a good character,’ ‘capable,’ ‘intelligent’ ” 

A Fortune poll ** taken in September 1948 asked Truman sup- 
porters to indicate their reasons for preferring Truman. The most 
frequent reasons given summed up to: nesAidle 

Now is not the time for a change, Truman knows problems 

of the day Pa o a RTS CAK 
He is a Democrat PERTRA Ap TE- OE TPES § 18. 
Is for the working class, the common man .. 


Has done well under the circumstances, deserves a chance 
to continue p Sete » 15 
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The next most popularly cited explanation—‘“sincere, hard- 
working, well-meaning”—came to seven per cent. Other reasons, 
ranging in frequency from six to two per cent, included faults found 
with Dewey or the Republican party and references to Truman 
policies like his civil rights, international relations, and price control 
programs. “All other reasons” accounted for 18 per cent. Because 
some respondents gave more than one reason, percentages totaled 
135 per cent. 

It is to be noted that relatively few persons verbalize their political 
selections in terms of the explanations usually given as major factors 
for determining the voter's decision. Thus, Crossley ** data as of 


September 1, 1948, indicated this distribution of the Truman vote by 
income groups: 


Per cent 
Upper income 26 
Middle income . 34 


Lower income 


As these figures show, his income level is significantly related to 
the voter’s choice. Yet he does not often indicate that his vote is 
heavily influenced by the fact that he has or has not a substantial 
income. 

Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson,** who did an intensive 
analysis of political data in Santa Clara County, Calif., found that 
traditional party allegiance “appears to be the dominant force be- 
hind the ballots.” These investigators identify two other clusters of 
variables as important voting determinants—political propaganda 
and “social-economic status.” The latter covers “relative economic 
security and well-being, ‘position in society,’ occupational dignity 
and importance and common culture.” The ground for this state- 
ment is given in such data as these: when go occupations were 
grouped into six broad classes differing in prestige, the results were: 


Level of Prestige Percentage Registered 
of Occupation Republicans 
Loi er A EPET 793 
Rs clon, ae ee ae sses M 
Moderate. Mas aois : 58.4 
Low. es orn pä 524 
sa Ts oe 408 


The tie between educational status and political selection (eco- 
nomic level not held constant) is illustrated in another distribu- 
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tion *° of persons who considered themselves Democrats in October 
1948: 


Per cent 
Collegen yea capitate baw eas BW gee ane 32 
High school ... ee oh 
Grade’ school rien tet ten cen ee 53 


Here is the age breakdown for Democrats, Republicans, and In- 
dependents in the same AIPO sample (in per cent): 


Democrats Republicans Independents 
21-29 years P TR 51 23 26 
80-49 years ....... ciel 30 20 
50 years and over 43 39 18 


Presented above has been only a small portion of the data on 
which generalizations about voting determinants rest. To explain 
why people vote as they do, there has been accumulated not only 
poll data, but statistically worked-out relations between voting be- 
havior and economic and other indexes, intensive interviewing 
surveys, historical analyses, and case studies of single elections and 
of the operations of political organizations. 

Exemplifying some of these other materials are the analyses of 
economist and statistician Louis H. Bean. Relationships among 
political, social, and economic variables have long been an object of 
statistical study. It has been found, for example, that marriage 
rates tend to rise with increasing prosperity as, perhaps surprisingly, 
do death rates; lynchings in the South show a substantial negative 
correlation with the price of cotton, itself taken as an index of pros- 
perity. The assumption explored in these statistical studies is that 
some categories of quantitative data are complicated resultants of 
factors many of which operate to influence other major variables. 
Thus, studying variations over a period of time, Bean ‘7 has been 
able to establish relationships between the percentage of the vote 
received by political candidates and fluctuations in other phenom- 
ena. In Texas, for instance, a few counties went Republican in 
1940. Investigation revealed that in counties in which three to 10 
per cent of the population was of German stock, the shift to the 
Republican column was three to 10 percentage points over the 1936 
figures; in counties where 1 5 to 20 per cent of the population was of 
German origin, the increase was 24 to 48 percentage points in the 
Republican vote. The Roosevelt record in international relations 
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and the Willkie German nationality origin explained this result and 
indicated the strength in at least this instance of nationality ties. 

The impact of religion was shown in the relation between the 
vote for Al Smith in 1928 and the per cent of Catholic Church mem- 
bership as revealed in state-by-state comparisons. Defining “normal” 
as the Democratic percentage for each state based on the 1924 and 
1932 election results, Bean shows that the departure of the 1928 


Democratic voting percentage from normal paralleled closely the — 


incidence of Catholic Church membership. Virginia, with a 20 per 
cent below normal 1928 Democratic vote, had a three per cent 
Church membership; Ohio, with a normal 1928 Democratic vote, 
had a 34 per cent Church membership; Massachusetts, with a 15 per 
cent above normal Democratic vote, had a 65 per cent Catholic 
population. These are data for selected states; the over-all correlation 
between voting preference and religion was not so great as that 
implied in these figures. Religion in isolation does not determine 
vote. Oregon and Texas, for instance, both have a Catholic percent- 
age of 24, yet Texas’ 1928 vote was 33 per cent below normal and 
Oregon only five per cent below normal. 

The strength of individual voting determinants varies in time. In 
the country as a whole, for example, 48 per cent of the business and 
professional group supported Roosevelt in 1936 as compared with 
74 per cent of the manual workers, a difference of 26 points. By 1944 
the gap between these two groups had narrowed to 20 points. 

Bean’s analysis of political and economic relations is of particular 
interest. We consider here only a small portion of his material. He 
took for analysis the 92-year period from 1854 until 1946 just before 
the 1948 election. Of the 23 congressional elections in presidential 
years during that time, 14 were held when business was down an 
average of nine percentage points; the party in power lost four 
points. The nine other elections averaged a 13-point rise in business 
level; the party in power gained an average of four points on those 
occasions. The conclusion? Prosperity makes for retention of power 
by the party in office. Other studies have presented a similar find- 
ing. But two sociologists, Thomas Wilkinson and Hornell Hart,** 
obtained apparently different results when they correlated total pop- 
ular vote received by the party in office and changes in business 
activity in presidential elections from 1844 to 1948. The correlation 
was .000. Similarly, in congressional elections, the correlation be- 
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tween the percentage change in major-party house membership and 
change in business activity was .ooo. The researchers’ interpretation? 
The alleged relation between prosperity and political victory “is not 
substantiated by the facts.” 

The apparent clash between the Bean and Wilkinson-Hart fig- 
ures seems to stem at least in part from their differences in definition 
and statistical approach. Bean estimates the effect of economics by 
taking the average change in congressional membership together 
with the average change in business activity; Wilkinson and Hart 
use a correlation coefficient of an unidentified kind. Bean uses as a 
business index a figure for October of the given year and computes 
change against the October of two years earlier; Wilkinson and Hart 
use a figure averaging August, September, and October data and 
calculate change in comparison with similar dates one year earlier. 
These distinctions do not show that any result can be obtained with 
statistical method, but they do illustrate the possibility of having 
a particular type of statistical data present only a partial picture. 
Thus, if the student will look up the Bean and Wilkinson-Hart data 
and do his own calculations, he will find, for instance, that a down- 
ward trend of economic index in a presidential election year results 
in an average loss of party power in Congress. But that average loss 
is made up principally of party power decrements of 23.7 and 17.2 + 
contributed on two occasions. Actually, the economic index dropped 
(according to the Wilkinson-Hart basis) 13 times when a party was 
in power during a presidential election year. On seven of those 
occasions, party membership in Congress increased. The upshot? 
What is needed is a rounded quantitative delineation of the relations 
between economics and party voting. Systematic and thorough 
analysis would take into consideration the fact that slight differences 
in economic activity are unlikely to be significant, that trend and 
cumulative effect and magnitude of prosperity-depression are im- 
portant, and that economic influences may show up more clearly 
when disentangled from other variables like political apathy. Bean 
emphasizes the difference between the congressional vote held at the 
time of a presidential election and one held in an off-year. In off-year 
elections, the total vote drops off by about five to nine million votes. 
The statistical description of political-economic data can become 
very complicated, but that is because the data are themselves com- 
plicated. } 
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Other analysts have related voting choice to average rentals, vot- 
ing preferences of family and friends, religious composition of the 
community and newspapers read and radio programs listened to. 
The results add up to the thesis that people’s votes are much more 
nearly the outcome of continuing and permanent factors in their 
situations than of the transient variables of a particular occasion and 
candidate. Reasons like “my candidate is honest and experienced,” 
or “it is time for a change,” or “let’s not change horses in mid- 
stream,” appear to be rationalizations for political opinions based 
on fundamental considerations like economics and the prestiged 
opinion-cuing sources of the individual's group memberships— 
church, family, nationality grouping, party, and so on. 

Emerging from the data is the inference that it is the character- 
istics of the voter rather than those of the candidate that determine 


the voter's choice at election time. Cantril +° summarizes poll data 
thus: 


Older people tend to vote Republican more than young people by 
about 4 to 3; those in the upper income group tend to vote Republican 
more than those in the lowest income group by about g to 1; men tend to 
vote slightly more Republican than women; farmers and people in small 
towns tend to vote Republican more than people in larger cities by a 
ratio of about 4 to 3. 


The chances, says Cantril, “are at least four to one that if the man 
we say we are voting for happens to be a Republican our voting 
record will be consistently Republican. The same is true if the man 
We say we are voting for happens to be a Democrat.” Yet no factor 
has anything like total influence in forming political decisions. 
Thus, “A sizable minority of farmers vote Democrats, a third of 
labor union members will probably vote Republican, and the Re- 
publicans do not have a monopoly on millionaires.” 

The diverse character of the politician’s audience points up the 
necessity for varying appeals and methods at different times, places, 
and kinds of elections. Classification of the potential electorate may 
be on the ground of its openness to change, thus: 

1. The politically congealed. Here are the people who will vote 
Democratic or Republican even if the candidate be Beelzebub, a 
blithering idiot, and the embodiment of all that is ordinarily ob- 
jectionable to decent people. 

2. The politically fluid. These are the persons who exhibit dif 
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fering degrees of independence, the ones who occasionally or fre- 
quently switch their political allegiance. 

Another basis for categorizing technically qualified voters is the 
intensity of their interest and activity, thus: 

1. The politically inert. This is the group who will not turn 
out at the polls no matter what the issues, no matter who the can- 
didates, and no matter what the strength of the stimulus to exercise 
the electoral privilege. 

2. The politically sluggish. These are the persons who do not 
generally vote, but who will come to the polls when sufficiently 
stimulated or when the act of voting is sufficiently facilitated for 
them. 

3. The politically energetic, articulate voters who always vote. 
These are the ones who buttonhole their neighbors and acquain- 
tances and, in general, seek to convert and activate politically those 
with whom they come into contact. 

4. The political field workers. These are the people who help the 
organization, who ring the doorbells, who make the speeches, who 
write the letters, and who provide the cogs and grease needed for 
the political machine to operate. 


Persuading the voter 


The men who have achieved public office in America have not 
been research-minded in working out scientific tests to verify the 
adequacy of the methods they have used. What they have done, by 
and large, is to hew close to the opportunistic methodology that 
victorious candidates have used in the past. Remarks Arthur 
Krock: 5° 

If some Rip Van Winkle had fallen asleep shortly after the Presidential 
elections of 1860 and wakened sufficiently to read the newspapers... of 
1948 he would have noted very little change in the American political 
routine by which candidates for President are nominated, appeal for 
votes and are elected or defeated. 

Other analysts have reported evidence of diminishing emphasis on 
personal attacks and decreasing use of violence. 

Characteristically, however, candidates have kissed babies and 
smiled perpetually; they have dressed in Indian clothes and fishing 
togs; they have made speeches at dinners, banquets, street corners, 
and railway stops, and they have perched precariously at the end 
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of trucks; they have called their opponents names and ignored 
their opponents altogether; they have proclaimed their firm belief 
in America’s future; they have played the banjo and have sung 
songs; they have spoken ponderously, sometimes, and adorned their 
remarks with comic references far more often. None has ever an- 
nounced his support of taxes high as the sky; none has ever stated 
unequivocally his desire to increase the supply of bad housing; 
none aims at a reduction in the American standard of living; none 
wants war; none wants inferior police protection, dirty streets, 
droughts, or incompetent administration. 

Campaigners have used every method of communication that they 
have been able to afford and that has seemed on its face to have 
any efficacy. They have set out to reach the individual by calling 
at his house, buttonholing him on the street, writing to him, 
dropping in at neighborhood stores, and clutching at him wherever 
he can be found. To reach voters in groups ranging in size from 
a few collected on a back road or city street to the great body of 
the electorate, the aspirant for office has used meetings, the mass 
media, comic books and leaflets, sky writing, picnics and outings, 
and a myriad of stunts and publicity devices. One carried around 
a caged rat whom he addressed by the name of his opponent. 
Another started his meetings with tobacco-spitting contests. A third 
carted around a portable television set tuned to a football game, 
and after the crowd had assembled, used the time between halves 
to extol his virtues as a candidate. A fourth, speaking from above 
a pile of manure, said, “This is the first time I have ever spoken 
from my opponent’s platform.” A fifth, confronted by an opponent's 
advertisement consisting of a blank page purporting to show the 
emptiness of his record, replied with thanks and a 25-dollar check 
for this testimonial to his clean and spotless record. A sixth attacked 
his adversary as to graduate of “red, Crimson Harvard.” A seventh, 
running against a man called “Dollinger,” persistently referred to 
him as “Dillinger.” An eighth traveled about with a high-hatted 
ventriloquist who called himself Mr. Wall Street and carried a 
dummy representing the opponent. 

Political campaigning sometimes looks like a branch of show 
business. Described by writer Richard H. Rovere," here is a portion 
of the play staged by Truman as he traveled across the country on 
his campaign train in 1948: 
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The show, as a rule, gets under way after Hail to the Chief has been 
rendered by the local high-school band. Next, a local beauty, a local union 
man, or a local Kiwanis man hands the President, depending on where 
we are, a bag of peaches, a mess of celery, a miner's hat, or just 
the key to the city....It takes, by my unofficial clocking, one and 
three-quarter minutes to give the mayor, the governor, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress—the two last are likely to ride along with 
us through their state—their cracks at the audience. Whoever comes at the 
end of the procession has, as they say, the unparalleled honor and glorious 
privilege of introducing the President. During the ten-minute layovers, 
Truman limits his part of the act to five minutes. He begins with local 
scenery, local industry, local agriculture, and local intelligence; leads from 
this into a description of the contempt in which the Republican Party holds 
the region he is passing through; goes on to a preview of the Good Society 
that he, given another term and the kind of Congress he wants, will 
create; and, penultimately, makes his plea for votes. Then, with a surer 
sense of timing than he shows in major addresses, he pauses a moment, 
looks quizzically at the crowd, smiles, and asks, very humbly, “And now, 
howja like to meet ma family?” He cocks his head slightly to catch the 
response; he has the appealing look of a man who wouldn't be surprised 
if the answer was no but would be terribly hurt. The crowd’s desire to 
meet the Truman women, however, never fails to exceed by a good deal 
its desire for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. When he has caught the 
favorable response, he says, “First, Mizz Truman,” and the First Lady... 
parts the curtain and takes her place at his right side. Sometimes, when the 
crowd is very small and friendly, the President identifies Mrs. Truman as 
“the boss” and winks knowingly at the men in the audience. After Mrs. 
Truman and her admirers have exchanged greetings, the President says, 
“And now I'd like to have you meet my daughter Margaret.” (I thought it 
a nice touch that, down in the border states, he said. ... “And now I'd like 
for you to meet Miss Margaret.”)...As the train pulls out from the 
station, the family waves goodby. 


Arthur Krock *? has described the “materialization” of Dewey 
at a large meeting in the 1944 campaign: 


The Governor was not on the stage or anywhere visible when the 
women’s club official who introduced him began her speech. As she went 
along, and there was no sign of Mr. Dewey, necks were craned in every 
direction, But not until she had reached the proud intonation of his name 
did the candidate appear. Then he came from behind the rostrum to the 
center of the platform, a vigorous, attractive and sudden figure. Even the 
press gallery cynics voted it very good theatre. 


Nor did Dewey ignore his family. Speaking to his old neighbors 
at Owosso, Mich., he asked, “Did you ever see anybody as lucky 
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as I am? I've got the most wonderful mother and the most wonderful 
wife and both are here with me.” 

Noteworthy if more mundane use has been made of slogans, such 
as “The Georgia farmer has three friends: Sears Roebuck, God 
Almighty and Gene Talmadge”; “It is Truman to err”; “It’s Time 
for a Change.” The aim in political slogans has been to find some- 
thing everybody likes or believes and to tie that something in brief 
to the items supported by the candidate; or to use an interesting 
trick of sound or phrasing, to couple the supported candidate with 
an attractive thought or deed or to connect the opponent with a 
conventionally rejected idea or act. 

Not all winning politicians have used all these methods; losing 
campaigners, too, have used these methods. Take, by way of example, 
the advice given in 1949 by a man called Phathe * who wrote to 
a newspaper to tell the Republicans how to win elections. All that 
the Republican speechmakers had to do, he said, was to memorize 
ten little items constituting the “facts” that must be put before 
the “people”: 

1. Call your opponents “do-nothings” 

2. Denounce “special interests” at the same time that you appeal to the 
listening group’s special interests 

3- Repeat with distaste 40 or 50 times during the course of a speech 


reference to a law that affects many voters (labor, highway regulations) 


4. Call the people who take exception to measures you propose, “men of 
little faith” 


5. Set your jaw, extend your palm, saw your hands up and down and say, 
“We will go forward.” Nobody knows where “forward” is but every- 
body will identify it as support of his interests 

6-10. Use phrases like, “The people knew what they wanted,” “Plain facts 
before the people,” “Forward-looking legislation,” “As you — — 
(fill in farmers, workers, Catholics, etc.) will know.” 


Mr. Phathe wound up his sermon to Republicans, “Gentlemen, 
I have done as much as modern science can for you.” Newspaper- 
man Bert Andrews, who looked up Phathe in the telephone book, 
was unsuccessful in finding D. Clining Phathe. 

Descriptive of part of the Truman approach, the Phathe analysis 
stresses the necessity of name-calling, ambiguity, and promise-making 
to segments of the total voting group. Would Dewey have won 
with the same tactics? He did apparently use an approximation of 
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the Phathe techniques, as have other successful and unsuccessful 
seekers of public office. 

The presidential campaign of 1928 was won with (perhaps despite) 
the use of no notable oratorical tricks by Herbert Hoover. Al Smith 
was dramatic; he strayed not far from the Phathe suggestions and 
added some of his own. He lost. Because he was dramatic? Because 
he was Catholic? Because the voters were satisfied with the pros- 
perity they were experiencing? The research suggests that verbal 
felicity and quality of speechmaking played no significant part in 
deciding the victor. 

Hoover's general speechmaking approach in 1932 differed little 
from that of 1928, allowing for the fact of the economic depression 
in the intervening period. Was Roosevelt's victory due to his superior 
speechmaking? How then account for Smith’s defeat in 1928? 
Analysts agree that economics defeated Hoover as economics with 
a dash of religious prejudice had defeated Smith earlier. 

What takes place in a given campaign is at best only partially 
available to researchers. To have a science of political campaigning, 
we should require an exact record of who—among both victorious 
and losing candidates—did and said what to whom with what 
effects during the course of past campaigns; also the characteristics 
of the electorate, the kind of election, the nature of the relevant 
organizations and their operations, what the incumbent had done 
in office and before, the background of opposing candidates, and 
over-all data like economic indexes and local-state-Federal political 
relations. After the very considerable task of gathering and analyzing 
the information had been accomplished for a single election at 
a given time and place, we would have to repeat the job for other 
elections at the same place at different times and at other places 
at varying times. Assuming even that regular patterns of political 
behavior emerged from the investigations, we should have the 
additional assumption that the future will be sufficiently similar 
to the past to enable accurate prediction of the relative value of 
different election tactics. 

Available data on campaign tactics consist of occasional intensive 
studies of particular elections, a wealth of anecdotal material about 
many elections, and generalizations that politicians and social 
scientists have drawn from their experience. Such information sug- 
gests that the nature of verbal campaign propaganda strategy 
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changes the minds of relatively few people in a national election. 
That generalization is based on such data as these: 

Most people make their voting choices even before any candidate 
campaigns; sizable correlations exist between the individual's back- 
ground and his political selection and between general indexes (as 
prices) and his voting behavior. That is not to say that political 
propaganda is of no value. People tend to expose themselves only 
to the propaganda of the group whom they support; undecided 
voters tend to avoid propaganda exposure. But such material helps 
to activate voters’ political predispositions; it helps the convinced 
voter when he attempts to persuade others. About four out of five 
people consider themselves Republicans or Democrats. Propaganda’s 
use is to keep them in line, to reach the “undecided” voter mostly 
through his “decided” acquaintance, and to help keep party workers’ 
morale high. Propaganda itself, of course, varies. One study by 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet ®* observes that the mass com- 
munications media had “several” boomerang effects—voters being 
stimulated in a direction opposed to the propagandist’s intention. 
Among 58 people, however, who said that personal contacts had 
influenced their voting intention, “there was only one boomerang.” 
In the same investigation, respondents were asked to name the 
most important source from which they derived information they 
used to decide their vote; about one in four mentioned relatives, 
business acquaintances, friends, or other personal contacts. 

Personal contact seems to be the best way to persuade undecided 
voters or to change voting anticipations, but mass propaganda, too, 
has effects. The Lazarsfeld-Berelson-Gaudet analysis indicated that 
radio tended to have greater persuasive power than the press in 
Erie County in the 1940 national election. This investigation re- 
vealed also that people with Democratic predispositions often voted 
Republican when they were exposed to predominantly Republican 
propaganda. A similar relation was found for Republican pre- 
dispositions and Democratic stress in propaganda heard and seen. 
For example, of the people predisposed toward the Republican 
Party and exposed principally to Republican propaganda, 85 per 
cent voted Republican. Of the group with Republican predisposition 
and Democratic exposure, 53 per cent voted Republican. This 
sizable conversion effect may be due in part to special factors that 
operated to stimulate persons with one predisposition to see and 
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listen to propaganda not in conformity with their apparent political 
mind-set. i 

Anderson and Davidson ®° state that “Propaganda is a strong 
contributing factor in political behavior.” Sometimes, they say, 
it is decisive; more often its effective’ use by opposing political 
groups is equal; never is it useless. They document the significance 
of propaganda by pointing to the Sinclair-Merriam gubernatorial 
election of 1934 in California. Besides use of the customary propa- 
ganda channels, the anti-Sinclair campaign effort “proceeded to 
plaster the billboards ..., to write quantities of newspaper features, 
to make layouts for posters, to follow Sinclair's actions for slips in 
speech or conduct, to line up support among housewives’ leagues, 
religious bodies, newspapers, chambers of commerce, etc.” Sinclair, 
a strong opponent of Communism, was attacked as a Red; newsreels 
were filmed in which real hoboes and actors portraying hobo roles 
acted out parts in which they slavered for the soft life of California 
if Sinclair were elected. The Merriam supporters shown on the 
screen were clean, decent-looking people who said they intended 
to vote for Merriam because they loved their homes and their state. 
Against such tactics, Sinclair lost by about seven per cent of the 
total vote cast for the major candidates. Anderson and Davidson 
say that “the propaganda machine could account for this 
margin... ."" 

In an analysis of a 1945 municipal election in Detroit, Carl O. 
Smith and Stephen O. Sarasohn,** political scientists, show that 
“the inflammatory propaganda techniques which were indiscrimi- 
nately employed brought thousands of voters to the polls and de- 
termined thousands of votes.” Votes cast in that election were (in 
per cent): 


Primary Final 

election election 
Frankensteen ..... 06-5605 i.e ag 44 
Jeffries fines bine Maple rise aie 56 
Friel ... , pen y 19 


Frankensteen and Jeffries, the two candidates with the highest 
primary vote in Detroit's nonpartisan voting system were the 
opponents in the final election. Following the primary, Friel cam- 
paigned for Frankensteen. Nevertheless, Frankensteen, who had 
obtained 54 per cent of the total Frankensteen- Jeffries primary vote 
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(44 over 44 plus 37), received only 44 per cent of the vote in the 
final election. In contrast, the Jeffries vote leaped correspondingly. 

Smith and Sarasohn call these “remarkable” figures. The tactics 
used by the Jeffries forces included these: neighborhood weekly 
papers charged that Frankensteen wanted to open white neighbor- 
hoods to Negro residents; Poles and other groups were told that 
the value of their homes would drop when the Negroes became 
their neighbors; anonymous literature was distributed in white 
neighborhoods calling on Negroes to vote for Frankensteen so that 
they could live anywhere; this literature was supported by a 
whispering campaign in similar tenor; leaflets mailed to Negro 
homes declared that Frankensteen was an enemy of the Negro; 
rumors were spread that Frankensteen, a member of the “piscopal 
Church, was a Jew and also that he was anti-Semitic; Frankensteen 
was smeared as a red. 

How fruitful of votes was this propaganda barrage is shown by 
the reversal of the primary and final election figures. Results of 
the propaganda in the case of special groups is exemplified by what 
took place in Polish neighborhoods. In the primary, Jeffries had 
obtained 16 per cent of the vote as against Frankensteen’s 60 per 
cent. Final election figures in the Polish neighborhoods gave Jeffries 
39 per cent and Frankensteen 61 per cent. 

On the whole, it seems that propaganda effects vary with the 
circumstances of individual elections. The influence of propaganda 
can apparently be either notable or small in altering voters’ tentative 
decisions. People have a variety of kinds of predisposition. Pre- 
disposed to vote for a candidate because of traditional party ties, 
for example, the individual is also predisposed against certain ideas, 
like Communism or Fascism. In some instances, the propagandist 
is able to activate predispositions with sufficient strength against 
those ideas—if he can tie them, rationally or not, to the candidate 
whom the individual would normally support—to overcome the 
conventional bases of political predisposition. 

In any case, the fact that the margin of victory in American 
elections is typically small gives added encouragement to the 
political propagandist. His hope lies in holding his already- 
persuaded supporters and in capturing enough others to win. After 
all, one in five voters calls himself an independent; people with 
college-level education are independents in about one of four cases 
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and educated people are somewhat more likely than others to 
expose themselves to political argumentation.” 

Two additional points warrant mention: the role of political 
principles, and that of political machines. A national sample of 
voters was asked in 1945 by AIPO 5 to identify what is “wrong 
with the Republican Party today,” to account for its failure to win 
a presidential election in the two decades since 1928; 13 per cent 
said, in effect, “Poor platform; indefinite; no liberalism; copy 
Democrats”; another eight per cent laid the cause to defective 
organization; the others referred to the Republicans as a “big 
business party,” talked of “poor leadership” and lack of unity; 16 
per cent said, “Don’t know.” 

Herbert Agar,®® historian, writing on “How to Elect a Re- 
publican,” advises the party to forget its search for principles to 
distinguish Republicans from Democrats. 


Each national party is a loose alliance of local parties, held together 
precariously by self-interest or by a shared hostility....In a presidential 
election millions of votes are determined by state politics, county politics, 
church, trade union, or racial minority politics, none of which need have 
a bearing upon the “issues” of the campaign. The party leaders must 
placate and absorb as many of these minorities as possible, so that out of a 
continent-wide welter of hopes and ambitions they may build a com- 
promise. ... 


Actually, what principles could divide the two major national 
parties? D. W. Brogan,®° the British political scientist, arguing 
that our parties tend to be Tweedledee and Tweedledum, calls 
for a regrouping so that the parties may be readily distinguished. 
Let those, he says, “who believe in giving the rich their head” 
occupy one camp and the remaining people the other camp. But 
the outcome of such a division, while simplifying ideological diffi- 
culties, would also mean in America that the rich men’s group, 
clearly identifiable, would have to lose every election. There are 
simply too many people who are not wealthy and who believe that 
their interests would be inadequately protected by this Rich Man’s 
Party. The Democrats proclaim nationally that they are for God, 
country, security, home, womanhood, manhood, childhood, old age, 
youth, education, public welfare, humanity, and excellent public 
Service provided as economically as is feasible. The Republicans, 
to win, must herald their support of similar objectives. No group 
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could achieve public office by quarreling with that program; the 
psychological and logical need is for those who would capture votes 
to talk to people and not about dogmas, except to embrace the ones 
that are in the for-a-lowering-of-the-death-rate class. 

When Gallup pollsters êt asked a sample of Americans what they 
would do if they were president, the answers of the typical respond- 
ent summed up to “helping people and trying to make them happy.” 
Interviewees wanted the president of the United States to be “a 
humanitarian, a benevolent father, a helper and protector of the 
common man,” Gallup gave vivid excerpts from people's answers: 
“I would try to do something to make the people in the slums 
happier. ...So0 many children don’t get enough to eat, I'd want 
to try to help....I’d fight for the poor people and see that they 
don’t get fooled by the rich and greedy....” There, it may be 
contended, is a research basis for a victorious political platform. 

The primary imperative, in accordance with propaganda research, 
is to find effective means of identification with significant sections 
of the electorate. Talk about Eire to the Irish, Israel to the Jews, 
civil rights to the Negro, the necessity for high agricultural income 
to the farmer, high wages and job security to the union member. 
If the constituency is Greek, learn to speak a few words of Greek; 
if the electorate is largely illiterate, beware of making a speech 
that is polysyllabic and grammatically pure. To all, talk of the 
necessity for good food, good housing, good wages, and a good life. 
Alienate no group of numerical or other consequence; wrest from 
the opposition groups whose votes sum up to a plurality of the 
whole. A political platform, then, becomes irrelevant save as a 
convenient device for announcing devotion to all things to which all 
people are devoted. (This is the hard-looking fact against which 
collides the proposal that two-party responsibility can be effected in 
part by meaningful platforms; platform content must often be 
substantially innocuous as a reflex of the similarity in basic values 
of the great majority of the general population.) Even in present 
day Britain, with its apparently different history, party platform 
differences are by no means complete; they center mainly on 
nationalization policies.) 

What remains for consideration in winning elections is the 
political organization. Just how valuable are organizations is a 
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matter of controversy. Gallup and Lydgate °? have reported that 
in the 1940 and 1944 presidential elections, “contiguous states with 
political machines varying greatly in efficiency voted almost exactly 
the same way.” Study of two matched adjacent areas, differing in 
that one had a supposedly strong and competent political machine 
and the other a weak organization, disclosed similar distributions 
of votes. Warren Moscow ê! has suggested that “the traditional 
machines no longer even try to deliver or influence the vote.” W. 
B. Graves,** political scientist, states that political organization con- 
trols are more frequently encountered in urban than in rural 
districts. Political scientists and politicians in general have credited 
the machine with considerable vote-gathering power. Democratic 
boss Edward J. Flynn,’ for example, has declared: “One of the main 
reasons for Willkie’s defeat was the lack of support given him by 
the regular Republican organizations.” The argument for believing 
that machines are so important is based on these data: few indeed 
are the groups that win elections without strong organizations; 
many people do not register or vote, whereas machine members 
always do so and concentrate their ballots so that they can be quite 
sure of winning party nomination even under open primary con- 
ditions for whatever person the machine chooses to support; good 
machines operate not only through “buckshot” propaganda but 
also through informal personal contacts with voters, and such 
contacts tend to be the most effective way of persuading undecided 
voters; some machines still use devices like physical coercion, ballot- 
stuffing, and bribery to accomplish their goal, although such activity 
appears to be diminishing; the machine always has energetic sup- 
porters (particularly if it is in power) eager to hold on to their 
Spoils, to repay favors, or to do favors in return for voting support. 
LaGuardia used to say that he could be elected to office on a laundry 
ticket. Whether or not LaGuardia’s claim was valid, it has been 
argued that only a few bosses are overturned occasionally and fewer 
are overturned permanently—unless by another organization man, 

In essence, then, elections are won by being in power during 
prosperous times; by a combination of “buckshot” propaganda and 
personal persuasion; by holding those voters with established 
favorable attitudes; by particular personal attention to the un- 
decided voter; by political organization. 
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Nonverbal devices for political success 


It is not only methods of effective persuasion and organization 
that have been used to win elections. Resting principally on the 
facts of widespread political apathy and lack of information, tech- 
niques have been worked out that carry within themselves the 
possibility of frustrating the general electorate and disrupting the 
democratic process. These are hidden devices of political corruption. 
We identify some of the major ones as they have been used by one 
brand of professional politician in state and local affairs to be sure 
that his candidates are elected to public office. Here is the way 
they might appear in a primer for rendering America totalitarian: 


1. Contrive to have many offices filled by election, This confuses the 
general voter and helps to have the concentrated machine vote count 
most heavily. 

2. Make the nominating process difficult and complicated. Again, this 
places a very significant premium on the special expertness of the politician 
and on the value of the supporters of his organization. “The primaries, 
rather than the general elections, determine for the most part whom we 
are to have for public officials,” observes one analyst.®¢ “Many, if not most, 
elections are won on registration day. 

3- Establish control over legal aspects of nomination and election. Thus, 
petitions may be readily thrown out, voting places may be arranged to 
create difficulties for the political opposition, extraordinarily high require- 
ments may be established to make it difficult for new political groupings 
to appear, and so on. 

4. Hold elections frequently. This helps to create apathy and increases 
nonvoting so that the machine voter tends to be relatively more important. 

5. Buy off potentially strong opposition by handing out jobs, agreeing 
to a division of the spoils, and so on. 

6. Do favors for important individuals and organizations; the award of 
a lush contract may be followed by a sizable financial contribution to the 
political party fund. 

7. Manage to have one of your adherents find employment with the 
opposition. He can then convey information and even, perhaps, foul up the 
opposition machinery. In Tampa, for instance, the manager of the local 
campaign of one gubernatorial candidate sent a number of trusted workers 
to offer themselves to a rival manager for 75 dollars a week. Among the 
obligations of those who got the job was to turn over 25 dollars of their 
pay to the first candidate's campaign funds as a contribution. 

8. Establish close connections with gambling and criminal groups in the 
community. These elements can give you considerable sums of money and 
furnish you with men and instruments of violence to use in smashing your 
opponent's support. 
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This is an incomplete listing. Illustrating an election approach 
very different from that normally subsumed under the label “propa- 
ganda,” these methods carry within them a way of transforming 
America into a polity in which the majority of the people is 
governed by an irresponsible minority. Here is exemplified the 
utility of taking propaganda as the spreading of ideas or attitudes 
which influence opinions or attitudes or both. The ways in which 
the spreading may take place are not always apparent. (It is easy 
to do a research check on at least some of these methods. The 
student may be interested in testing his own community to see 
how many and what kind of offices are filled by election, the nature 
of legal controls over the nominating machinery, and so on.) 

The citizen interested in preserving the democratic essence need 
not limit himself to research. He may set out to acquire political 
importance. One way of accomplishing this objective is sketched in 
a guide °7 for the fledgling politician that accents the steps preceding 
the election. First, become a precinct captain; that is accomplished 
n this manner: 


a 


: Know the number of your ward and precinct 
- Do anything that needs doing 
- Become acquainted with the bosses and your neighbors 
. Listen to your neighbor's beef, but don’t argue with him 
. Make out a list of your friends and acquaintances. Call them on the 
phone, invite them to meetings, introduce them to candidates, keep a 
list of those who attend 
6. Do whatever favors you can for people ° - 
7. Make yourself heard at meetings, especially on subjects of policy — 
8. Start discussions of local politics at social gatherings: bridge parties, 
afternoon teas, stag affairs n , 
9. Distribute literature of sympathetic organizations: labor unions, PTA’s, 
religious and liberal groups 
10. Get control of more votes than anyone else in the precinct—and the 
job's yours 


oe, GN = 


The pamphlet advises: 


Once you've become a precinct captain the next important function is 
to become part of the caucus to select the candidate. The caucus is the 
“in-group.” Nominate a friend as delegate to the convention and have him 
Nominate you.... - 

The operation of the caucus is more important than the primary, per- 
haps as important as the election itself. 
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The advice is reminiscent of the cue offered by Plunkett, of Tam- 
many Hall, on how to set out to be a “real lastin’ statesman.” First, 
“Get a followin’, if it’s only one man and then go to the district 
leader. . . .” This is not the way to become a statesman; it is, never 
theless, one way for the outsider to become an insider. 

The major propaganda implications of this case example appear 
to be these: first, the basic reasons impelling most people to vote 
as they do are determined by factors other than the verbal materials 
disseminated by the politician. Second, verbal material is useful in 
shifting the opinions of a slight percentage of the electorate. But 
such material is imperative, particularly where the election may be 
close, to persuade the critical few and hold the already favorably 
persuaded many. And elections, of course, may turn out to be close 
indeed. Third, verbal material whose content strikes effectively at 
the individual's fundamental concerns may result in pronounced 
voting shifts. Fourth, political organization and personal commu- 
nication are likely to be most effective in influencing the individ- 
ual’s political behavior. Fifth, nondemocratic devices for achieving 
political victory exist because many persons are neither interested 
nor knowledgeable about politics. Sixth, the interested and com- 
petent citizen who believes in the democratic process can become 
significant politically—if he chooses. 


CONCLUDING NOTE ON PROPAGANDA 


This discussion has been concerned with the bases of ultimate 
power in our civilization. To mold public opinion is to mold de- 
mocracy. In a free society, where presumptive molding agents are 
multiple and clashing, content and methods of propagandas in the 
community tend to mirror the values of the publics at whom the 
propagandists aim. Thus, public opinion tends to shape the prop- 
aganda through which it is shaped. There is a sense in which public 
opinion manipulates the propagandist more truly than the propa- 
gandist manipulates public opinion. Fundamentally, the control of 
propaganda’s power is a matter of the organization of the political 
and social context of public opinion—of a process in which the 
general citizenry are activated to utilize and sharpen their intel- 
lectual perceptions and where they obtain an adequate supply of 
the goods of life. 


= 
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The Role of Public Opinion 
in a Democracy 


IN THE UNCEASING CLAMOR THAT CHARACTERIZES A DEMOCRACY, THE 
issue of the role of public opinion is continuing and basic. At one 
extreme is the notion of shaping government decisions to conform 
with the choices indicated in poll data; at the other is the implica- 
tion carried by H. L. Mencken’s comment, “You can’t underestimate 
the intelligence of the American people.” One writer talks of the 
“eclipse of the public”; another goes further and speaks of a “phan- 
tom public.” Explored here are the rationale and conditions defin- 
ing the role of democratically formed and operating public opinion. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is a great welter of conflicting judgments as to the place 
of public opinion in a democratic government, as to the limits of 
competence of that opinion, as to the proper and possible objects 
of its concern. The issue of the role of public opinion penetrates 
deep into our social fabric; it determines how we shall allow our 
governors to rule; how we shall establish and shape political and 
social and economic institutions; how we shall have the community 
function and change with changing circumstances and needs. On the 
definition of the role of public opinion depends the distribution, 
forms, and expressions of power and freedom in any society, in any 
place, and at any time. 

We are concerned here with public opinion in a democracy, and 
we interpret democracy as a form of government whose central 
characteristic is ultimate responsibility to that section of public 
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opinion represented by qualified voters who go to the polls. Distinc- 
tion is sometimes made between economic and political democracy, 
economic democracy being taken to refer to approximate equality 
of income for individuals, or the right of every man to a job, or 
security against sudden deprivation of his means of sustenance. If 
economic democracy be any of these, the instrument for enforcing 
responsibility is, anyway, the vote. The economic equality or right 
or security is safeguarded in the long run only through the political 
apparatus built on democratic political theory. Through the vote, 
the electorate may bring into being or expansion systems of govern- 
ment intervention in the economy that provide particular goods for 
the individual. Without political democracy, “rights” are at the 
mercy of power groups—to be withdrawn or constricted without 
defense by the individual. With political democracy, the individual 
sets up the final safeguard of whatever mode or degree of economic 
democracy his representatives contrive. In the end, the roc: of eco- 
nomic democracy is politics and the fruit of political democracy is 
the tendency toward economic democracy. 

For example, a totalitarian state may provide for its population 
a species of apparent economic democracy in respect to job security 
or pay rates. The system, let us say, is working out badly in the 
opinion of most individuals. They cannot change the system peace- 
fully, for without political democracy they are without voice in its. 
fundamental arrangements. They cannot, in fact, be “secure” in 
their security, for it may be rescinded or modified in its application 
to an individual with no possibility for him of rejecting the change. 
Imprisonment or death is the alternative to acceptance; individuals 
have no way to hold governors responsible for their acts under 
totalitarian government. There are not two kinds of democracy, but 
one—political democracy. The only method thus far developed in 
the history of all civilization for effectively enforcing the responsi- 
bility of the rulers to the mass of the governed is the vote of the 
general electorate itself, the unfolding of the democratic process: 
where there is access to competing sources of information, freedom 
of discussion, and the politician is not all-powerful. 

In totalitarian governments the pyramid stands on its point; the 
public is responsible to its rulers. Duties is the catchword instead of 
rights. The candidate for membership in the Hitler Youth was 
required to declare his support of a formula represented by the twin 
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cores, “The Leader is always right,” and “The program is your 
dogma, it demands your complete surrender to the cause.” In effect, 
then, as the Nazi organization expanded and took deeper hold on 
what it seized, the general public expressed its opinions through 
all the institutions of the community in accordance with the theme 
enunciated by the leadership. The role of the citizenry's participa- 
tion in economic, religious, political, or other affairs was the bend- 
ing of efforts to support the program and the leader. Power became 
homogeneous and single; it was totalitarian. “Freedom” was the 
duty to strive mightily to sustain and further an already given dogma 
and to follow an already established leadership. 

In a democracy, power has heterogeneous expressions and the 
opinions of the general public are manifested in different institu- 
tional forms, each competing with the others, the political power 
being one among an array. Each is split; there are, for example, 
different religions, different kinds of groups in power in differing 
governmental units, opposing economic aggregates. Each sets and 
seeks differing objectives. Who would be a democrat is hydra-headed 
and multiple-bodied. 

The differentiation between the operation of public opinion in a 
democracy and in a totalitarian nation is not that the one is omnip- 
otent and the other impotent. It lies in the way public opinion is 
formed, in how it is evidenced, in the extent to which it can choose 
and replace leadership. One is formed in an environment of con- 
flicting propagandas, is manifested freely in variegated publics and 
institutional expressions, and is able to select and replace leaders. 
The other is determined in a monistic propaganda environment, 
effected in institutions all of which have one political nucleus, and 
is constrained to be content with those in office. 

In particular application to a democracy the basic questions relat- 
ing to the configuration of public opinion power are four: Is man- 
in-the-street opinion competent to rule? Is rule by “the majority” 
compatible with continued freedom? Does “the majority” rule? What 
conditions make for an optimum public opinion power pattern? 
There can be no effective government of or through fools, but even 
if competent, public opinion may not produce just results. 

Not only capability, but morality and justice and practicality 
must be considered in interrelations of public opinion and govern- 
ment. In part these are matters to be settled on the basis of the 
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individual's value system. In part, on the other hand, they are issues 
to be decided on the grounds of empirical and rationalistic data. 


COMPETENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Let us take the question of public opinion competency and focus 
the discussion on America. At one extreme is the view represented 
by the declaration of Alexander Hamilton, “The voice of the people 
has been said to be the voice of God; and however generally this 
maxim has been quoted and believed, it is not true in fact. The 
people are turbulent and changing; they seldom judge or determine 
right.” At the other is the statement of any man who, running for 
national office in the middle of the twentieth century, heaps en- 
comiums on the wisdom and nobility of the average American. 

The fundamental issue of the competence of public opinion 
arises in the area of politics. The relevant public here is the qualified 
voter, for he, multiplied by 50 million, is the means through which 
responsibility in a democracy is implemented. Judgments of ability 
are, of course, relative to the talents of the general public as com- 
pared with special publics—politicians, businessmen, public admin- 
istrators, trade union or agricultural leaders, and others. In this 
context of relativity, we shall analyze the four main categories into 
which the competency of the electorate subdivides itself: intelligence, 
information, interest, and emotionalism. Analysis of each factor 
follows: 


Intelligence 


Are the American people intelligent? It may be that this question 
is suggestive of the “How high is up?” dilemma. Nevertheless, the 
frequent charge has been made that people are too stupid to rule 
their rulers. The evidence? Data like intelligence test results; the 
popularity of nonintellectual and trivia-laden newspapers, radio 
programs and movies; the number of mediocre, and worse, poli- 
ticians who are elected; the occasional instance of widespread ap- 
parently feebleminded behavior, such as the popular reaction to 
the newspaper advertisement that stated “Last day to send in your 
dollar.” To the box number that accompanied the announcement 
were sent many thousands of dollars; or the county election at which 
the majority of the electorate turned down one lever to vote for 
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"an increase in pay for a particular office, and turned down another 


to vote for abolition of that office. 

Not only are the masses enormously unintelligent, is the allega- 
tion, but they become more stupid with succeeding generations. 
For the more intelligent tend to rise from their lowly origins to 
take their place in the upper social and economic groups, reducing 
further the average intelligence of the stupid many. 

Let us take these criticisms in turn, The intelligence test result 
most often cited is that of World War I, where the average army 
recruit was found to have a mental age of about 14 years. But the 
deduction is not necessarily that people are stupid. The average 
score obtained by soldiers on the Army Alpha intelligence test was 
a certain number of items correct. Fourteen-year-old children, on 
the average, received similar marks. Presumably the average four- 
teen-year-old has a mental age corresponding to his chronological 
age of fourteen. The average soldier, whose score approximated 
that of the typical fourteen-year-old, has been said, therefore, to have 
a mental age of fourteen. But the test consisted of questions in 
arithmetic, vocabulary, numerical relations, reading, and other 
items of the kind that the test-makers, educated people accustomed 
to pencil and paper situations, would be expected to write. 

Another meaning that may be attached to the findings emerges 
from consideration of the differing histories of the youngster and 
the grown-up. It is that fourteen-year-olds have the same capacity 
to learn as the adult, but the adult has, merely by virtue of his 
maturity, learned more about practical matters than the child. He 
has been in a greater variety of situations, has had more opportunity 
to engage in trial-and-error learning, and has far more experience 
in dealing with adult problems. He has, not the greater capacity 
for profiting by his encounters with life, but the greater know-how, 
because he has those encounters as part of his experiential back- 
ground. The psychologists themselves, it should be said, have all 
but abandoned the practice of interpreting adult test scores 1M 
terms of mental age, on the ground that the mental age concept 
is inappropriate for the grown-up. Modern psychological write-ups 
of adult intelligence refer to statistical differentiations; thus, scores 
may be said to be in the upper five, twenty or other per cent of the 
total distribution of all marks earned by persons taking the test. 

Whether intelligence test results demonstrate that people are 
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dunces or not appears to be highly questionable. Nor does the alter- 
native proof seem to be weightier. The specific newspaper, radio 
program, or movie selected by the member of the general public 
is in part a function of his educational level and of the availability 
of other recreational and communication instruments, and is the 
consequent of drives arising from such varied sources as his home 
life and his social satisfactions. It is an index not of his intelligence 
necessarily, but of his needs and his upbringing. 

Do people elect mediocrities to public office? Those who framed 
the American Constitution were themselves men with deep distrust 
of the common men whose expression is public opinion. Roger 
Sherman, a signer of both the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, said: “It would be as unnatural to refer the choice 
of a proper character for chief magistrate to the people, as it would 
be to refer a trial of colors to a blind man.” It is the most superficial 
of parallels to cite Hitler’s similar figure of speech: “It is easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a great man to 
emerge from a popular election.” Hitler’s solution was simple: 
regiment the population. The solution of the American Constitu- 
tion-makers was far more complicated and held steadily to the end 
of securing liberty and great, but bounded, political power. 

Unquestionably, mediocrities have been elected to public office 
in America; undoubtedly, too, first-rate men have also been elected. 
And there is no research that indicates that the average demo- 
cratically selected political leader is inferior to the one chosen by 
any other means. Studies of our legislators show them, on the aver- 
age, to be comparatively well-educated men of relatively good 
achievement. A top political office that has numbered among its 
occupants men of the stature of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts, has certainly 
not been bare of eminent capabilities and talents. 

Our leaders average well enough in competence; have they been 
more corrupt than other systems would have allowed? We cannot, 
of course, know for certain. Comparative corruption statistics are 
not at hand, and we have no information on the amount of un- 
detected graft in America or elsewhere. This, however, we know. 
Occasional instances of public bribery or thievery are brought to 
light in the United States—perhaps more often than in other coun- 
tries; no analyst has ever counted the number or gauged the gravity 
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of revealed graft. But there is another, and more important, thing 
that we know. Only in a democracy, only where public opinion has 
its agents vying for power, is there an external check on officials. 
Only where the operation of public opinion is free is there an organ 
external to the state for the identification and follow-up of wrong- 
doing. Graft or its equivalent presumably exists in all industrialized 
societies, and is everywhere, in government and out, a reflection of 
the community ethic. Were America totalitarian, chicanery would 
not disappear, although its forms and frequencies would be altered. 
Yet it is in a democracy that there is maximum opportunity to dis- 
cover and displace those public officials guilty of abuses, so that 
democracy may be the government form in which least corruption 
occurs, 

Another bit of counter-democratic evidence cited with some fre- 
quency is the dodge whereby people “buy” the Brooklyn Bridge or 
indulge in equally nonsensical behavior. On the one hand, it may 
be said that the cases that come to light are probably indicative of 
many more that are never publicized; on the other hand, it may be 
argued that a few egregiously foolish people are proof only of the 
silliness of a few, not the many. 

Whether the many are extraordinarily unintelligent appears to 
be a contestable proposition. Are they becoming more stupid with 
time because they are steadily deprived of their better minds? The 
claim of diminishing mass intelligence assumes that intelligence is 
an inherited unitary characteristic. Neither psychological nor bio- 
logical research supports this assumption. Intelligence is inherited 
only in the sense of congenital capacity. But that capacity is subject 
to development through the environment. So plastic is the individ- 
ual’s intellectual capacity that with favorable environmental stimuli 
the abilities of succeeding generations may be lifted, rather than 
depressed. Further, intelligence may be verbal, social, mechanical, 
or other; it is no single trait, but a complex with which the environ- 
ment interacts to yield any of many possibilities inherent in the 
germ plasm. 

The sum of these arguments is certainly not that Americans are 
4 moronic lot. Some people, evidently, are not bright, others are 
brighter, and what they or their progeny become is not readily pre- 
dicted from their mental age. 

The student should remember that in any case, abstract intelli- 
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gence as such, associated with both education and economic status, 
is likely to result only in the individual’s voting in a conservative 
direction. Poll the members of Who’s Who and you find a politically 
conservative majority. The implication is that intelligence as such 
is no guarantor of “rightness” in politics, but tends, instead, cor- 
related as it is with many other facets of the individual, to produce 
“rightest” political valuations. 


Information 


The prime question here is whether people are so uninformed as 
to be unable to hold their governors responsible. In analyzing this 
issue, we shall touch on the matter of popular ignorance, attempt to 
account for it, and estimate the likelihood of increase of popular 
information. Then we shall assess the extent to which public opinion 
can, in democratic government, determine public policy, and end 
by indicating the limits within which freely formed public opinion 
can hold political power responsible. The relations between in- 
formed and uninformed public opinion and democracy are not 
summed up in the point that public opinion is informed or not; 
they are epitomized in the kind of information needed and used 
to effectuate democratic responsibility. 

Public opinion surveys have revealed great areas’of ignorance on 
the part of Americans. Relatively few know what the Bill of Rights 
is; many do not know the names of their representatives or senators; 
many have vague geographical concepts; United Nations is little 
more than a name to many; and the ideas of most about great issues 
and problems and projects are uninformed and blurred. Martin 
Kriesberg,* studying information about foreign affairs, estimates 
that about go per cent of the electorate are “unaware of almost any 
given event in American foreign policy.” Forty-five percent are 
aware but uninformed. 

Such data do not dim the faith of those who quote findings of 
opposite meaning. The people, says Gallup,® citing his own surveys 
correctly appraised the value of air-power before many of the ex- 
perts themselves. Most persons were urging military conscription 
many months before political leaders or Congressmen advocated the 
plan. For at least four years before Pearl Harbor the people were 
opposed to the shipment of American oil, scrap, and war materials 
to Japan. 
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The fact is that the community and the communications ma- 
chinery in America are so organized as to make it monumentally 
difficult and inconvenient for people to be well informed on the 
details, or even the outlines of many major problems of the day. 
One aspect of the situation is seen in a remark of John Adams: 
“Public information cannot keep pace with the facts.” But, says 
political scientist Richard S. F. Eells,’ at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, the means of communication in the United States 
were practically the same as they were in England in the Middle 
Ages, a fact that accounted for Americans’ lack of information on 
public affairs. “The growth and transmutation of political ideas 
during the colonial period,” Eells points out, “were the result of 
personal correspondence, journals, and treatises by the leading men 
in the different localities.” 

In the 150-year period since colonial days, the new and expanding 
communications instruments generated by a forward-leaping tech- 
nology have, it is claimed, made it possible for Adams’ objection 
to be met: public information can now keep up with the facts. To 
this reasoning, two points can be made in reply. One is that in 
actuality public information remains sparse and faulty. Poll results 
show that. The air-power, conscription, and similar opinion figures 
cited by Gallup can hardly be classified as evidence of intelligent 
possession of information by the general public; they would seem 
much more nearly to fall into the category of glandular responses 
to difficulties. Planes sailing off into the empyrean to secure America 
and to win a war are an imagination-firing notion; that the notion 
turned out to possess considerable validity is testimony only to the 
fact that dreams and fears sometimes come true. 

For it is inevitable in a technological society that public opinion 
is a substantially uninformed opinion. The explanation lies not 
in the public’s congenitally defective mental equipment but in 
the nature of the operating environment. Some portions of the world 
are too much with us to allow more than scanty attention to others 
of the world’s aspects. The man whose judgment and attitudes go 
to make up public opinion must earn his living, he must accompany 
his wife to a bridge game or to the movies, children must be fed and 
their noses wiped, the shopping must be done and the house 
Must be cleaned. Leisure has increased, but the competing demands 
on that leisure have widened. Recreational and other outlets for the 
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consumption of time have multiplied even more rapidly than non- 
working time has increased. As John Dewey * says, “Man is a consum- 
ing and sportive animal as well as a political one. What is significant 
is that access to means of amusement has been rendered easy and 
cheap beyond anything known in the past.” People are just too busy 
to acquire much information about abstractions and matters that 
do not lie immediately under their noses. 

Simultaneous with the extension of pressures on the public’s time 
has been the swelling flood of information, misinformation, and 
evaluation emanating from the communications media. Simul- 
taneous also has been the accelerated proliferation and increased 
tempo of change of problems. Dewey states: 


The newer forces have created mobile and fluctuating associational 
forms. The common complaints of the disintegration of family life may 
be placed in evidence. The movement from rural to urban is also the result 
and proof of this mobility. Nothing stays long put, not even the associations 
by which business and industry are carried on, The mania for motion and 
speed is a symptom of the restless instability of social life, and it operates 
to intensify the causes from which it springs. ... How can a public be 
organized, we may ask, when literally it does not stay in place? 


In public affairs, now it is an event in China or Britain or Korea 
or elsewhere over the whole of the globe, then it is a domestic de- 
velopment in taxation, or the tariff, or education, or housing, Or 
inflation or disinflation or deflation or reflation, or a nearly infinite 
number of other political, economic, or social segments. At the same 
time there is too much information to cull out and digest, there are 
too many and too complex issues to follow and grasp, and there is 
not enough time to acquire what knowledge may be necessary for 
opinion to be informed. People are not well informed and, if the 
preceding argument is valid, they cannot be well informed. 

Suppose this rationalization to be persuasive. Does it follow that 
public opinion is so ill informed as to be without value? That has 
been one inference, the result of which is the belief that government 
should be carried on by the so-called great and by the wise men. 

Another interpretation is possible. It is that the public does not 
know enough to identify significant problems or to initiate sensible 
programs of action, does not know enough, perhaps, even to be 
aware that policies are working well or badly, but does know enough 
to make a competent selection every so often among competing 
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personalities seeking public favor. The life experiences of the adult 
give him a ready-made ground from which he can appraise real 
people, not abstruse programs. After all, in American elections, 
candidates’ programs proclaim as their objectives the attainment of 
all goods for all men. Particularly at local levels of government 
are different political parties opposed, not in principles or in be- 
havior, but in being outs and ins. Sometimes there may be ideo- 
logical or behavioral distinction between two sets of ideas or acts, 
promised or performed—say, the extent to which government should 
intervene in the national economy in order to promote some pur- 
pose, or whether a tax or a foreign relations policy is working out 
effectively. Under these circumstances, it should be remembered 
first that even the specialists disagree: the possession of much infor- 
mation does not lead automatically to the correct answers. Second, as 
democracy works in America, the people are not given formal 
opportunity in elections (saving instances of referenda) to vote for 
or against government extension or other specific policies; people 
vote for or against candidates. Not even the candidates are chosen 
by the people; those who run for public office are the men who have 
been designated after the elaborate operation of a highly involved 
political process, so remote in reality from the general public that 
few people are able to describe its functioning. 

Walter Lippmann * sums up this view: “...by their occasional 
mobilizations as a majority, people support or oppose the individuals 
who actually govern.” This personality function would appear to 
be the frame of action within which public opinion is information- 
ally competent and within which it actually works. “It is on the 
men inside, working under conditions that are sound, that the 
daily administration of society must rest,” says Lippmann,° proceed- 
ing to delineate a public opinion range of action wider than choice 
between candidates: “The general public outside can arrive at 
judgments about whether these conditions are sound only on the 
result after the event, and on the procedure before the event.” 

Do people know enough to judge results and to identify acceptable 
procedures in such cases? How, for example, could the people judge 
whether American policy toward the Soviet Union is sound or not? 
Only the most palpable and dramatic of results would become gen- 
eral and accurate knowledge—war, revolution, or other impressive, 
overt phenomenon—although, when practicable, there would un- 
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doubtedly be debate as to responsibility for the event. Public opinion 
is informed sometimes about grievances, almost never about reme- 
dies. It is not the general public that requires knowledge of the 
factual data, but the competing experts who supply the competing 
politicians with the information they require. Only access to the 
factual data is required for the general public, because that is a 
basic condition for the existence of the freedom that makes possible 
competition between the experts and the politicians. The value of 
factual information as such is easily overrated. 

Such data are useful in informing us about the consequences of 
acts and the ways in which acts can be performed, but they do not 
tell us what acts to perform. Satisfaction with things as they are 
depends ultimately on a value system rather than an informational 
complex. 

The foregoing discussion departs greatly from what has become 
American folklore: that public opinion is competent to and does 
determine general public policies indirectly through its designated 
representatives. It is the designated representatives who determine 
policy without the influence of general public opinion, if with the 
assistance and intrusion of the more articulate and well-informed 
persons who combine themselves into competing pressure groups. We 
have labeled as folklore the thought that the people decide public 
policy; what they do is to choose between politicians (using the term 
in no invidious sense) and to vent their spleen or express their appro- 
bation of a status quo. Political scientist Gabriel A. Almond, pat- 
ticularizing for foreign policy, suggests that the criteria for popular 
control are met as long as there are competing groups of experts 
and as long as the ultimate electoral power is reserved for the rank 
and file. Almond’s additional requirement of “an attentive public’ 

` ís discussed below under the head of interest. 

That the public does not determine policy is clear once we look 
at the facts rather than the stereotype. Candidates commonly run 
on similar promises that are identical in their broad statement. 
Suppose even that a man in the street agrees with one part of a set 
of promises, rejects a second, and is indifferent to a third. Limited to 
“Yes,” “No,” or abstention, the voter can only make a selection 
between candidates. Similarly, he cannot approve some acts per 
formed by an incumbent and disapprove others as good or bad 
policy, effectuated well or badly; he can only vote for or against the 
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person in office. Just how meaningless is the vote as an expression of 
policy preference may be seen in two respects. One: following an 
election, debate frequency arises as to what the public has mandated. 
After Truman’s election in 1948, widespread newspaper comment 
held that he had no sizable popular support for seeking the enact- 
ment of a greatly revised labor relations policy. It was argued that 
Truman had been elected despite his labor stand, that he had been 
elected because people admired his courage, or for other reasons. 
Two: announced promises bear no necessary relation to subsequent 
operating policies, Lincoln undertook during his campaign to keep 
slavery as an institution; Wilson said he would keep America out 
of war; Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 stated he would reduce govern- 
ment expenditures. The list can be extended at Federal, state, and 
local government levels. The five-cent subway fare, traditional in 
New York City, was not even discussed in 1945 during the mayoralty 
campaign. Two years later, the silence was broken, tradition was 
shattered, and the fare was doubled. 

Public policy is not and cannot be fixed by public opinion; what 
is more, there is sound rationale for not so establishing it. For the 
public lacks necessary information and is unable to acquire it; the 
broad mass of public opinion expresses itself on infrequent, isolated 
occasions and continuous policy-making and adjusting is vital; 
public opinion can only nod or shake its head or be still; it cannot, 
like its representatives, conciliate and compromise and make the 
second choices demanded in practical situations. In substance, all 
that public opinion can do and does is to size up those who seek 
office; it neither initiates nor defines public policy; it is no positive, 
creative agency. What it can and does is to express its dissatisfaction 
or satisfaction with a status quo by voting for or against an incum- 
bent. It is only in this most oblique, negative fashion that the general 
public affects policy, although it does hold the policy-makers re- 
sponsible through its votes. A. L. Lowell's’ characterization is apt: 


Owing to the difficulty of mastering the facts required for an intelligent 
decision, the people are, as a rule, more capable of forming an opinion on 
a general principle than of applying it toa concrete case, more competent 
to appreciate the policy of legislation than the wisdom of a particular 
Statute, better judges of grievances than of the choice of remedies. 


One further point needs mention. Because many persons are un- 
informed about concrete political cases, the comparatively few who 
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have the greater information have relatively greater opportunity to 
exert greater political influence. This relation between information 
and the responsibility of political power is correlated with interest 
and the democratic process, and is considered below. 


Interest 


The bases for believing that people are uninterested in public 
affairs are several: the extent of nonvoting, the relatively small 
audience for serious materials, the slender circulation of informative 
periodicals and books, the difficulties of reaching people in informa- 
tional campaigns, and the like. Studies of people’s conversations 
indicate that public problems are a long way from being a popular 
topic for chit-chat. One anaylsis ê of 1001 remarks, for instance, con- 
cluded that “the people overheard talked mostly about personal, 
day-to-day matters in which they and their friends were engaged 
and very little about public affairs.” In another study, Julian L. 
Woodward and Elmo Roper,® seeking to establish a “Political Ac- 
tivity Index,” questioned a national sample of 8,000 respondents to 
determine their behavior on five points: (a) going to the polls; (b) 
pressure group organizations; (c) writing or talking to legislators or 
other public officials; (d) participating in political party activity; 
(e) engaging in dissemination of political opinions through con- 
versations. The finding was this: “...the figures on political par- 
ticipation are so low as to give support to the conclusion that in 
America the few act politically for the many.” The generalization 
that apathy toward politics is great is hardly to be debated. 

What is the impact of this fact of public indifference on the 
determination of the role of public opinion? We may note first the 
idea that some apathy is a healthy phenomenon. Incidence of voting, 
suggests political scientist Francis G. Wilson,° may be like a fever 
chart. Were all of us to be vitally concerned with voting in the 
“right” man, were all of us acutely interested in the election, it 
might mean that we regarded our stake in the result as so momentous 
that political unity would be endangered. Elections since the Civil 
War have ended in average winning percentages of about 52 per 
cent of the total vote for the victor in national campaigns. That 
means that the other 48 per cent have had to go along and abide by 
the results. Were the 48 per cent intensely aroused, the probability 
would be increased that bullets might supplement ballots. 
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This is not to say that indifference cannot be excessive. Too much 
nonvoting could well mean untrammeled manipulation of public 
affairs by a minority, victorious not on merit but on the basis of 
“clever” manipulation. 

Indifference can be too little or too great. Certainly it is not too 
little in America. Is is too great? “Yes” seems a fair answer, where 
go million voters absent themselves from the polls on the quadren- 
nial occasion of the selection of a president. Nonvoting in state and 
local elections is proportionately even greater. Yet almost 50 million 
persons voted in the 1948 elections; many millions vote in the state 
and local elections. Active electors in such great numbers, although 
the number should be greater, would hardly seem to argue that 
apathy is nearly so complete as to signify an almost inert public. 
Political interest is still considerable enough to prompt half or 
more of the potential electorate to exercise its franchise, and is suf- 
ficient to stimulate the birth and growth of diversely oriented 
pressure groups. 

Yet the act of voting is itself no sign of sizable political interest 
on the part of the voter. Not so much interested and with little 
information, he may nevertheless regard as his own political choice 
what is handed down from an informed and interested opinion- 
cuing source in his environment, and go to the polls under the 
urging of interest group leaders and lieutenants. Fifty million voters 
do not mean 50 million separate, politically aware electoral units. 
The number is X, where this symbol represents an unknown number 
of people who, possessing prestige, access to other persons, informa- 
tion, and intensely held opinions, persuade others to vote in a 
certain way. These individuals we may label an elite. Note that the 
Political elite is not unique: the process whereby people acquire 
their preferences is not peculiar to politics nor to a democracy. But 
peculiar to a democracy is the number and freedom of this elite in 
politics. We do not know how large is X; we do, however, know that 
it is large and scattered, that the centers of political influence (both 
informal and formal group leaders) are probably to be counted in 
terms of millions of freely thinking persons instead of the compara- 
tive handful necessarily characteristic of a totalitarian state. Political 
interest in America is less, perhaps, than it should be, but it would 
Seem sufficient qualitatively and quantitatively to do the basic job 
required in a democracy—enforcing political responsibility. 
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It is instructive to look at the nonvoter, traditionally taken as a 
symptom of extreme political pathology in a democracy. 

One analysis,’ based on polling results, indicates that the ab- 
stainers are less well-off financially than those who vote; only about 
15 per cent of the people in the top economic fourth of the general 
population are nonvoters, in contrast to the 45 per cent in the bottom 
economic fourth. The poor are not always with us; they tend to be 
absent on election day. 

Not only are nonvoters poorer, but they also have less schooling 
than the voters. About 20 per cent of those who have gone to college 
are voters-who-don’t-vote, as against 40 per cent for people who have 
halted their education in the grade schools. 

Take the two factors together. Has the individual gone to college 
and is he in the upper economic quarter? The odds are 7 to 1 that 
he will vote on election day. Has the individual gone only to gram- 
mar school and is he in the lowest economic fourth? The odds drop; 
the odds are now about even that he will be a voter. 

Other findings in the same study suggest that nonvoters differ from 
voters in tending to be younger; those in their twenties are about 
twice as apt to be nonvoters as persons in their fifties. In response 
to poll questions, nonvoters show considerable unwillingness to 
allow newspapers to criticize our form of government. They are 
about twice as likely as voters to say that they never heard of the 
Bill of Rights. Is it almost impossible for a man to stay honest if 
he goes into politics? About 51 per cent of voters say yes and 43 
per cent of nonvoters agree. 

These survey results indicate that the nonvoter is comparatively 
intolerant, uninformed, uneducated, nonpropertied, and optimistic 
about politics. 

In another study,’ people were asked, “In general, how do you 
feel about living in this community—would you say it's a very good 
community to live in, only fairly good, or not good at all?” Those 
who said their community was a very good place to live in were 
classified as “satisfied” or “integrated” into the life of the com- 
munity, while those who said it was fairly good or not good at all 
were designated as the “unintegrated” group. When socio-economic 
level was held constant, the integrated groups showed a smaller 
proportion of nonvoters. The differences, however, are not thorough- 
going. In the high socio-economic status category, 17 per cent of 
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the integrated and 25 per cent of the unintegrated did not vote in 
the 1948 election; in the low category, 31 per cent of the integrated 
and 42 per cent of the unintegrated people were nonvoters. This 
result conflicts somewhat with the previous investigation, where non- 
voters were found to be somewhat more likely to be satisfied that 
politicians are not necessarily dishonest. It is probable that the 
nonvoter is more satisfied with some aspects of his community than 
with others, thus partially explaining the seeming clash of findings. 
The value system and behavior of the nonvoter and the otherwise 
politically apathetic individual are major problems requiring ad- 
ditional investigation. 

Tentatively, we may say that too many nonyoters must spoil the 
democratic broth, but too few may foreshadow political struggles 
where ballots are spiked with savagery and burnished with violence 
and fury. We may try to educate the nonvoter, but equally, we may 
recognize that the nonvoter is a result of government, whether by 
Democrats or Republicans, that is good enough to keep our political 
temperatures at about normal. 


Emotionalism 


The charge is that people think with their hearts and stomachs. 
A slogan is a more effective organ of persuasion than a rational argu- 
ment; saluting the Statue of Liberty verbally is more appealing than 
mundane presentation of undramatic matters. At another point we 
have examined the efficiency of this species of propaganda approach. 
Assume that sometimes, but not always, rampant emotionalism 
controls most people's judgments and attitudes. Side by side with 
this statement must be set down the observation that sometimes the 
judgments and attitudes of the intellectual and informational elite 
are likewise emotionally rooted. The basic issue is not that of the 
emotional many vs. the unemotional few. The question, is just how 
often emotionalism governs the two groups and what form the 
emotionalism takes. Franklin Roosevelt may be a name to send a 
highly educated few into a paroxysm of fury as it may send an un- 
educated many into a frenzy of enthusiasm. Maybe some, more 
sophisticated than others, have no adrenal response to the Constitu- 
tion and perceive that even a mother is a mortal creature, un- 
endowed with all virtue. Perhaps, however, the person who is 
sophisticated with regard to the Constitution or motherhood can 
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be reached in other emotion-centered ways. It can undoubtedly be 
said of some that their blood pressure rises and their pulse rate 
quickens in an emotional response to what most would regard as 
abstractions: a gold standard, reorganization of a public agency, 
scientific method. Not every man has his price, but almost every 
man has his emotion-bespattered object. The variables are intensity 
of attachment or aversion, the objects of the emotionalism, and the 
frequency with which the nonintellectual apparatus of the individual 
or group may function. About these particularized matters, empirical 
research has furnished no adequate base for a judgment. Certainly, 
the data on opinion formation and propaganda effects imply no 
readiness for the man in the street to jump attitudinally at the 
propagandist’s call. What appears tentatively reasonable is the 
generalization that all men are emotional and that the differences 
among individuals and groups are not inevitably of a character to 
lend credence to an all-embracing conclusion of emotionalism for 
the many and intellectualism for the few. 

Is public opinion competent? An absolute answer seems to be 
impossible. One comparative characterization seems admissible: 
public opinion is quite hopelessly incompetent with respect to 
specific issues: it is most competent in determining the relative 
virtues of opposing candidates, rather than contrasting ideas or 
philosophies. In any case, the position that people are gross incom- 
petents possesses no overwhelming evidentiary strength, although the 
reverse stand that people are equipped with vast political insight 
is equally challengeable. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND GOVERNMENT 


Is the power of "the majority" compatible with 
continued freedom? 


In political affairs, the question concerns inself with the con- 
sequences for minority groupings of having the majority of the 
electorate constitute the ultimate governor. The additional question 
of the merits of the select few as against the common multitude is 
a familiar one and has, in a measure, been considered in the pre 
vious discussion. Brief if inadequate further mention of the issue 
requires citation of the principal arguments for vesting ultimate 
control of the community in the elite few: they are endowed with 
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superior special talents in mind and in spirit. The counter-argument 
has been stated by John Stuart Mill:' speaking of a “completely 
popular government,” Mill says: 


... [its] superiority in reference to present well-being rests upon two 
principles....The first is, that the rights and interests of every or any 
person are only secure from being disregarded when the person interested 
is himself able and habitually disposed to stand up for them. The second 
is, that the general prosperity attains a greater height, and is more widely 
diffused in proportion to the amount and variety of the personal energies 
enlisted in promoting it. 


Is there, however, a limit beyond which the result of majority 
rule is the denial of freedom? Henry Steele Commager speaks of 
“Majority Rule and Minority Rights”; Lord Acton * held that “The 
most certain test by which we judge whether a country is really free 
is the amount of security enjoyed by minorities.” Referring to a 
legislative body, Thomas Jefferson stated that “173 tyrants can be 
as tyrannical as one.” Can we not also talk of tyranny by the majority 
of the persons in a democracy? Acton’s logic with respect to an 
ancient democracy may be applicable to modern democracies: 


...the possession of unlimited power, which corrodes the conscience, 
hardens the heart, and confounds the understanding of monarchs, exer- 
cised its demoralising influence on the illustrious democracy of Athens. 
It is bad to be oppressed by a minority, but it is worse to be oppressed 
bya majority. For there is a reserve of latent power in the masses which, if 
it is called into play, the minority can seldom resist. But from the absolute 
will of an entire people, there is no appeal, no redemption, no refuge but 
treason, 18 


The lesson, said Acton, of the Athenians’ experience 


...endures for all times, for it teaches that government by the whole 
People, being the government of the most numerous and powerful class, is 
an evil of the same nature as unmixed monarchy, and requires, for nearly 
the same reasons, institutions that shall protect it against itself, and shall 
Uphold the permanent reign of law against arbitrary revolutions of 
Opinion.1¢ 


Here, then, is the base for believing in trammeling the will of the 
Majority: its absolute power must, in the end, be corrupted and 
come inflexible. In opposition is the thought that no effective 
alternative to the will of the majority exists for the definition of 
Justice, that corruptibility and inflexibility are not unique traits of 
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the majority, but may, likewise, characterize minorities of any 
nature or number. 

The dilemma, however, persists; it remains possible that the 
majority will conform to the Acton thesis. The ideal is to avoid 
tyranny by the majority, to escape oppression by a minority, and 
yet to protect the minority and to free the majority. It is a dilemma 
that can easily lead to endless wandering in a rationalistic labyrinth 
Let the majority be at liberty to do what it wills, except that it may 
not invade certain rights of the minority. Then both are free and 
both are protected. The question, then, is about deciding the rights 
of the minority. Only two possibilities are present. Those rights may 
be defined by the majority or by a minority. Defined by the minority, 
those rights may invade the liberties of the majority. Set up by the 
majority, those rights may curtail the freedom of the minority. 

Proposed as a solution to the majority rule-minority rights prob- 
lem is a line marking the outer boundary of the rights of the 
majority by the guarantee of civil liberties. ‘The majority may do 
what it pleases except to deprive either itself or the minority of 
freedom of speech and the dependent liberties, such as freedom of 
religion, the press, and petition. For the majority to abrogate free- 
dom of speech is to deny to the minority opportunity to become a 
majority, and to deprive later generations of the chance to choose 
for themselves their own governing forms. 

Where freedom exists, there is no such classification as the ma- 
jority; there are, instead, many majorities varying with the issue at 
hand. The dominant political party is one species of majority and 
the most numerous economic class is another and—here is a second 
fact—every person is a member of majority and minority groups. 
He may be white and rich, Protestant and Negro, a citizen and a 
labor union member. Highly relevant, also, is the third point: ma- 
jorities and minorities on socio-economic-political matters are in 
perpetual flux. So, neither Democrats nor Republicans are always 
in the majority and individuals pass from one economic category to 
another. As a result, majorities must trade with each other and 
with minorities and thus compromise to win their goals; awareness 
of membership in particular minority groups is a check on the 
activities of those in majorities. Examples are the continual efforts 
of political parties to obtain the support of special groups like labor 
unions and agricultural organizations. 
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This reasoning assumes no natural rights on the part of any per- 
“sons, no inborn rights anterior to those of society. The rationale is 
"simply that liberty is an end in itself. The argument for the civil 
liberties boundary line is the support for freedom of speech itself. 
Minorities may be right in whole or in part; such freedom promotes 
technical and cultural progress and is the prerequisite for the use 
of scientific method; it challenges majorities to rethink through and 
“maintain understanding of their procedures and doctrines; it com- 
pels discussion and consultation before decisions are made and un- 
made; it assumes that which is reasonable: that majorities are not 
infallible. 
What actual resolution of the majority rule-minority rights issue 
‘is embodied in the American Constitution? Fearing both majority 
and minority, the men who wrote the Constitution, who were not 
ardent democrats and who respected men of property and the lessons 
of experience, set out to control both the majorities and the minor- 
ities, both the governed and the governors. The governors were 
segmented horizontally and vertically through separation of powers 
and through Federalism. Controlling any majority were the indirect 
system of electing the president and the Senate, and of designating 
_ the Supreme Court; the representative arrangement itself; the Con- 
Stitutional prohibition upon certain acts, as impairing contracts 
_ and enacting ex post facto legislation; the extraordinary difficulty 
of amending the Constitution and the extraordinary majorities re- 
quired for certain purposes, as to impeach the president and to 
take treaties; the great expanse of the nation; the variety of pos- 
sible majorities that could be formed by people in association with 
“one another. All the devices, of course, that serve to control the 
Majority likewise exercise constraint over the minority. 
_ The Constitution, independent of majorities and minorities both, 
is thus a document purporting to embody justice as a principle. 
Usage and judicial interpretation as well as formal amendment have 
Modified the original Constitution in the general direction of ena- 
bling the majority more directly and readily to express its will, al- 
' though the delicately worked-out Constitutional machinery retains 
“Many of its slowing-up-the-majority characteristics. To minorities, 
the formal and informal government processes in and around the 
Constitution have resulted in binding the majority to guarantee 
to the minority a variety of civil liberties. 
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Givil rights, guaranteed by the Constitution, can in theory be 
rescinded by amending the Constitution, by being chipped away 
through Supreme Court decision, or by being disregarded by the 
national or state governments or other agents without corrective 
action by competent bodies. Two points must be noted. One is that 
it would be an extraordinarily difficult undertaking to effect the 
rescision legally, involving as it does two-thirds and three-quarters 
majorities and a most remarkable set of political and administrative 
conditions. The second is that legal and Constitutional limitations 
are no more powerful than the mores, sentiments, and will of the 
people allow. 

Thus, in South America, the writ of habeas corpus is constitu- 
tionally protected, but in practice widely disregarded. ‘The German 
constitution at the time of the Nazis’ accession to power forbade 
ex post facto criminal legislation. Yet, after Van der Lubbe, a 
Communist, was convicted of arson, a noncapital crime, legislation 
was enacted making arson a capital crime and Van der Lubbe was 
beheaded. That Van der Lubbe was unconstitutionally a corpse 
meant in this case only that the constitution itself was no longer a 
vital entity. Constitutions and laws exert pressure on the expression 
and formation of opinions, but the essential restraint, if restraint 
there is, comes not from the legal instrument but from the values, 
custom, tradition, and folkways that breathe life and meaning into 
statute and charter. At bottom, the limits of majority action are set 
by the accretion of custom. What public opinion is habituated to do 
and allow is the final guarantee of what the community will do and 
allow. 

The argument is that the continued power of general public 
opinion is compatible with continued freedom, that the limiting 
conditions for their compatibility can be set theoretically by rational 
analysis and by law, that in practice the limits will be fixed at 
whatever place the community leadership (acting for the public) 
permits in the light of the community's heritage and habits. 


Does "the majority" rule? 


The ceiling of what public opinion should be empowered to do 
appears in the Constitution and is supported by the nation’s folk- 
ways. But, below this ceiling, is “The Sovereign Citizen,” an accu- 
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rate description of a member of the public in America? Is public 
opinion actually sovereign, whether or not it should be? Thomas A. 
Bailey,” the historian, quotes Charles Dudley Warner's judgment: 
“Public opinion is stronger than the Legislature, and nearly as strong 
as the Ten Commandments.” In reality, says Bailey, “it is often 
stronger than the Ten Commandments.” The evidence? Govern- 
ment may be influenced positively or negatively. “The classic ex- 
ample of positive action may be found in 1898, when the masses 
rose and cried out for war against Spain with such overwhelming 
insistence that the amiable McKinley dared not deny their de~ 
mands.” 18 Bailey also gives a negative example: 


When the United States minister to Mexico City, James Gadsden, was 
negotiating in 1853 for the strip of southwestern territory that bears his 
name, he suggested that the State Department supply him with money for 
bribing certain Mexican officials. He was informed from Washington that 
such funds could be provided only by Congressional action, and that the 
resulting stench would be undesirable.?® 


A more recent example of the power of public opinion cited by 
Bailey 2° is the failure of Franklin Roosevelt to force a major policy 
upon the American people, as he attempted to do in the famous 
Quarantine Speech. 

Does Bailey’s evidence collide with the previously stated position 
that, by and large, public opinion exercises its control by choosing 
between ins and outs, that it is informed only on the most momen- 
tous of events, that it neither can create nor choose between policies, 
except under the most extraordinary conditions? Yes, is one answer; 
the data are self-evident. 

Another view is that Bailey's data are compatible with the ap- 
parently antithetical position. For instance, Charles Beard ** said of 
the “classic” case of 1898, that it was “a combination of economic 
interest, appealing humanity, ‘good journalism’ and popular tumult 
which drove the United States steadily toward war.” Certain it is 
that a complicated array of circumstances, not wholly described by 
“overwhelming insistence” of “the masses” led to the Spanish- 
American War. What is significant in any case is that war and 
atrocities, as in this example, are exactly the obvious and dramatic 
stuff that the public is likely to be informed and have an opinion 
about. 
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Bailey, in fact, remarks that “Public opinion is so apathetic and 
preoccupied, so changeful and impulsive, so ill-informed and mis- 
informed, that critics are apt to sneer at its power. Yet a giant who 
is fickle and ignorant still has a giant’s strength, and may use it with 
frightful effect.” 22 Perhaps the prime issue as to the role of public 
opinion lies in the extent to which the giant of public opinion has 
and can have effective power. All will agree on the gigantic potential 
strength of public opinion.** 

Concluding Bailey's discussion of the impact of American public 
opinion on foreign policy is the statement: “Upon every citizen in 
our democracy rests a solemn obligation to inform himself so that 
he can direct our foreign policy—his foreign policy—along intelligent 
and farvisioned lines.” One of the major points in this chapter has 
been that such an obligation may not exist, and that if it does, the 
structure and operation of the citizen's environment is such as to 
make the statement of such an obligation a wish not able to be 
realized. 

The fundamental task of the citizen in a democracy is not to 
direct foreign policy (or any other large and intricate area of public 
affairs), but to choose between candidates who will direct policy, 
and to make a decision as to whether or not incumbents’ acts in 
prices, housing, international relations, and other areas of im- 
portance to him have been so handled as to merit re-election of those 
incumbents. The role of public opinion in a democracy is not to 
fashion or administer public policy, but to hold the policy-makers 
and directors responsible. In practice, “the majority” governs at the 
polls by supporting one rather than another personality, In prac- 
tice, between elections, “the majority” is the aggregate of informal 
and formal opinion leaders who can persuade public officials that 
their views are supported by effective voting power or persuasive 
evidence or both. Almond ** remarks that “One might almost say 
‘who mobilizes elites, mobilizes the public.’ Public opinion is 
neither nearly as strong nor stronger than the Ten Commandments; 
it is the Ten Commandments. Public opinion, as man-on-the-street 
opinions, fixes the very broad, very generally stated boundaries 
within which public policy is defined and carried out. Public opin- 
ion, as elite opinions and those organized by elites, is precise and 
intense in its impact on specific issues. 
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Conditions of democratic public opinion power pattern 


These have already been considered; here they are merely as- 
sembled for the convenience of the reader. 

The conceptual line of power and freedom has previously been 
drawn through varied issues and data of public opinion and propa- 
ganda. Below it is extended to what is the capstone for our text. 
The root fact is that public opinion in a democracy reigns primarily 
through the political process. Accordingly, the following statement 
is in terms of the effective foundation and structure of public opinion 
power for the end of furthering political responsibility—for making 
those who wield political power accountable to the general public 
for their activities. 

1. No one institution of the community is dominant; the state 
and the community are not one. That is to say that the power of 
government (or any other single expression of or influence on public 
opinion) is not so great as to be able to annihilate the sum total 
of the other agencies of the community. This serves as a check on 
the tendency of all power to expand, to become total, and to be 
corrupted. 

2. Government and politics are so organized as to make it possible 
for individuals to identify those who are the largely responsible 
political agents for whatever consequences have ensued. 

3. The suffrage is widespread, preferably universal, and a sizable 
section of the electorate goes to the polls. Control over the govern- 
ment is thus increased, and itself controlled. Not participation, but 
control is the essential. In Nazi Germany there was extensive action 
by the citizenry in implementing the decisions made by the govern- 
ing few; so vast and elaborate was the organization of participation 
that virtually everyone, youngsters included, had a role to play. But 
the role was that of executing mandates from the government, that 
of facilitating control from the top of the political hierarchy, rather 
than controlling the hierarchy. Yet a certain amount of citizen 
participation in political matters is vital as an expression of interest, 
a means of acquiring information about politics, and a base for 
making accountable those who formulate and carry out public 
policy. J 

4. Education is qualitatively adequate and quantitatively ex- 
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tensive. Otherwise, access to and use of competing ideological data 
is necessarily limited. 

5. There is adequate economic organization of the community; 
the standard of living is relatively acceptable to the mass of the 
citizenry. This tends to be accompanied by greater toleration of 
political opposition, and diminishes the possibility that liberty will 
be exchanged for a specious but attractive economic good. 

6. The citizenry have free access to sources of information. If the 
government is to be responsible, the citizen must be enabled to 
find out what government has done, can do, is likely to do, what 
it should have done, and so on. 

7. Competition exists among the sources of information and argu- 
ment available to the citizen. 

8. Those holding political office may be displaced by opposing 
individuals and groups; the decision as to whether or not top 
political policy makers are to be retained is made by the majority 
of the general electorate through the vote. 

g. Elite groups are relatively numerous and in competition with 
one another. 

10. Those who oppose the existing government or other political 
instrumentalities may organize to seek popular support. All or- 
ganization demands leadership that must, by the very nature of 
complex organization, operate on a day-to-day basis substantially 
without the assistance of most people. But all must be free to lead, 
ina democracy, hampered only by their personal and situational 
limitations and the opposing organization. Otherwise, entrenched 
power cannot be rooted out. 

11. The understandings whereby the victorious political power 
does not forcibly extinguish its opposition are imbedded deep in 
the traditions and propaganda conventions of the nation. Similar 
bases hold for the agreements whereby the defeated and minority 
groupings use non-violent propaganda rather than force as their 
means for winning political victory. 

The essence of these 11 items may be variously viewed. Thus, 
accent on their generalized result results in thinking of democracy 
as a way of life. Attending particularly to the value system per- 
meating them leads to interpreting democracy as institutionalized 
respect for individual persons. Accenting the political phases gives 
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rise to thinking of democracy as a way in which the governed 
control those who govern. 

All 11 items have a single kernel: freedom of speech and or- 
ganization. Given freedom of the individual and the group to talk 
and listen, a freedom reflected in institutional and propaganda ar- 
rangements and grounded in community mores, valuing the 
individual as a dignified human being, the political power estab- 
lished by the operation of public opinion becomes responsible. 
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Selected Bibliography, 
Projects and Questions 


THE FOLLOWING ITEMS NECESSARILY COMPRISE MATERIALS WHOSE DESIGN, 
being general, must be adapted by the student to fit his individual needs. 
The bibliography is a selective introduction to the enormous variety of 
books, monographs, periodicals, government publications, and other 
writings in public opinion. Reference is made to only a few government 
publications, for instance, although this is a category of material especially 
useful in providing primary and illustrative data. 

Locating the specific publication of possible interest is no simple 
matter for the uninitiated student, but informational riches are available 
in such sources as hearings, committee reports, annual or special reports 
of administrative agencies, reports of committees designated by a chief 
executive, and The Congressional Record. Hearings, which are steno- 
graphic transcripts of testimony given at Congressional committee meetings 
by persons supporting or opposing legislative proposals, are invaluable 
evidence for use in analyzing, say, the positions of pressure groups on 
particular matters like public housing, social security, or foreign policy. 

An important guide to Federal materials is the United States Publications, 
Monthly Catalogue, published by the Superintendent of Documents in 
Washington. ‘This is an index arranged according to issuing agency. Each 
number contains a subject index, and the monthly entries are cumulated 
into an annual index. Another guide is the Legislative Research Checklist, 
put out by the Council of State Governments, Chicago, Illinois. Issued 
irregularly at intervals of several months, the Checklist is concerned with 
state publications. Each issue of the American Political Science Review 
contains listings of local, state, national, and international publications. 

To find his way to older government publications, the student may 
consult a how-to-find-it source like Anne Morris Boyd’s United States 
Government Publications, published in New York by H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, in 1949. Materials currently issued may often be obtained without 
charge by writing directly to the issuing government agency or the 
student's Congressman or Senator. 

Actually, this selected bibliography is less a directory to what is vital on 
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all matters in the field of public opinion than a point of departure for 
aiding the student to gather materials relevant to his interest. Creative 
use of the bibliography involves such activities as obtaining further 
citations from the references listed and obtaining information from signif- 
icant agencies suggested by the materials examined. 

Comparable use may be made of the listing of projects and questions. 
There are publications devoted to delineating areas of needed research, 
such as Research in Political Science, edited by E. S. Griffith. This book 
was published by the University of North Carolina Press in 1948. Chapter 
IX, edited by H. L. Childs, is concerned with political communications. 
Psychologist Otto Klineberg’s Tensions Affecting International Under- 
standing, Bulletin 62, Social Science Research Council, 1950, summarizes 
research in this field and contains numerous cues for projects in public 
opinion. A first-rate complementary book is Tensions That Cause Wars; 
Common Statement and Individual Papers by a Group of Social Scientists 
Brought Together by UNESCO, issued by the University of Illinois Press 
in 1950. 

Almost any serious work, in fact, when read with a hypothesis-searching 
attitude, will provide suggestions for projects. As an example, take a foot- 
note in Robert Michels’ First Lectures in Political Sociology (Minneapolis; 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949): j 

Thus the official journal of the Fascist Party on May 22, 1926, carried 
the following articles: The Secretary-General of the Party deems it neces- 
sary to remind all local Fasci that new memberships have been forbidden 
from April 21, and no cards, whether active or honorary, may be granted. 
It is intended to block all attempts at adherence on the part of groups or 
organizations. The Secretary-General insists again that every local secretary 
- must now carry on with great care and energy the task of purging the mem- 

bership. Only thus can the party with its large membership become a 
compact and agile organism capable of carrying out the tasks assigned to 
it by the Duce (p. 155). 

Here are some of the projects suggested by the Michels reference: 
differing tactics and leadership of large- and small-membership organiza- 
tions; the purge as an instrument of political propaganda; intraorganiza- 
tional methods and tasks of the totalitarian and democratic political 
party; temporal, geographical, and other conditioning factors of the 
political or other organization; the character of the group leader; circula- 
tion of the élite in political or other groups; the conditions of the birth 
and change of totalitarian groupings in a particular place; Mussolini, or 
any other significant totalitarian or democratic leader, as a propagandist. 

The Michels paragraph may likewise serve as a jumping-off point for 
figuring out projects in other areas of public opinion, such as: temporal, 
geographical, and other conditioning factors of the press, radio, or other 
mass or personal medium of communication; Hearst, McCormick, or other 
significant leaders: their methods, their backgrounds, and their influence. 
Or the student can go still farther afield: the Hearst campaign for the 
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governorship of New York; other political campaigns; verification of some 
allegedly critical political propaganda generalizations, like the thesis that 
the reference by a Protestant clergyman to the Democrats as the party of 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” lost the election in 1884 for Blaine. 
In effect the pursuit of ideas suggested by a specific bit of writing may 
stimulate other ideas generating additional thoughts leading the student 
to an interesting, useful, and feasible project. 

Similarly, in examining the group of projects and questions given below, 
the student may devise an indefinite number of variations from the listing 
by adapting a suggestion for a project on the press to one on propaganda 
technique or some other subject, by rotating and spinning out the ingre- 
dients of any of the enumerated projects. 

To transform these quite random ideas yielded by a little close thought 
into workable projects for field or library analysis, or both, the student 
needs to figure out specific hypotheses and procedures for collecting, 
organizing, analyzing, and interpreting his data, Excellent illustrations of 
the formulation of hypotheses are given in Lasswell and Kaplan’s Power 
and Society, cited below. The Public Opinion Quarterly is a valuable source 
for articles or references exemplifying the application of research techniques 
that the student may be able to adapt to whatever project he selects. 

This is how the bibliographical and project items are arranged. Identified 
first are bibliographical, text, and periodical materials covering varied 
phases of the field of public opinion. Then, under each individual public 
opinion area, particularized references are given, followed by cues for 
projects and questions. The individual public opinion areas are numbered 
to correspond with the chapter numbers. 
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Over-all Materials 


Books 

Lasswell, Harold D., Casey, Ralph D., and Smith, Bruce L., Propaganda 
and Promotional Activities. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1935. (Annotated; introductory chapter by Lasswell on “The 


Study and Practice of Propaganda.”) 

Smith, Bruce L., Lasswell, Harold D., and Casey, Ralph D., Propaganda, 
Communication, and Public Opinion. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. (Annotated continuation of 1935 bibliography; 
introductory chapters on communication channels, analysis, and 


effects.) 


Periodicals 


Public Opinion Quarterly. (An invaluable journal first issued in 1937- 
Contains articles, book reviews, and compilations of polls, topically 
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arranged, based on a national cross-section; edited by W. P. Phillips 
Davison and published by Princeton University Press.) 

International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research. (An excellent 
journal containing mainly empirical studies, first issued in 1947. 
Contains articles, book reviews, compilations of polls taken in different 
countries, and research news; edited by Laszlo Radvany, of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, and published by The Social Sciences in 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico.) 


Special Areas 


Chapter 1. Meaning and Conceptualization of Public Opinion 

and Propaganda 

Bibliography 

Articles on “Public Opinion” and on “Propaganda,” in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933- 
(Public opinion is discussed by historian Wilhelm Bauer, propaganda 
by political scientist Harold D. Lasswell.) 

Lasswell, Harold D., and Kaplan, Abraham, Power and Society. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950. (The purpose of this book is “to 
elaborate a conceptual framework within which inquiry into the 
political process may fruitfully proceed.”) : 

Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion. First published in 1922 and since 
reprinted in various editions, including a 25-cent Pelican edition. (A 
classic study with many stimulating hypotheses.) 

Lowenthal, Leo, “Historical Perspectives of Popular Culture,” American 
Journal of Sociology, January 1950, Vol. 55, pp. 323-332. (This paper 
“is a description of popular culture as a function of industrialization 
and urbanization, followed by an analysis of German, English, and 
American research on the culture of the mass.”) 

Mclver, Robert M., The Web of Government. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. (Systematic analysis by a political scientist and 
sociologist.) 

Merriam, Charles E., Political Power. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. (By a political scientist; the 
purpose of the book is “to set forth what role political power plays 
in the process of social control.”) 

Merton, Robert K., Social Theory and Social Structure. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1949. (By a sociologist; contains provocative suggestions on 
the codification of theory and research, much of which is germane 
to public opinion.) 


Projects and Questions 
1. How would you account for the great diversity of interpretation of 
the meanings of public opinion and propaganda? What is the 


influence of this diversity on the scientific study of public opinion 
and propaganda? 
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2. Is the definition of terms an arbitrary matter? Is one definition as 
good as another? Would it be desirable or possible to discard the 
use of public opinion and propaganda and devise new words to 
replace them? Why or why not? 

3. What is meant by “frame of reference”? Is a frame of reference neces- 
sary for the scientific study of public opinion? Does the public 
opinion analyst always have a frame of reference? 

4. Below is a fable by James Thurber. (From Fables for Our Time and 
Famous Poems Illustrated. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940.) 


The Very Proper Gander * 


Not so very long ago there was a very fine gander. He was strong and 
smooth and beautiful and he spent most of his time singing to his wife 
and children. One day somebody who saw him strutting up and down in his 
yard and singing remarked, “There is a very proper gander.” An old hen 
overheard this and told her husband about it that night in the roost. “They 
said something about propaganda,” she said. “I have always suspected that,” 
said the rooster, and he went around the barnyard next day telling every- 
body that the very fine gander was a dangerous bird, more than likely a 
hawk in gander’s clothing. A small brown hen remembered a time when 
at a great distance she had seen the gander talking with some hawks in the 
forest. “They were up to no good,” she said. A duck remembered that the 
gander had once told him he did not believe in anything. “He said to hell 
with the flag, too,” said the duck. A guinea hen recalled that she had once 
seen somebody who looked very much like the gander throw something that 
looked a great deal like a bomb. Finally everybody snatched up sticks and 
stones and descended on the gander’s house. He was strutting in his front 
yard, singing to his children and his wife. “There he is!” everybody cried, 
“Hawk-lover! Unbeliever! Flag-hater! Bomb-thrower!” So they set upon 
him and drove him out of the country. 


Moral: Anybody who you or your wife thinks is going to overthrow the 
government by violence must be driven out of the country. 


What assumptions does the fable make about the nature of public 
opinion and propaganda? Does it have a frame of reference? How 
would the political scientist, psychologist, and sociologist contribute 
to the identification and validation of the fable’s assumptions? 

5. Contrast the nature of the generalizations to be found in varied 
sources, such as: editorials of newspapers in your community, text- 
books in public opinion, politicians’ speeches, articles in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, textbooks in history, political science, psychology, 
sociology. 

6. Analyze these declarations about public opinion and propaganda: 

(a) Lincoln; “Public opinion is everything. With it nothing can 

fail, without it nothing can succeed. He who moulds public 

Y * By permission. Copr. 1939, James Thurber. Originally published in The New 
Orker. 
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opinion goes deeper than he who enacts statutes, for the 


=> moulder of public opinion makes statutes possible or im- 


possible to execute.” 


(b) Anon: “Public opinion is what people think people think.” 


(c) Jose M. Hernandez and Ricardo C. Galang, Professors at the 
Philippine Military Academy: “Trained and experienced 
propagandists may easily place a gullible public at their 
mercy.” 

(d) Marshall Z. Dimock and Gladys O. Dimock, political scientists: 
Public, “when used in conjunction with opinion, is the 
opinion of the community, the opinion of the people. Why 
complicate it unnecessarily?” To avoid confusion and to con- 
sider the broadest definition, the public should be interpreted 
as everybody. “Public” and “opinion,” taken together, mean 
“the view of the people relating to certain general or specific 
questions.” ( 

(e) Harold D. Lasswell: Propaganda may be defined as either 

method or process. As method, “propaganda strives to organize 
attitudes of love and hate, divorced from the transmission of 
skill.” As process, “propaganda is the transmission of attitudes 
that are recognized as controversial within a given com- 
munity.” In a later edition of the book from which this defini- 


r 


'__ tion has been taken, Lasswell describes propaganda as 


“language aimed at large masses”; “the intention of the 
propagandist is to influence mass attitudes on controversial 
E issues.” 

(f) A. V. Dicey, political scientist: Public opinion, “when used in 
reference to legislation, is merely a short way of describing 
-the belief or conviction prevalent in a given society that 
i particular laws are beneficial and therefore ought to be main- 
_ tained, or repealed in accordance with the opinion or wishes 
of its inhabitants.” 
(g) Walter Lippmann: The features of the outside world relating 
-~ to the behavior of other human beings whose acts are of 
concern to us, we call public affairs. Inside the heads of these 
human beings are “pictures of themselves, of others, of their 
needs, purposes, and relationship.” These pictures are their 
public opinions. The “pictures which are acted upon by 
groups of people, or by individuals acting in the name of 
groups, are Public Opinion with capital letters.” 


7. Contrast the context and frequency of use of “public opinion” in 


Soviet or Nazi publications with the use in American publications. 
Compare British and American use. Compare American use at se- 
lected points in our history (as given in Congressional debates or 
other sources) with current use, 
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8. Analyze the relevance to public opinion of the statement by Robert K. 
Merton that “sociology will advance in the degree that its major 
concern is with developing theories of the middle range and will be 
frustrated if attention centers on theory in the large.” The major 
task today, says Merton, is to work out special theories applicable 

to limited ranges of data. He cites as examples theories of conflicting 

group pressures, of the flow of power and the exercise of inter- 
personal influence. “To say that both the general and special 
theories are needed is to be correct and banal; the problem is one 
of allocating our scant resources.” > 

9. Is the following story propaganda? Two Southerners were discussing 
the difficulties of obtaining employees to do unskilled work in the 
cotton fields. Struck by an idea, one Southerner declared, “What do 
you think of this? Let's get a lot of monkeys and then train them.” 
The second Southerner was contemptuous of the suggestion. “That’s 
silly. All that could happen is that the damyankees would come < 
down here and free them.” : 

10. What are the values of studying the anatomy of public opinion? 


Chapters 2 and 3. Measurement of Public Opinion 

Bibliography 

Bean, Louis H., How to Predict Elections. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1948. (By a statistician and economist.) 

Cantril, Hadley, Gauging Public Opinion. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. (By a psychologist and research associates in 
the Office of Opinion Research, Princeton University; contains 17 Te- 
search papers on problems involved in setting the issues, interviewing, 
sampling, opinion determinants, and the measurement of civilian —~ 
morale. ~ 

Cantril, Hadley, Ed. Director; prepared by Mildred Strunk, Public Opinion 
1935-1946. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. (Con- 
tains the results of nationwide polls conducted in 16 countries.) 

Meier, Norman C., and Saunders, Harold W. (Eds.), The Polls and Public 
Opinion. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1949. (Papers 
given at the Iowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research, 
sponsored by the State University of Iowa, Iowa City; contains articles 
on social science research, applied social science, determinants of pub- 
lic opinion, public opinion polls and elections, the future of opinion 
sampling, unsettled problems in social science research and opinion 
measurement, and the local survey and social science.) ; 

Mosteller, Frederick, and others, The Pre-Election Polls of 1948: Report 
to the Committee on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 60, 1949. (Extensive 
analysis by a group of social scientists to determine why the polls went 
wrong in the 1948 presidential election.) n 
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Payne, Stanley L., The Art of Asking Questions. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1951. (By an administrator of a market survey 
organization.) 

Rogers, Lindsay, The Pollsters. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. 
(By a political scientist; a vigorous attack on the assumptions and 
methods of polling.) 


Projects and Questions 


1. What methods would you use to study public opinion in your com- 
munity on a particular issue like the meaning of democracy, a 
desirable foreign policy, causes of nonvoting, the “image” of the 
politician, the meaning of Communism? How could you check on 
the adequacy of your results? 

2. Measure student or faculty opinion in your college or university on 
a matter of interest, such as the adequacy of the prescribed cur- 
riculum, the character of the teaching, necessity for attending 
classes, students’ motives in selecting courses or majors, faculty 
members’ participation in politics. 

3. How would you go about making up a projective test (or other non- 
polling device) in order to ascertain people's voting intentions 
prior to an election? Make up such a test for use in an election that 
is to be held in your community. 

4. Analyze: “Any generalization about public opinion presumes a meas- 
urement of public opinion.” “Any measurement of public opinion 
presumes a frame of reference about public opinion.” 

5. Measure the opinions of any selected public in respect to their evalu- 
ation of the utility of measuring public opinion through polls 
and/or other devices. Selected publics may include newspaper 
editors, political scientists, psychologists, sociologists, columnists, 
legislators, top bureaucrats, public opinion pollsters, teachers of 
physical science, nonoffice-holding politicians. 

6. Lindsay Rogers charges that a principal fallacy of the pollsters is 
their assumption that method is all-important in political science. 
That assumption, says Rogers, equates activity with achievement 
and makes work synonymous with worth. He then approvingly 
quotes physicist P. W. Bridgman, who said that scientific method, 
to the extent that it is a method, “is nothing more than doing one’s 
damnedest with one’s mind, no holds barred. What primarily dis- 
tinguishes science ...is not the method but the subject matter.” Is 
the Rogers-Bridgman position valid? What are the implications of 
your answer for the measurement of public opinion? 

7. Compare reviews of The Pollsters in such sources as newspapers and 
professional journals in various social sciences. Identify and evalu- 
ate the varying assumptions used in these reviews; compare these 
with Rogers’ assumptions as indicated in his book. 

8. Analyze the validity and relevance to public opinion measurement 
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of the statement by Lord Kelvin: “Only that is knowledge which 
can be weighed and measured.” 

g. Examine poll questions as cited in Cantril or the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Is there evidence of bias in the framing of questions on 
particular topics such as international affairs or the role of govern- 
ment? 

10. Take any of the poll questions presented in the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Work out an experiment to test the effects in the poll 
situation of one of the major variables, as varying interviewer ap- 
proach, changing the wording of the question, including other 
questions before asking the test question, and so on. 


Chapter 4. Groups and Individuals as Public Opinion and 


Propaganda Instruments 

Bibliography 

Bailey, Thomas A., The Man in the Street. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. (By a historian; concerned with foreign affairs.) 

Bentley, A. F., The Process of Government. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. (Early, neglected, and excellent study.) 

Congressional Quarterly. (Summary of Congressional activities; first issued 
in 1943. Contains much material on lobby groups; published weekly 
by Congressional Quarterly News Features, Washington, D. C.) 

Federal and State Laws on Lobbying. Prepared for the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Governmental Efficiency and Economy of the Legis- 
lature of California, December 1949- } 

General Interim Report of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities, House of Representatives, 81st Congress, and Session. House 
Report No. 3138. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. (Interim summåry report of committee investigating lob- 
bying, Representative Frank Buchanan, chairman. Fascinating mate- 
rials are included in this and the other reports and records of hearings 
by the committee.) 

Schattschneider, E. E., Politics, Pressures, and the Tariff. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1935. (A thoroughgoing analysis by a political scien- 
tist, 

Primes David B., The Governmental Process. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1951. (Subtitled, “Political Interests and Public Opin- 
ion”; deals with groups in the political process, group organization 
and problems of leadership, and the factors of influence.) 

Zeller, Belle, Pressure Politics in New York. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. (Pioneer study of New York State legislature-pressure group 
interrelations.) Also by Zeller are sections on lobbying in annual 
volumes of the Book of the States. These sections contain useful sum- 
maries and analyses of efforts in the states to control lobbying. 
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Projects and Questions 


1. Is it valuable for public opinion students to distinguish among inter- 
est groups, pressure groups, formal groups, informal groups? Why 
or why not? 

g. Take any interest group that may have an office in your community. 
Study its origin, development, constitution, methods of furthering 
its policies, backgrounds and traits of the officers and members, ways 
in which the leaders educate the members and maintain their intra- 
organizational status, nature and extent of the group's influence, 
attitudes in the community toward the group. Compare the results 
with comparable data obtained for another interest group or for a 
political organization, or at another point in time. 

3- Identify a sample of informal group leaders in your community. What 
are their characteristics and methods and how are these manifested 
in concrete situations? 

4. Compare the methods and influence of British and American pressure 
groups. 

5- Who are the power groups in your local community? In the United 
States? How could you find out? 

6. Analyze these statements: “Leaders represent themselves, not their 
constituency. That is universal and inevitable.” “The story is told 
of the French Revolutionist who said, ‘The mob is in the street. I 
must find out where they are going, for I am their leader.’ ” 

7. Do a content analysis of a newspaper to determine the differing images 
it depicts of differing interest groups. How could you account for 
your results? Repeat your study for other points in time or other 
newspapers. 

8. Are interest groups typically effective in the effort to induce their 
members to vote in a particular way? Analyze a particular election, 
as the Senatorial election in Ohio in 1950; or the activities of 
industrial, farmer, or other groups in other places. 

g. Go through the hearings held by the committee on lobbying activities 
of the 81st Congress to determine such matters as: the effectiveness 
of the hearing as a device for collecting information about lobby- 
ing activities and formulating the basis for revised legislation; the 
relations between the nature of the interest group and its money- 
raising and pressure methods and other aspects of its organization 
and procedures, 

10. What arrangements exist in your state for the control of lobbying? 
How would you go about gauging the adequacy of those arrange 
ments? 
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Chapter 5. Press 

Bibliography 

Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Responsible Press. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. (The general report of 
the Commission. Press covers mass communication, including news- 
papers, radio, motion pictures, magazines, and books. The student will 
find it useful to refer also to the special studies issued under the 
Commission’s auspices.) i 

Desmond, Robert W., The Press and World Affairs. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1937. (By a journalist; contains much 
valuable material not ordinarily considered by the social scientist.) 

Editor & Publisher. (The trade journal of the press; first issued in 1884. 
Indispensable for the researcher and student of the press.) 

Gerald, J. Edward, The Press and the Constitution. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1948. (“The purpose of this study is to 
examine the development of the concept of freedom of the press on 
the level of constitutional law during the period beginning with the 
Minnesota gag law case [1931] and ending with revision of the Wagner 
Act in 1947.”) 

Journalism Quarterly. (The leading professional journal in this field; 
first issued in 1924. Contains research studies, bibliographies, reviews, 
notes. Edited by Raymond B. Nixon at Emory University, Georgia, 
and published by the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
and the Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism. 

Lee, Allred Sakae? The Daily Newspaper in America. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. By a sociologist; examines the “evolu- 
tion of a social instrument.) 

Royal Commission on the Press, Report. London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, Cmd. 7700, 1949. (The summary report of the British inquiry 
into the press. Students would find it extremely profitable and inter- 
esting to refer also to the memoranda of evidence submitted to the 
Royal Commission, These memoranda are the replies to a Commission 
questionnaire given by newspaper editors and owners, newspaper 
union groups, and advertisers and advertising agents. Students should 
also study the minutes of evidence taken before the Commission. These 
minutes are question-and-answer testimony given before the Commis- 
sion by representatives of the press.) 


Projects and Questions 


1. What do people in your community remember about what they read 
in a newspaper—the next day, the next week, the next month, or at 


some other later time? 
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2. How much time do what kinds of people give to reading their news- 
paper in what circumstances? 

3. Does the public know to what extent the press is supported by ad- 
vertising? Do people believe the press or their newspaper to be 
dominated by advertisers? Why or why not? 

4. Go through The Congressional Record to note the debates on a 
particular matter like public housing or foreign policy. Compare 
the proceedings with the reports in different newspapers. How do 
you account for the results? 

5. Who are the newspaper owners? Who are the top administrative and 
reporting personnel? Who are they in your local community? 

6. Make a before-and-after study of two newspapers that merged. Identify 
the extent of bias on central matters like labor power and govern- 
ment regulation and coverage of local affairs. Do a comparable study 
of a one- and a two-newspaper town. What are the implications of 
your findings? 

7. How much influence on what matters does the press in your local 
community exercise? 

8. Compare the newspaper-reading habits of any pairing of selected per- 
sons, such as voters and non-voters, those who believe the press to 
be generally truthful or not, those who have one or another opinion 
on foreign policy, opinion leaders and followers. 

g. What fraction of the newspaper in your community is devoted to 
political or other major news, as compared with other categories 
like entertainment or women’s features? Repeat the study for 
varying points in time to ascertain trends. 

10. Many government agencies issue newspaper releases. Trace the course 
of a number of these releases to see whether they are published, in 
what form, in what part of the paper, who reads them, and with 
what effects, 


Chapter 6. Motion Pictures 
Bibliography 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, “The 
Motion Picture Industry,” Volume 254, November 1947- (Contains 
articles on the development of the film industry, business and financial 
aspects, sources and production of motion pictures, effects of motion 
pictures, motion pictures and the public, censorship and self-regulation, 
and areas of research, Edited by economics professor Gordon S. 
Watkins.) 

Hollywood Quarterly. (The professional journal; first issued in 1945- Con- 
tains articles, reviews, bibliographies, notes. Edited by Joan M. Faxon 
and published under the sponsorship of the University of California 
by the University of California Press.) 

Inglis, Ruth A., Freedom for the Movies. Chicago: University of Chicago 
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Press, 1946. (One of the volumes in the series issued by the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press. The author is a sociologist.) 

Rosten, Leo C., Hollywood. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 1941. (Analysis of movie personnel.) 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade, World 
Trade in Commodities. (A monthly periodical containing brief news 
items relating to censorship, distribution, production, and other phases 
of the motion picture industry in various countries. The Department 
also issued in July 1947, a report entitled Motion Pictures, listing 
basic information sources about films.) 

Variety. (A leading trade journal that also includes much information 
about radio and television. First issued in 1905; published weekly.) 


Projects and Questions 


1. Who goes to see what kinds of films? 

2. What do people remember of the films they see? 

3. What assumptions about people’s interests are made in movie adver- 
tising? Are these assumptions valid? i 

4. Is a one-movie town comparable to a one-newspaper town? 

5. Who, informally or formally, censors films in your local community? 

6. Is freedom of the screen guaranteed by the Constitution? What simi- 
larities and differences exist between freedom of the press and 
freedom of the screen? 


Chapters 7 and 8. Radio and Television 
Bibliography 


Cantril, Hadley, and Allport, Gordon W., The Psychology of Radio. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. (By two psychologists.) 

Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, 80th Congress, 1st Session, 
on S. 1333, a bill to amend the Communications Act of 1934, and for 
other purposes. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. (Senator Wallace H. White, Jr, was chairman of the committee. 
The hearings contain testimony by FCC members, pressure group and 
radio industry representatives, and others.) . 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Field, Harry, The People Look at Radio. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1946. (Survey of 
public reaction to radio's programs, presentation of news, and ad- 
vertising; based on poll data.) rahe 4 Mune, ; 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Kendall, Patricia R., Radio Listening in Americà. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. (Based on poll data.) 

Radio Daily and Television Daily. (One of the leading trade papers in the 
industry. First published in 1937- The student should be aware of 
the existence of other excellent trade sources, like Broadcasting, the 
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Broadcasting Yearbook, and the Radio Annual and Television Year- 
book.) 

Siepmann, Charles A., Radio, Television and Society. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. (By the author of the FCC “Blue Book.”) 

White, Llewellyn, The American Radio. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. (One of the volumes issued by the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. The author is a newspaperman who has also been 
in Federal informational work.) 


Projects and Questions on Radio 


1. Is the radio industry's claim that highly variegated programs virtually 
always are available for virtually all groups validated by the data? 

2. Compare the programs of radio stations owned by newspapers with 
those under separate ownership. 

3- What are the political, social, and other characteristics of persons with 
key positions in the advertising agencies that dominate radio ad- 
vertising? 

4. Who are the radio news commentators? Contrast the liberalism- 
conservatism distribution of news selection and comment in the 
press with that of radio. 

5. What credence do people place in radio advertising claims? 

6. Why do people prefer given programs? What are the differences be- 
tween persons who habitually listen to radio programs with political 
content and those who shun such programs? What accounts for the 
differences? 

7- What has been the attitude of the press toward FCC? (It is useful 
here to study particular times, like the occasion of the Mayflower 
decision and the banning of giveaway programs.) 

8. Analyze the circumstances that led to the birth of the Federal Radio 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission; the begin- 
nings and the growth of radio advertising. 

9. Through what process does the radio station in your community g0 
from the point of collecting news to its dissemination over the air? 
Compare that process with that of your local newspaper. 

10. Are people's minds changed after they have listened to a round table 
discussion? Do they have any more information? Do they believe 
the additional information they have acquired? Do they act on that 
information? 


Projects and Questions on Television 


1. Who owns a television set? Compare the socio-economic-political 
characteristics of persons who have recently acquired a set with the 
backgrounds of those who have had a set for longer periods. 

2. What influence does television set ownership have on the distribution 
of the individual's leisure time? Is this distribution altered as time 
goes on? 
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3. Who are the habitual, extensive viewers? How does television influence 
their political views, if at all? 

4. Compare the psychology and sociology of the television-viewing situa- 
tion with the situation encountered in viewing films. Can you 
validate your comparison experimentally? 

5. What political content is found on television? Does it have a bias? 
How is it presented? (Include here plays with a political theme or 
accent.) 

6. Compare programs with high viewing ratings with those having low 
ratings. What accounts for the differences? 

7. How does censorship work in television? 

8. Compare a sample of television news programs with a group of radio 
news programs. How would you explain the differences and simi- 
larities? 

9. What use does a political opinion leader make of his television-viewing 
time in comparison with the nonleader? 

10. Do people believe the news they hear and see on television? Contrast 
your results with the situation in radio and the press. 

11. Would the widespread telecasting of legislative and other government 
proceedings contribute to better government? 


Chapters 9 and 10. Propaganda: Bases, Propositions, and 


Applications 

Bibliography 

Allport, Gordon W., and Postman, Leo, Psychology of Rumor. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1947- (Contains reports of research 
investigations and includes many suggestions for the student of 
propaganda.) 

Bartlett, F. C., Political Propaganda. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. (By a British psychologist.) 

Gallup Political Almanac for 1948. Compiled by the American Institute 
for Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J. 1948. (Cumulation of recent 
quantitative political data. This is one of a series of Political Almanacs, 
each of which is useful.) 

Hitler, Adolph, Mein Kampf. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. 
(Replete with hypotheses about how public opinion is formed and 
changed.) ; 

Klapper, Joseph T., The Effects of Mass Media. New York: Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1949. (This publica- 
tion is mimeographed; summary of available studies.) 

Lerner, Daniel, Skyewar Psychological Warfare against Germany, D-Day 
to V-E Day. New York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 1949. (By a sociol- 
ogist; concerned with the nature, history, and effectiveness of 
American-British propaganda against Germany during the last period 
of World War II.) 
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Linebarger, Paul, M. A., Psychological Warfare. Washington, D. C.; 
Infantry Journal Press, 1948. (By a political scientist. The book is 
divided into three parts: definition and history; analysis, intelligence, 
and estimate of the situation; and planning and operations.) 

“Symposium on Processes of Opinion Formation,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Vol. 14, pp. 667-686. (Based on a session of the fifth Annual 
Conference on Public Opinion Research. Comments by workers in 
sociology, psychology, political science, and opinion research.) 


Projects and Questions 


1, What happens to the leaflets issued by a political party in your 

community? 

2. Appraise the rationale and content of the following suggestion for 
anti-Soviet propaganda: “Imitation currency containing written 
propaganda could be scattered by agents in foreign cities. This is 
very effective for two reasons. First, everyone instinctively stops 
‘to pick up money. Second, as it is a crime behind the iron curtain 
to have foreign propaganda in one’s possession, the person picking 
up this fictitious money will immediately drop it when he reads 
it for fear of being caught with it in his possession, and the fake 
money is again available for some other person to pick up and 
repeat the process.” 

3- What propaganda methods are used by foreign government agencies 
in the United States? Are these methods effective? 

+ What is the influence of timing on propaganda effectiveness? 

- Would you center control of psychological warfare in the State Depart- 
ment, in the Department of Defense, in a separate agency, or would 
you use a different set-up? Why? 

6. Do the same “principles” that hold in advertising to sell foods or 
furniture hold also in propaganda to elect political candidates or 
to “sell” America abroad? 

7. Make a critical analysis of Goebbels’ diaries to estimate the extent 
to which Goebbels seems to have been a competent propagandist. 

8. Do a case study of a government agency to determine its organization 
for the issuance of propaganda, expenditures for propaganda, the 
nature of the materials it issues, the publicity and the readership 
of its materials, Do a comparable study of a comparable non- 
government agency. 

9- Why does the nonvoter Stay away from the polls? Why do some per- 
avery neither political interest nor information turn out to 
vote 

10. What is the propaganda value of political cartoons? 

11. Analyze: “People tend to believe propaganda is all-powerful with 

other persons and quite without influence on themselves.” 

12. Political scientist Avery Leiserson has put these questions: 

(a) “Do the influences which seem to be valid in individual 
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13. 


motivations hold true for groups—for example, trade unions, 
political parties, municipalities? The social psychologists 
seem to be saying that individual motivations can be carried 
over to group behavior.” 

(b) “What are the purposes which researchers are trying to 
achieve in inquiring into human behavior? Is it the pur- 
pose of manipulation and control? Certainly the purposes 
which are being pursued, consciously or unconsciously, will 
have a strong effect on the results which are achieved.” 

(c) “How is research on individual motivation to be integrated 
with research which takes social groups as the focus of atten- 
tion? Work along both these lines is proceeding, but until 
the two strands are woven into one the results are not likely 
to provide useful tools for the analysis of political behavior.” 

What methods have reform groups used under what conditions to 
win victory in those places where they have won elections? Did the 
reform group manage to stay in power? How have the nonreform 
groups won? What conditions differentiate local communities where 
the political machine always wins from those where the machine 
wins often or sometimes? 


Chapter 11. Role of Public Opinion in a Democracy 


Bibliography 


Almond, Gabriel A. The American People and Foreign Policy. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1950. (A structural analysis of 
American attitudes toward foreign policy; describes the fluctuations 
of opinion, “seeks to relate them to the context of basic American 
attitudes, locates them in the social and political structure, and 
evaluates them in the light of the foreign policy environment of our 
time.”) 


American Political Science Review. (Covering the general field of po- 
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litical science, this quarterly journal contains occasional public opinion 
articles, notes, reviews, and bibliographical references. First issued in 
1906. Edited by Taylor Cole and published by the American Political . 
Science Association. The student should also acquaint himself with 
other political science periodicals, such as the Journal of Politics, 
Political Quarterly, Political Science Quarterly, Review of Politics, 
Social Research, Southwestern Social Science Quarterly and the West- 
ern Political Quarterly.) 


Tocqueville, Alexis, Democracy in America (2 vols.). New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 1945. (A classic by a French analyst; first issued- 
in 1835.) 


Dewey, John, The Public and Its Problems. Chicago: Gateway Books, 


(1946 ed.) (By a philosopher.) 


Dicey, A. V., Lectures on the Relation Between Law and Public Opinion 
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in England in the Nineteenth Century. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1905, reprinted 1914 and 1924. (Classic historical analysis by 
a British professor of law and political science.) 

Lippmann, Walter, The Phantom Public. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930. (A sequel to Lippmann’s Public Opinion.) 

Spitz, David, Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. (An inquiry into the nature and validity of 
the arguments against democracy.) 

Wilson, Francis G., “James Bryce on Public Opinion: Fifty Years Later,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, July 1939, Vol. 3, pp. 420-435. (Bryce was 
a leading British student of America; this article was written about 
50 years after the publication of Bryce’s The American Common- 
wealth.) 


Projects and Questions 


1. What is the role of public opinion in a democracy according to the 
judgments of selected publics, like professors of government or of 
physics, legislators, editorial writers, political speechmakers? 

2. Is an informed and intelligent public opinion prerequisite to the 
adoption of an intelligent foreign policy, competent penal ad- 
ministration, housing legislation, traffic regulations, and so on? 
In what sense is it necessary to have a favorable public opinion on 
what kinds of matters for democracy to work effectively? 

3- Is it the proper task of the legislator or executive to find out what 
the majority of people would like to have done, and then do what the 
consensus dictates? : 

4. Analyze: “The function of public opinion is to be educated, not to 
educate.” 

5. Analyze: “The prime characteristic of a democracy is not that public 
opinion governs; it is that it can govern.” 

6. Analyze: “The essence of democracy is not that the rulers are re- 
sponsible to the governed; it is that they can be responsible.” 

7. Is the voter in America less competent and interested than the voter 
in Britain? 

8. Do advances in technology hold the promise of an increasingly en- 
lightened public opinion? 

g. Would you be willing to have the voice of public opinion in America 
limited to professors of political science, psychology, and sociology? 
Why or why not? 

10. What criteria could be defensibly established on the basis of which 
we could say that the role of public opinion is or should be x 
rather than Y? 

11. Analyze: “Those who have the greatest propaganda power in a free 
society are the voice and behavior of public opinion.” 
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